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After Eisenhower 


T has still to be shown whether the Moscow triumvirs understand 
the full import of President Eisenhower’s reply to their recent 
gestures of goodwill. They will be mistaken if they treat the 

speech he made in Washington on April 47th as no more than a tough 
and public declaration of minimum terms for peaceful co-existence or 
a return to Rooseveltian rhetoric. In fact it contained some of both 
ingredients, as well as a number of other things calculated to satisfy 
different tastes. The crusading note was there for the militant 
Republicans ; yet it was used not to threaten the Chinese or to cheer 
Chiang Kai-shek but to declare that Americans are ready to “ dedicate 
our strength to serving the needs rather than the fears of the world,” 
The idea of going beyond containment of Communism was there for 
Mr Dulles, but only in a restrained and quite general demand that the 
peoples of Eastern Europe should be free to choose their own forms of 
government and to associate with what peoples they wish. There was 
no surrender of the Democrats’ plans for integrating Germany, divided 
or united, with Western Europe ; only a hint that the Europe to be 
united should stretch up to the frontiers of Russia. For the free world 
of America’s allies there was the insistence that the Communists must 
show “ the fullest respect for its rights and interests.” And for the 
mass of ordinary, peaceful folk there was offered the vision of “a 
golden age of freedom and peace.” 

Indeed, the President was speaking in a predicament that Malenkoy 
should be as well placed as any man to understand: the position of 
trying to create out of a confused home situation and a dangerous 
foreign outlook a basis for national unity and personal leadership. It 
is to be hoped that each of these two new leaders of great nations 
understands that the other, like himself, is restricted by internal 
difficulties from doing just what he wants to in foreign policy. It is 
because the speech reveals the hopes and fears that make up the 
American attitude in the cold war that it is valuable. And it depends 
very much on the Russian reaction whether the Americans begin to 
think seriously (they have not done so yet) about the terms on which 
peaceful co-existence is acceptable or whether they apply the crusading 
spirit to “ winning the cold war ”—whatever that may mean. 

This necessary ambiguity should be remembered before the 
President is criticised. Mr Churchill, under less pressure, could 
content himself with saying 

It seems to me that patience is needed rather than haste. In my opinion 
fo one can measure the extent or purpose of the change which has 
become apparent in the Soviet mood, or even perhaps in their policy. | 

If the President had said no more than this, he would have been 
accused in the United States of lack of leadership and in Europe of 
fearing peace. As it is, he succeeded ‘in combining hope with caution, 
shrewdness. with enthusiasm and general terms with particular 
objectives. 

Supposing that the Russians take time to make’ their views 
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clear, whether publicly or privately ; supposing that 
the path towards negotiation shows itself to be 
steep and narrow ; what do the western governments 
do meanwhile ? Should they go on with their pro- 
grammes and stick to their agenda? The answer is 
still Yes, more especially at a moment when the Atlantic 
Council is meeting in Paris for the first time since 
Stalin’s death and President Eisenhower’s inauguration. 
They cannot, indeed they should not, pretend that 
nothing has changed ; in particular it is futile to-urge 
that Nato’s policy for the defence of Western Europe 
and the general rearmament effort in the West can be 
wholly unaffected by the Russian attitude and the 
western reaction to it. On the other hand, until there 
have come from Moscow the clearest signs not only 
of practical goodwill but of the present regime’s power 
to make substantial concessions to the free world’s 
demand for security—those “clear and specific acts” 
that the President asked for—talk of disarmament as 
just around the corner is foolish and harmful. Even if 
it comes to negotiation with Moscow and Peking on 
major issues, the days of bargaining may be among the 
tensest the world has known since 1945. If agreements 
are reached on paper, their execution will involve risks 
as well as difficulties. Mr Dulles is quite right when 
he says that the Atlantic Alliance must remain strong 
while peace is being organised. 


* 


But this does not mean that the Atlantic allies have 
yet found—or even sought—the right method of reach- 
ing and maintaining military strength. If they are 
thinking this week in Paris of a protracted rather than 
an intense effort of armament, then the methods of the 
past three years cannot be right for the next three. 
The fact is that neither the Americans nor the 
British really understand how to arm for a period 
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of armed peace; and Lord Montgomery is right 
when he goes on insisting that the problems of nationaj 
(and international) defence during cold war or armed 
peace need thinking out afresh. One wonders whether 
the fighting men and the scientists would not be com- 
pelled to do that thinking now if they had reason to 
believe that they would be offered a fixed and limited 
volume of resources for a period of years instead of 
fluctuating sums on an annual basis, There are reports 
that the Americans have come to see the immense 
advantages of such a method of financing the defence of 
their allies, and that they will ask Nato to examine it. If 
they do, they should be strongly supported, whatever 
national treasuries may have to say about practical and 
political difficulties. 

It is not too much to say that no one knows how much 
cold war the Russians want to stop. It may be that they 
wish to stop it in areas where it is hurting, or threaten- 
ing to hurt, them. They may wish to stop it altogeiher 
but find it not easy to call to heel the dogs of war they 
have unleashed—for instance in Asia. Nor is it known 
how long it would take to carry out agreements involv- 
ing enormous movements of troops and supplies. It is 
a reasonable calculation, therefore, that to modify the 
cold war will bring at first nothing better than an armed 
peace, and that the vision of a world dedicated to social 
and economic improvement is one to be treated with 
caution and patience. ' 

Those, therefore, who are talking already of the 
economic revolution that might follow the lessening of 
tension—among them, surprisingly, Mr Butler—should 
choose their words carefully. For if little is known 
about the right way to conduct defence in a long period 
of armed peace, even less is known about the right way 
to conduct economic policy in such a situation. And it 
is the balance between military and economic risks that 
it is Nato’s special task to weigh. 


Policy for Africa 


ID* MALAN’s victory in the South African general 
election will have widespread repercussions out- 
side the Union. It will affect alignments in the United 
Nations and cannot be expected to leave the atmosphere 
of Commonwealth relations unchanged. But its imme- 
diate impact will be upon Africa and consequently 
upon Britain as the colonial power dedicated to the 
development of self-governing institutions in Africa 
and, therefore, at grips with rising African nationalism. 

Political actions in any one part of Africa—or at least 
of British Africa—now affect the rest. There is no 
African International, but African leaders everywhere 
react to news with increasing quickness, intelligence 
and political maturity. The very smallness of the 
African educated elite gives it disconcerting influence 
over a gullible but education-hungry majority. The 


pace of African political development has quickened 
to a degree which greatly complicates the carrying out 
of British policy, and magnifies every development on 
a continental scale. 

The pre-eminent example of this, apart from the 
worsening of race relations in South Africa itself, is 
the rapid advance of the Gold Coast- towards self- 
government and Dominion status. In West Africa ‘' 
has fired Nigerian politicians with a nationalist pre- 
cipitancy which threatens to wreck the country’s federa! 
structure. In Central Africa, the mere prospect of “a 
Gold Coast solution” helped to inform and and turn 
African opinion in Northern Rhedesia and Nyasaland 
against the more moderate alternative of federation, and 
to convert the Southern Rhodesian settlers to it. In 
East Africa, the reaction of the white settlers to the 
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speed with which self-government for the Gold Coast 
is being hurried’on has been to harden their distrust 
of the Colonial Office ; in the south, it has further con- 
vinced the Afrikaners that British policy is second only 
;o Communism in danger to the future of “ white 
civilisation in Africa” The West Africans react in 
turn from the plan of federation in Central Africa and 
from Dr Malan’s triumph by stepping up their cam- 
paign for rapid Africanisation of their administration 
and by serving notice to quit on the white agents of a 
protean white imperialism. The Mau Mau outbreak, 
though confined to a single tribe in Kenya, has had a 
comparable effect—increasing the groundswell of 
African resentment in West and Southern Africa, and 
hardening the feeling among the white’ settlers of East, 
Central and South Africa against British liberal policies. 
ca 


* 


As the cleavage between “ Black Africa ” and “ White 
Africa” deepens, British policy begins to appear so 
inconsistent a$ to seem merely opportunist ; a policy 
made by events rather than shaping them. In West 
Atrica, the African is accounted capable of the highest 
offices, political, judicial, administrative. -In Central 
Africa, such promotion is inconceivable. There, as in 
Kenya, nominated Africans represent their people as a 
small minority in the Legislative Council and are socially 
kept outside the pale ; but Tanganyika is treated as ripe 
for a constitution in which each race, European, African 
and Asian, has equal representation. Moreover, Uganda 
is developing visibly towards “a Gold Coast solution,” 
while the Sudan, which has a common frontier with 
Kenya, is to be hurried not only into self-government 
ind Sudanisation; but even into political independence, 
outside the British Commonwealth, possibly within the 
year. African opinion is overruled in the making of the 
federation of the Rhodesias and Nyasaland—but is held 
‘0 constitute an indefinite veto on the transfer of the 
Bechuanaland, Swaziland and Basutoland protectorates 
(0 an impatient South Africa. But no bones are made 
about handing the Southern Sudanese over to the 
control of the descendants of those who formerly 
oppressed them. 

Put in these terms, British policies in Africa hardly 
make up an impressive picture, But under this patch- 
work there is—or at least until recently there was—a 
perfectly consistent central design. If less clear-cut 
than French or Belgian policy in Africa, it was none 
the less definite; it was, in fact, the same liberal 
Commonwealth policy that found expression first in 
ihe growth of the self-governing Dominions and later 
‘n the peaceful transfer of power to succession govern- 
ments in India, Pakistan and Ceylon. _Britain’s policy 
‘or Africa was education for nationhood and self- 
government—self-government of a. kind which pre- 
supposed representative institutions, a British system 
of justice, and fair treatment ‘of minorities. But it was, 
and indeed is, a policy which involved different rates 
of advance according to the circumstances—racial, 
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political, economic, social—of each territory. The. 
engrafting of organs of local self-government began in 
British Africa in the nineteenth century—in the Cape 
and in Sierra Leone. Progress has been steady if at 
times slow ; it has had to keepin step with the growth 
of the local community.. Thus it was inevitable that 
the Gold Coast’s political development, in view of the 
growth of its middle class, made prosperous by cocoa, 
should overtake Sietra Leone and outstrip Nigeria ; 
and it was inevitable that in East Africa self-governing 
institutions should be overshadowed by the white 
settlers, who developed those countries and largely 
created their wealth. It was always clear that im these 
territories African social evolution would take some time 
to catch up with European—a contingency far enough 
ahead to make it unnecessary to examine closely its 
ultimate implications. 

The record is one in which the British people can 
justly feel pride and from which they can still draw 
inspiration for the future. Quite specifically the British 
liberal can feel gratified by the transformation that his 
ideas have wrought, within half a century, in what used 
to be called the dark continent. But the time is coming 
to wonder whether the same basic, and basically simple, 
formula of western liberalism can continue to be applied 
to the whole of Africa. There are two groups of terri- 
tories with a difference between them, and year by year 
the difference is becoming more fundamental.. There 
are, on the one hand, the territories where the white 
man is no more than a temporary sojourner who, when 
his service is performed or his business done, will go 
home. These are the West African territories, Uganda, 
the Sudan and (still largely) Tanganyika. On the other 
hand, there are the areas where other races, from Asia 
as well as from Europe, have settled and show no signs 
of going home—Kenya, Rhodesia and the Union itself. 
In the first group, the all-black territories, nothing 
has happened to shake the basic premises of British 
policy. There is room for plenty of difference in the 
tactics of its application—differences of local circum- 
stance and differences of opinion about the pace of 
change that can be made to work. But there is no 
reasonable doubt about the objective, which is to build 
self-reliant and self-governing societies. 


» 


But in the second group, it is impossible not to feel 


that something is going wrong with the policy that 


the liberalism of the Colonial Office has set: the policy 
of working towards a state in which all educated men, 
of whatever race or colour, shall have equality of political 
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and economic rights. The doubts do not relate to the 
moral rightness of the policy but to its practicability 
and they turn on the question of timing. It is not just 
that the timetable has been speeded up ; the trouble 
is that there needs to be a timetable. There may be 
fewer educated Africans in East or Central Africa than 
in West Africa, but man for man they are no less capable 
and their numbers are growing every year. They will 
soon demand to know how long they are to wait. And 
is the longest time that they can be made to wait any- 
thing like the shortest time that it will take the white 
settlers to adjust themselves to the idea of black legisla- 
tors, black ministers—and eventually black voters in a 
majority ? 

This. question is not asked with any suggestion that 
it is unanswerable. But it is the question that both 
parties in this country, and people of British stock in 
East and Central Africa, should face while there is yet 
time. It would be wrong to presuppose that disaster 
must supervene in West Africa or that partnership must 
shrivel to mere hypocrisy in Central Africa. It is pro- 
foundly in the interest of West Africans to make a 
success of self-government, and to show that the “ Gold 
Coast solution ” will not, as many Afrikaner observers 
aver, merely produce so many Liberias of prewar 
vintage. It is no less in the interest of a Central African 
dominion to find a solution as satisfying for different 
circumstances and historical evolution as the Gold 
Coast one on the west coast. 


Budgetary Risks 


fk. discussion of the Budget, both in and out of 
Parliament, has during the past ten days been con- 
centrated to a remarkable extent on only two main 
issues. First, is Mr Butler taking too big a risk with his 
tax reliefs ? Will he be able to cover a large part of the 
Government’s capital expenditure by borrowing instead 
of by taxation—by borrowing, that is, from genuine 
savings? Or will the attempt to borrow in fact involve 
creating additional bank credit, and therefore lead on 
to a revival of inflation, a new pulling of resources away 
from export production, and hence trouble once again 
with the balance of payments ? This is the economists’ 
question, raised in outside discussion rather than in 
Parliament. The politicians on both sides are readier to 
agree with the Chancellor that the economy can afford, 
and indeed requires, the stimulus of tax reliefs without 
corresponding cuts in government spending. The four 
days’ debate in Parliament was therefore concerned 
chiefly with the second issue. Given that the shape of 
the Budget is about right—given that tax reductions 
costing {169 million this year leave the Chancellor with 
enough revenue—are the particular reliefs he has chosen 
those that give the right kind of stimulus ? 

Mr Butler, as a politician, was content to dismiss his 
critics outside Parliament very briefly. In his winding- 
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Yet the problem of the indigenous white minority 
in a black territory remains a profoundly difficult one 
Perhaps it cannot be solved by the application of any 
formulae evolved in the far less complex setting of 
Western Europe and North America. Certainly it wij 
not be solved if it is allowed to become the plaything 
of attitudes struck for domestic consumption by politi- 
cians safe in the certainties of an all-white homeland. 
It does no service to West Africa to look at development 
there through rose-tinted spectacles—to assume 
easily, for example, that even the Gold Coast can now 
produce, or will for a long time produce, sufficient men 
with the training and character wholly to man the public 
services, technical or administrative. Equally, it brings 
the solution in East or Central Africa no nearer to over- 
look the fact that the mainspring of these territories’ 
economies and past progress has been the dynamism 
of the settlers, and so it will remain for decades. But 
the fact remains that the settlers’ powers, privileges and 
future are what Britain makes them ; the presence of 
British troops in Kenya is an earnest of the extent to 
which Britain underwrites present white leadership. 
The problem cannot be solved without the settlers’ co- 
operation ; but unless people start to think about it here 
at home in Britain, it will in the end be solved either 
by connivance in Dr Malan’s methods, or by the 
savagery of which Mau Mau has given a foretaste— 
and in neither case by the principles of enlightened 
western liberalism. 


and Incentives 


up speech on Monday he said that last year he was 
accused in the same way of presenting too soft a Budget, 
but the critics were proved to be wrong and his hunch 
was justified ; if he had budgeted for a bigger surplus, 
there would have been a million unemployed. Last 
year he was right to think that demand should not be 
depressed, and he therefore this year trusted his own 
judgment that it needs some encouragement. 

This argument hardly matches in seriousness the 
weight of the criticism. If the Chancellor was right last 
year, it was certainly in part for reasons that neither he 
nor anyone else foresaw ; he had a liberal share of good 
luck. That is no very sound basis for confidence in this 
year’s guess. The real argument for Mr Butler’s policy 
—and it is a very powerful argument—is quite different. 
It rests not on confidence in one hunch against another 
but on the fact that neither he nor anyone else really 
can have a hunch at all ; there never was a time when the 
economic weather of the next twelve months was harder 
to forecast. ‘This is the prevailing feeling not only 


among the administrators and economists but also in the 
board room and the market place. And, precisely 
because there are so many uncertainties, there is a rea! 
danger that business decisions will err on the side of 
caution at a time when the output of British industry 
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undoubtedly could be increased. It is reasonable to 
rgue that if industry is not to neglect the opportunities 
' expansion open to it, the Chancellor should give 
ome concrete sign that its markets will not contract. 

Mr Butler was less than fair to. himself in confusing 
this point with the argument that a harder Budget 
would create unemployment. That is as misleading as 
the current talk about the “ slack” in the economy that 
must be taken up. If slack means unemployment, there 
is certainly no more of it than there has to be if any 
transfer of resources to exports and productive invest- 
ment is to be achieved. What is true is that there is 
low productivity ; there is under-production from the 
resources that are employed. The case for giving a 
stimulus rests not on the present state of employment, 
nor on its unforeseeable state later in the year, but on 
the belief that. productivity can be improved provided 
only that industry does not fall into pessimism. Mr 
Butler’s stimulus by tax relief is not an exercise in 
national income accounting—in reckoning how much 
money consumers need in order to provide full employ- 
ment ; it is am exercise in psychology. It expresses a 
belief that if the Chancellor is optimistic and encour- 
ages industry to be optimistic, production will rise and 
the optimistic assumptions of the Budget will thereby 
be justified, 


7 mo 


t 


* 


This appears to be the specific doctrine behind Mr 
Butler’s phrases about a “ new look” in fiscal policy. 
The doctrine has so attractively expansionist a flavour 
that no one but a political opponent could wish to crab 
it. Nevertheless, it does leave the outside critics with a 
powerful case ; by its very nature, Mr Butler’s policy is 
risky. If it were not, would he confine his stimulus to 
£169 million of tax relief—to 4 per cent of the expected 
yield of taxation this year ? If production does not in 
fact respond to this small lifting of burdens, an infla- 
tionary pressure of demand on available supply may 
well revive. Last year’s great increase in private saving 
reflected, after all, merely an. initial reaction to an 
unfamiliar situation ; this was the first time for many 
years that it had been unnecessary to finance stocks at 
rising prices. Internally, there is no certainty that 
savings will remain at this new level. Externally, it is 
far from clear that disinflationary pressure in the rest of 
the world--if it should materialise—is going to justify 
an attempt to keep up demand at home. — For this 
country to go on inflating, however gently, while 
demand abroad receded, would be a short cut to deficit 
in Overseas payments and disaster for the gold and 
dollar reserve, 

All this does not mean that the Chancellor should 
have shunned the risk he is taking. When the outlook 
is in any event so uncertain, he is right to take the risk, 
but he is right only on two conditions. The first is that 
he should be very conscious of the possible need to 
change course quickly, to tighten up his fiscal or 
monetary policy at the first sign that an excessive home 
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demand is again straining the British economy. He 
cannot go out walking with a gay confidence that it will 
be fine today because, as he thought and the profes- 
sional prophets did not, it was fine yesterday ; on the 
contrary, he should be on the lookout for clouds and 
(unlike Dr Dalton, either in reality or in metaphor) keep 
an umbrella close at hand. 


The other requirement on which the justification 
of Mr Butler’s policy depends is less simple. Since the 
margin for tax reliefs is in any event small, the risk 
should be taken only if the reliefs can be made closely 


_ to serve their purpose of expanding production. Are the 


measures that Mr Butler has chosen those that will pro- 
vide a direct stimulus to industry, and stimulate it in the 
right directions ? This is the second main issue of the 
Budget debate, the issue with which Parliament chiefly 
concerned itself. The Opposition, naturally, 
approached it from two angles: it asked not only 
whether the reliefs were adequately expansionist, but 
also whether they were sufficiently fair. 


Fairness in the Labour mind is almost identified with 
egalitarianism, and a reduction in the standard rate of 
income tax is plainly not egalitarian. Of the total reduc- 
tion in tax liabilities, 23 per cent is enjoyed by a mere 
270,000 people with incomes of £2,000 and over, while 
the remaining 77 per cent is shared among 15,170,000 
taxpayers— 56 times as many. But the main significance 
of this comparison is that it reflects how high a rate of 
tax is paid by the rich. The effect of the Budget is that 
people with incomes of £20,000 and over will pay 24 
per cent less tax on the average ; taxpayers with under 
£500 a year will have their tax bills reduced by 154 per 
cent. Only the most extreme egalitarian can complain 
much about this. Certainly public opinion shows ne 
sign of complaint. There is no one so poor that he does 
not gain a little from the reductions in purchase tax, and 
when no one is being hurt for someone else’s benefit, 
the fact that a very few very rich people are being saved 
large sums in tax is too obviously unimportant for 
indignation. Certainly the serious Labour case, as it 


was put by Mr Gaitskell and his more able colleagues, 


passed on quickly from the argument of equity as such 
to the practical argument that more relief for the poor 
would be more effective in encouraging production. 


* 


In principle, the Conservative reply on this point is 
clear and convincing. The extra activity that it is most 
important to stimulate—the thing that should take up 
the slack in the economy if there is any slack—is invest- 
ment that will raise the productivity and increase the 
general efficiency of the major industries, and particu- 
larly of the export industries. The Chancellor’s fine 
words were rightly addressed to this aim. But the actual 
measures fall considerably short of it. This year, 
industry is relieved of £45 million in income tax when 
its bill for the excess profits levy will increase by more 
than twice as much. Unless gross profits rise consider- 
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ably, the Exchequer will in fact leave companies with 
less, not more, resources to finance investment this year. 
It will be more than twelve months before Mr Butler’s 
major reliefs to industry—the promised withdrawal of 
the excess profits levy and the restoration of initial 
allowances—have a large direct impact on industrial 
finances. The real stimulus to investment is a promise 
for the future, not a fact for the present. 

Immediately, Mr Butler’s stimulus to industry is 
simply the increased consumer demand that will flow 
from the cuts in purchase tax and personal income tax. 
Because there is scope for increasing productivity, and 
therefore no need to draw extra men into work for the 
home market, this extra demand may well do no harm. 


Neither Milk 


HE Jewish calendar proudly reckons its §713 -years 

and in Jewish history decades are as nothing. 
Nevertheless, when Israel this week celebrated the fifth 
anniversary of its statehood, it had every right to 
consider the past five years as exceptional, both for 
endurance and achievement. In these years 700,000 
immigrants have been brought to their promised land, 
and there are now over one and a half million Jews 
gathered on this narrow strip between the desert and 
the sea. Over these last five years Israel’s military 
strength has tripled and large areas of wasteland are 
being tilled for the first time in a millennium. Out of a 
chaos of terrible memories, out of refugee ships and 
frontier camps, a state is being welded, and it has 
withstood adversities under which nations far more 
solidly established might have foundered. But together 
with the legitimate sense of pride which animated 
Mr Ben-Gurion’s Independence Day broadcast, there 
is a sense of deep anxiety. The people of Israel (and 
this very phrase has a biblical ring) are perfectly aware 
that their survival as a nation with economic and 
political independence hangs inthe balance. 

Israel’s difficulties make an economist’s nightmare. 
In order to survive and feed its continually growing 
population it has had to try and build productive indus- 
tries as rapidly as possible. This has increased the 
strain on the balance of international payments and it 
has also created purchasing power in a field of employ- 
ment that is unproductive of consumer goods. As a 
result, Israel exists on the very edge of uncontrollable 
inflation. Although there is some improvement over 
April, 1951, when eggs cost 2s. apiece and coffee 24s. 
a pound, the situation remains extremely critical. Over 
the past four years the trade deficit has amounted to 
£1,400 million, and with every 100,000 new immigrants 
£1,100,000 a year is added to the nation’s import 
bill. Israel’s exports have been declining steadily owing 
to their uncompetitive prices and the latter, in turn, arise 
of necessity where eighty per cent of factories employ 
less than ten workers each and where the trade union 
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But it will do good—it will stimulate investment in the 
export industries—only to the extent that a more 
optimistic mood is contagious. And whether it is con- 
tagious depends primarily on world circumstances far 
beyond Mr Butler’s control or anyone’s foreseeiny. 
This, on reflection, appears as more than ever the 
main doubt about the Budget. It is whether the 
Chancellor’s measures match his intentions, whether the 
stimulus he is providing will operate at the poinis that 
are decisive for the strength of the British economy. [t 
is possible only to hope that—if the overseas demand 
for British goods keeps up—the political limitations 
within which the Chancellor has felt compelled to work 
do not prove to be too stultifying of his economic design. 


Nor Honey 


organisations play a dominant and often shortsighted 

pg restrictive role. The cost of living has risen by 
nearly sixty per cent during 1952 and home purchasing 
power has correspondingly declined. In a state where 
socialism was to be the reality of today rather than the 
dream of tomorrow, rationing now goes by the purse. 

Agriculture is also going through a difficult period, 
and the government’s decision to reorganise it com- 
pletely along co-operative lines has caused a sharp 
decline in immediate efficiency. Too much, moreover, 
has been spent on agricultural machinery, much of 
which is being swiftly worn out by imexperienced 
handling, rather than on irrigation, and the recent 
drought in the Negev is assuming disastrous propor- 
tions. The government clearly recognises that Israel 
must grow more of its own food if it is to survive, and 
every effort is being made to move the population from 
the overcrowded cities on to the land: in the last 
eight months alone, 2,000 families have been trans- 
ferred, and by 1955 Israel hopes to grow enough food 
to support two million inhabitants in everything except 
bread grains and meat. 


* 


This general economic situation has resulted in the 
fact that most factories now work under capacity and 
that fourteen per cent of industrial workers arc 
unemployed. In a land where existence is to be 
synonymous with a new life, unemployment is doubly 
tragic. Despite the devaluation of the currency in 
February, 1952, the inauguration of a more selective 
immigration policy, and a shift away from the over- 
ambitious socialism of Israel’s first years, the govern- 
ment still faces a financial situation which is nearly 


desperate. At the end of 1952, export earnings covered 


focay cirety sae BL There is not enough 
tous Gat to import capital goods, and 
production in Israel itself is ‘stalled by a 
shortage of supplies and raw materials. Israel has kept 
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its head above water by expedients ranging from 
borrowing to begging; since its foundation in mid- 
1948 it has received $293 million in official aid from 
the United States and about $186 million in the form 
of released sterling, aid from other governments and 
the unceasing private efforts of Jews throughout the 
world. At present, however, Israel realises more and 
more that economic salvation must come from within 
itself. At the end of last month foreign exchange rates 
were further modified, which, in some cases, means a 
sixty per cent devaluation of the Israeli £ in terms of 
the dollar. The Knesset has voted a compulsory loan of 
£1.45 million to be extracted from property owners, 
and defence expenditure will be cut from {£1.45 million 
to about £1.42 million. Above all, efforts will be made 
to rally the trade unions to a more realistic view and 
to halt the continuous spiralling in wages. 

In all this dark picture, there i is a ray of hope in the 
form of the German rep- 
arations which were ratified 
by the Bundestag in Febru- 
ary. They will amount to 
some $820.4 million and 
payment is to extend over 
the mext twelve years. 
One-fifth of Israel’s im- 
ports will be in the form of 
reparations .-and a plan is 
ready for investing some 
$615 million of the Ger- 
man payments in railways, 
road transport, telecom- 
munications and irrigation. 
But even in its penitential 
guise, the German dragon 
has a perilous sting in its 
tail: German consumer 
goods, imported as repara- 
tions, can easily undermine 
Israeli prices and this help, 
bestowed in memory of 
the dead, may bring further unemployment to the 
living. The obvious answer to this is that the labour 
force now occupied in Israel’s highly protected and 
inefficient consumer goods industries should be moved 
into more necessary tasks. But to many of the immi- 
grants, particularly among the elderly, neither the toils 
of a frontier agriculture nor heavy industry offer an 
inviting prospect. 

When considering the grave difficulties of the future, 
Mr Ben-Gurion has to look not only at the economic 
plight within Israel, but also at the ring of enemies 
which surround its frontiers. He may have thought 
of the words of another ruler in Israel who found him- 
self in a similar situation many thousands of years ago: 
“ Mine enemies would daily swallow me up: for they 
be many that fight against me.” The Arab nations have 
by no means forgotten the defeat they suffered in 
1948-49 and, although General Neguib himself may 
take @ more mature view of the situation, his Arab 
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colleagues continue their sabre-rattling and nurse 
dreams of vengeance. 

So deep do passions run in the Middle East that it is 
idle to look for a quick solution of Israel’s problems. 
It may-be, however, that the outside world could give 
some help. If one thing is clear it is that the indefinite 
continuance of bitter tension and heavy armament 
expenditures will be ruinous to Israel, to the Arab 
states and the foreign policy of the western powers. 
The United States and Britain have already jointly 
stated that they will not tolerate another Arab-Jewish 
war ; they might say it again; in such a way as to carry 
the conviction that they mean it. They might also 
reflect that their present policy of supplying arms to 
both parties is a dangerously negative form of demon- 
strating their impartiality. The Jews, of course, would 
like an open declaration of partiality, in the form of 
pressure brought to bear by Washington and London 
on the Arab states to aban- 
don their hopes of revenge 
and. accept the armistice 
settlement as permanent. 
But this is not practical 
politics—if relations 
between London and Tel 
Aviv are better than they 
were, so are relations 
between Washington and 
Cairo—nor would it be 
right. If the western 
powers are to go over from 
their present negative in- 
difference to one of positive 
conciliation, quite substan- 
tial concessions will be 
needed from Israel. In the 
first place, the new state 
will have to show that it has 
outgrown the terrorism and 
violence in which it was 
born. It will have to rid 
itself of the political temper that results in the 
planting of bombs in legations or in attempts to cripple 
the hand of a Heifetz because he had performed 
music by Strauss. And secondly, there will have to be 
a recognition from Tel Aviv of the injustice that was 
done to the Arabs of Palestine in the process of doing 
justice to Jewish aspirations, and a willingness to make 
some reparation. 

This is a great deal to ask of a fiercely proud new 
nation. But not too much. In its first five years, Israel 
has conquered its enemies and gone far to conquer the 
harsh realities of the desert. If in its second five years 
it can show itself master of its own passions, then the 
way will open-up to the realisation of that dream of a 
prosperous and progressive homeland with which so 
many generations in so many lands have buoyed 
themselves up amid their tribulations. To the Jewish 
people endurance and survival are not a mere goal: 
they are a habit. 
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Notes of the 


The Gap Continued 


HE indignation aroused in this country by the Chief 
T Joseph affair (on which our Washington correspondent 
comments on a later page) is only natural and perfectly 
justified. After all the preachments that have been 
addressed in this direction since the war, the spectacle of 
the American Cabinet trying to find some dodge to avoid 
accepting the lowest bid is very well calculated to stir resent- 
ment. But indignation by itself serves little purpose ; what 
is far more important is to draw the consequences for 
policy. 

The essential moral to draw is that forecasts of the 
probable future course of American commercial policy 
should not be based on the speeches of private persons, 
however eminent, or on the resolutions of Chambers of 
Commerce, or on the reports of Committees even if officially 
appointed, nor yet on the generalised opinions of members 
of the Administration, but on the views of the. majority of 
Congress. And as the practical men in Washington know, 
the problem of 1953 (and probably of 1954 also) is not to 
make progress in reducing the barriers round the American 
market, but to prevent any serious back-sliding. When 
Senator Taft was asked what he thought of Mr Butler’s 
slogan “trade not aid,” he said he agreed with the second 


half ; there is no reason to suppose he was trying to be 
funny. 


* 


In laying out any course of policy for Britain, and quite 
particularly for the pound sterling, the essential thing to 
know is whether there is a good realistic hope that the dollar 
gap can be closed before too long and without too much 
restriction. If it is reasonably possible to look forward 
to a time when the supply of dollars in the exchange markets 
of the world will be roughly equal to the demand for them, 
then it is also reasonable to make promises of convertibility, 
of removing exchange restrictions and of abandoning dis- 
criminations against American goods. But if there is always 
going to be a dollar gap, then to promise any of these things 
—and even more to promise all of them together—is to run 
into certain trouble. And it is no sort of answer to say that 
an inconvertible, restricted, discriminating world will be a 
very unpleasant one. 

The view that has been consistently held by this journal 
for at least a decade is that the dollar shortage is—unfor- 
tunately but inescapably—tikely to. be a permanency, That 
conviction has led us to oppose, in turn, the Bretton Woods 
agreements, the conditions attached to the dollar loan of 
1946 and—more récently—the plan to make the pound 
sterling convertible—not because any of these things were 
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in any way undesirable, but because they were unattainable 
The more optimistic views held by others have always 
seemed to us to be based (among other things) on illusions 
about what is likely to be practical politics in Washingion. 
If the Chief Joseph affair, and the other straws in a pro- 
tectionist wind that are clearly visible in Washington (some 
of them are mentioned in a Business Note on page 242) help 
to dispel these illusions, they will serve some purpose. 


& 


The Opposition’s Case 


R Burtier’s second Budget has brought further 
M political success not only to himself but also to his 
chief opponent, Mr Gaitskell. A Budget devoted solely to 
relieving taxation, and therefore by definition “ popular,” 
left the Labour party facing an apparently unscaleable wail. 
Mr Gaitskell earned his followers’ gratitude by pointing a 
way up and even hacking out some footholds. They are 
beginning to realise that the “fair shares” slogan has a 
very limited appeal when it comes to handing out conces- 
sions. Few people object to selective reliefs provided that 
there are no seleetive penalties on other sections of the com- 
munity. Protests about a “ Budget for the rich” will 
doubtless gain credence among the Labour party’s mot 
faithful adherents, but for general consumption they «rc 
weak. Mr Gaitskell gave his side a positive case by focus- 
ing discussion on the most doubtful point in Mr Butler's 
position——the real effectiveness of his intended prod to 
production. : 

Mr Gaitskell’s judgment was vindicated by the fact thai 
the only audible doubts from Conservative members havc 
nearly all been essentially on the same pomt. Argumen' 
by prophecy is, of course, dangerous. If Mr Butler’s hop«: 
of higher output are fulfilled, the Labour party will look « 
little silly. But for the present it is grateful to be given 4 
case of some sort, and at least Mr Gaitskell has his side we’! 
placed to profit from any economic disappointments. 

- The Opposition presumably intended that Mr Bevan: 
winding-up speech should emotional contrast ‘0 
the cooler arguments of Mr Gaitskell and others. But ove: 
the weekend Mr Churchill intervened from Glasgow wit! 
his carefully worded remarks about election prospects. 1: 
effect he said no more than that the Government does no’ 
propose an early election unless the: makes life 
unbearable at Westminster—which leaves him. with all the 
room in the world for manceuvre. But his words nevertheles: 
helped to dispel any genuine passion that might have 
remained in the Budget debate. It was no doubt because he 
sensed this that Mr Bevan tried to lace his normal, florid 
class appeal with some economic arguments of his own. In 


the event he fell between the two and was unusually ineffec- 
tive. Although odd bursts of rhetoric brought cheers from the 
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Labour benches, the speech as a whole was heard by his 
party with a friendly detachment more dismaying to a 
potential leader than any hostility. Those Labour tacticians 
who pushed Mr Bevan to the front bench in the belief that 
on the extra length of rope he would hang himself are 
beginning to think that they deserve congratulation. 


Returned from Korea 


VERY day now brings its quota of new, and often con- 

, flicting, information from returning prisoners of war 
or internees about conditions in North Korea. Each indivi- 
jual can, of course, speak only of his own experiences, and 
there are other inhibiting factors ; men are reluctant to say 
anything that might lead to reprisals against their comrades 
still in captivity, and after two years or more of complete 
insulation from the world of truth a prisoner needs time to 
get his facts into proportion. It would, therefore, seem 
wise to postpone any final conclusions about the Com- 
munists” treatment of their prisoners until a larger volume 
of evidence is available. 

Several points, however, already emerge clearly enough. 
The rapt attention paid to each returning prisoner’s least 
word in itself reflects the rigidity of the barrier of silence 
behind which the. Communists had kept them. No Red 
Cross ‘missions had been allowed access to the camps in 
North Korea; no reliable lists of prisoners or postal arrange- 
ment had been available ; some of the men returned this 
week had been “ missing,” without a sign that they were 
still alive, for many months. It will be remembered that 
for a long time the fate was unknown even of the British 
diplomats and missionaries captured in Seoul, who, by the 
practice of civilised nations, should never have been kept 
prisoner at all. 

Prolonged attempts were made to indoctrinate some of 
the prisoners, and the Communists made—and are still 
making—propaganda use of statements attributed to indivi- 
dual prisoners and internees, some of which have already 
proved to be distorted or wholly false. More immediate 
propaganda value, however, is now being found in the 
alleged coritrast between the appearance of the prisoners 
at the exchange point. Prisoners being returned by the 
United Nations have dishevelled themselves and ripped 
their clothing in order to appear ill-used ; one batch went 
to the length of squeezing the toothpaste out of the tubes 
their captors had given them. Unfortunately these naive 
tactics are not all. Several prisoners returning from North 
Korea report that many of their comrades, who are not yet 
being handed over, are far more seriously ill or wounded. 
Ifeit is true, as this would suggest, that the Communists 
have deliberately held back the men who are in the worst 
shape in order to present a false picture of the general 
condition of their prisoners, it can only be described as one 
of the most revolting deceptions ever practised ; and it is 
earnestly. to be hoped that fuller information will reveal 
that this is not so. 
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Mildness for May Day 


HE May Day slogans broadcast each year by Moscow 
Radio are the texts for Communist sermons every- 
where until further notice. They therefore reflect faithfully 
the prevailing orthodoxy. The list broadcast for this year’s 
celebrations shows a clear shift of emphasis from the slogans 
of Stalin’s day: the stress is now on peace and on the posi- 
bility of settling all issues “ by peaceful means on the basis 
of mutual understanding.” Slogans about “ imperialism” 
and its “criminal schemings ” have been dropped, even in 
reference to Germany. A newcomer among slogans for 
home use, but characteristic of the Kremlin’s present mood, 
is the greeting to the Soviet constitution “ which guarantees 
the rights of all the citizens.” 

There are other significant departures from precedent: 
for example there is, unlike last year, not a single hostile 
reference to Jugoslavia; on the contrary there is a good old- 
fashioned exhortation “to raise higher the banner of 
proletarian internationalism.” The Communist party, which 
used to be called the “party of Lenin led by Stalin,” is now 
called—naturally enough—“the party of Lenin and Stalin 
led by the Central Committee.” Yet the Communist Youth 
(Komsomol) which was normally called “ Leninist- 
Stalinist” is now referred to with the single adjective 
“ Leninist.” Such omissions and changes are seldom in 
Russia due to mere negligence ; they suggest that Malenkov 
should still be regarded as one of three. 


The Ration Prospect 


TORIES that have appeared in some of the papers about 
S a Cabinet plan to make further cuts in the food sub- 
sidies are mere guesswork. But while there is no basis for 
talking about a definite “ plan,” it does seem quite likely 
that the cost of the food subsidies in 1953-54 will work 
out at less than the £220 million estimated by Mr Butler. 
The rate at the end of the financial year (as opposed to 
actual expenditure over the year) was already less than the 
£250 million at which he aimed in last year’s Budget. The 


~ derationing of eggs, feedingstuffs and flour will in them- 


selves reduce the expenditure to about £220 million. 
This does not mean, of course, that there will be no more 
changes. There will certainly have to be some juggling, 
even within a total of {220 million. Some subsidies may be 
reduced or removed so that the retail price of others may 
not rise. It may, for example, be thought desirable that 
prices of welfare foods and of milk in schools should not 
rise, but as the Ministry will be paying higher prices for 
milk that would mean a higher subsidy. On the other side 
of the account, the only subsidy whose abolition is promised 
is the sugar subsidy, which is to go when sugar comes off 
the ration towards the end of the year. It is not usually 
considered safe to deration a food until the public’s pur- 
chases fall below 90 per cent of the ration. For sugar, 
the whole ration is at present being bought. But the Cuban 
deal will increase supplies by about 30 per cent over the 
next twelve months or so, and larger supplies are expected 
from the Commonwealth. — 
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On the evidence of demand in relation to present 
supplies, the foods nearest to freedom would be bacon and 
cooking fat ; only 90 per cent of the total ration is being 
taken up in the shops. The danger with cooking fat—as 
with margarine—is that if it were freed too much might be 
bought up by the manufacturers, who are getting only 50 to 
60 per cent of the sugar and fats that they had before the 
war. To free margarine without butter would cause trouble 
with Commonwealth butter producers ; and to free bacon 
might cause trouble with British farmers. Bacon gets a 
subsidy of sd. a lb and its removal might cause a drop in 
demand which, since the public shows a preference for 
Danish bacon, would be at the British farmer’s expense. 
The Government is, however, showing a commendable 
determination in its food policy, and it will be surprising 
if some at least of the remaining bulls are not taken by the 
horns in the course of the year. 


The Claims of the Services 


EFENCE policy was debated for two days in the House 
D of Lords last week, but relatively little was said about 
the general level of rearmament and defence expenditure. 
The debate circled instead about the problem of priorities. 
Their lordships were critical of the shape of the country’s 
defence effort, but less along lines of party loyalties than of 
loyalties to the particular services in which many of the 
speakers had served. Some, like Viscount Trenchard and 
Lord Tedder, laid most stress on the slow rate at which 
the Royal Air Force is getting adequate numbers of jet 
aircraft. Others, like Lord Strabolgi, voiced their anxiety 
at the way the Navy seems to be coming a bad third for 
finance and supplies; they drew a distressing picture of 
British weakness at sea, with the strength measured by 
numbers of ships obsolete in reserve. Others again 
emphasised the way in which the Army’s resources are 
stretched tight as a drum across the world ; if the commit- 
ments laid on Britain by its position as a world power or 
by voluntary undertaking are to be discharged, it is almost 
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impossible to achieve reductions in Army manpower, in 
length of service, or in the quantity of supplies locked up 
in the pipeline, even when the defence effort as a whole 
is scaled down. 

Such a debate—conducted with much technical know- 
ledge—cannot be decisive. A country that has traditionally 
won its wars at sea, and which now must as decisively ward 
off the attack in the air, in fact finds its Navy reduced in 
strength to eleven cruisers and its air force still awaiting 
the promised aircraft of superior performance. This is not 
less alarming because it occurs when Britain is co-operating 
in Western defence as a major land power. But it cannot 
be helped. Western defence as a whole depends on co- 
operation, and to reduce Britain’s contribution, which other 
powers think of so largely in terms of land formations, 
would merely be to risk the whole structure over which, 
in fact, the Americans hold an air umbrella and whose sea 
lanes the American Navy guards. 

A few particular criticisms may be well founded, but on 
the whole the arguments of the Lords from the three 
services cancelled out. Within the present total of defence 
expenditure, the priorities fixed by the Government are 
about right. They represent compromise decisions deter- 
mined, with little real margin for choice, by the facts of 
existing commitments. If the flow of new weapons were 
to be increased, research expanded or accelerated, more 
ships completed or commissioned—then more would have 
to be spent, and income tax reliefs must not be given. This 
is the hard choice. But as things are, at least it is true to 
say, as Lord Winster pointed out, that only three nations 
seem able to undertake the cost of modern war, and of 
these Britain, in terms of current expenditure and effort, 
is one. This is no cause for complacency, but it is a fact 
that might be more widely known through the world. 


Who Guides the Missiles? 


O meagre is the information provided by Whitehall on 

air defence that useful public discussion of the subject 
is limited and sporadic. A scientific and strategic revolu- 
tion of the utmost importance therefore goes on without 
any impetus that criticism or approval might give it. From 
the morsel of revelation that Lord Alexander let fall last 
week in the House of Lords it appears, for example, that 
research and experiment with guided missiles have gone 
far ¢head of arrangements for their use. Only within the 
last few weeks has the decision been taken—no doubt 
bitterly contested between War Office and Air Ministry— 
that the manning and operation of these new factors in 
air defence should be the responsibility of the Royal Air 
Force ; and it still remains to be settled how Fighter Com- 
mand (under the Air Ministry), Anti-Aircraft Command 
(under the War Office), and the static defence of ports 
(under the Admiralty) will work together. What degree of 
skill, physical fitness and education is needed to guide 
ground-to-air missiles Lord Alexander did not say. Is it 
a job for Territorials or for the Home Guard, for men or 
for women, for regional or more local organisations ?. The 
public does not know. But the Minister of Defence did 
insist that anti-aircraft regiments would be necessary “for 
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PULL-PUSH-LIFT-PRESS-SWIVEL 


The heavy tasks in industry can be 
performed without arduous physical 
exertion. Hydraulically-operated plant 
means effortless operation, utmost relia- 
bility and extreme efficiency. 





The unique range of Plessey ‘high- 
performance’ Hydraulic Pumps is helping 
plant manufacturers to embody a new 
high degree of efficient motivation and 
consequent labour-saving into the design 








: of machinery for industry. 
SS Fully descriptive literature on 
“SS ‘*‘ Plessey Hydraulic Pumps” will be sent 
NS to plant manufacturers on request. 
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Shell technical “know-how” has produced 
a superlative new petrol which gives the best 
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The “Alliance” has representa- 
tives throughout the United 
Kingdom, British Commonwealth 
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> The cheque seemed to be for £20. The bank 
“*. might have spent weeks locating the error — 
had it not been for a machine that threw new 


light on the matter. 








Of all the cheques—one was to blame, but which? 


MODERN BANKING works at high 
speed. Nothing can be allowed to in- 
terrupt the smooth flow of business. 
From the Commercial Bank of Scotland 
comes a story that illustrates the value 
of one of the methods used to detect 
errors— without loss of handling-time 
or inconvenience to their customers. 

Among the millions of cheques banks 
handle, many are badly written, and, 
recently, the Commercial Bank received 
one in their clearing that seemed to be 
for £20. In accordance with banking 
practice this cheque, with many others, 
was listed and added in its appropriate 
batch and promptly forwarded to the 
Branch concerned. On attenipting re- 
conciliation with the in-clearing total, 
an error of £100 was revealed, The Head 
Office then had the problem of tracing 
it without holding up the daily work. 

Normally, this would have entailed 
reference to all amounts of £100 or 
over, and, if that failed, the examina- 
tion of every cheque for amounts of 
under £100. The search would have to 
be conducted after hours. 


The Bank’s method was less compli- 
cated, far faster. Knowing the day the 
error occurred, they simply ran off on 
the Reader of their Burroughs Micro- 
film Equipment the film of their clear- 
ing for that date. Within minutes the 
“ guilty ’’ chequeappeared on the screen, 
and scrutiny showed that, in its typing, 
the hundreds figure of £120 had merged 
with the printed £ sign — leaving a clear 
amount of only £20 showing. 

Result: By such use of their Microfilm 
Equipment, this Scottish Bank, which 
photographs and retains in their original 
order some thousands of cheques a 
day, has been able to save hours of after- 
closing labour and time. In this unusual 
case, the search for the “two-faced” 
cheque might have taken weeks. 

What about you? In any business, docu- 
ment-storage must be considered in 
terms of time and cost—the time it takes 
the staff to trace important records, and 
the cost of the space that is needed to 
keep them safe. By transferring all 
Statistical information to compact, 
non-inflammable spools of Burroughs 


For expert advice on microfilming 


cat’ Burroughs 9} 





Microfilm, the saving, in storage-space 
alone will be greater than 99%. 
Burroughs offer, from their great 
range of modern record-keeping ma- 
chines, the finest Microfilm Equipment 
in the world, British made by G.B.-Bell 
& Howell. Call Burroughs about 
Microfilm feday. Burroughs Adding 
Machine Ltd.,- Avon House, 356-366 
Oxford St., London, W.1. Sales & 
Service Offices in principal cities. 





Seen here at the Recorder of Burroughs Micro- 
film Equipment is Mr. R. M. Thompson, the 
Burroughs Representative who supervised the 
installation of this equipment at the Commercial 
Bank of Scotland Lid. With the Reader, and the 
Automatic Processor, this machine offers you a 
complete storage-system for all your documents. 
For clients who don’t wish to process their own 
film, Burroughs operate afast Processing Service. 
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many years to come.” So missile defence looks like making, 
at first, an additional demand on manpower. 

It would be reassuring to know that somewhere there 
-xists a nucleus of technicians (specialists in artillery as 
well as in air warfare) which could expand as required into 


its defence role, without having to fight every inch of the . 


way against administrative and inter~departmental diffi- 
culties. It is hard to believe that this is a job for Terri- 
‘orials, strained as they are now ; on the other hand, it is 
hard to believe that it is a job exclusively for airmen, con- 
-erned though they are with the guided missile (air-to-air) 


used by the fighter aircraft. Some blending seems neces- - 


sary. Perhaps Mr Churchill could find time to devise 
something that will satisfy the three services and the 
scientists. 


A Vote Against Vereeniging 


T HE extent of Dr Malan’s electoral victory has surprised 
the Nationalists just as it has surprised the United 
Party. The new majority of 29 seats (when Labour wins the 
»y-election for the safe seat of Johannesburg City) will 
represent a gain of 16 on the margin in the old parliament. 
This has been achieved, however, on a minority vote, just 
as was the Nationalist victory of 1948. Only 45 per cent 
if the electorate has voted for Dr Malan even now ; indeed, 
the majority of votes against him is even greater this time 
than last, 130,000 instead of 100,000. The Nationalists’ 
success has three technical reasons: their alteration of con- 
stituency boundaries during the last parliament to suit 
themselvés ; constituencies in the country districts smaller 
than in the towns ;. the fact that young people—mostly 
Afrikaans-speaking Nationalists—are put on the voters’ role 
1s they grow up, while immigrants (usually anti- 
Nationalists) have to wait a long time. 

Nothing can conceal the failure of the United Party to 
win new ground ; it effectively summoned all its supporters 
to the poll, but it made no impression whatever on the 

unconverted. This is the main lesson of the whole campaign. 
It was not just Dr Malan’s “ white civilisation” argument 

that carried the day ; Mr Strauss preached it in only a 
slightly different form. Both dwelt on the crisis facing the 
white man in Africa. What prevented any conversion of 
Nationalist voters was the Nationalist creed of a Boerenasie 
Boer nation). . Mr Strauss: failed because he stood for 

“ South Afticanisma,” ed 

It is fifey years since the Boet war and forty since General 
Hertzog vesurrected:a public appeal to Boer nationalism in 
(912. Fhe présenr election has confirmed what many have 
‘cared for @ fong time. Although the magnanimous Peace 
of Vereeniging gave’ South: Africa half a century of close 
association with: the ideals of the Commonwealth, its 
dominant. will never accept them. Few can now 
doubt thag the mew. Nationalist-administeation will mark a 
turning back on the road of Commonwealth partnership. 
Does this mean a republic? Perhaps ; but if the ways of 
the English-speaking world are to be finally rejected, the 
British, 400, must act. They must see that their relations 
with the rest of the continent in the crucial decade ahead are 
hot prejudiced ‘by African suspicion that they sympathise 
with the ruling South African attitude to racial problems, 


Purging Through Georgia 


SEQUEL to the Kremlin’s volte-face over the doctors’ 
plot took place in Stalin’s native Georgia last week 
when there was a radical reshuffle among the top personali- 
ties of both party and state. The Georgian dignitaries who, 
like the Jewish doctors, had been dismissed or arrested 


_ during the vigilance campaign preceding Stalin’s death now 


stand vindicated. Once again it is admitted that the accusa- 
tions of “bourgeois nationalism” were fabricated by the 
security police. As the toll of the vigilance campaign among 
Georgia’s leaders had been heavy, the reversal of policy led 
to an almost revolutionary reorganisation of the hierarchy. 
Not only the Minister of State Security, Rukhadze, but also 
his protector—the first secretary of the party, Mgeladze—is 
now accused of criminal activity. Thus in the space of a 
few days Georgia was furnished with a new party secretariat 
and bureau, including some of the “ culprits,” a new presi- 
dent and a new head of a reorganised government. 

Georgia had already gone through one “ antinationalist ” 


purge in 1951 and another exactly a year ago ; yet tae cam- 


paign did not get really under way until the second half of 
1952, on the eve of the All-Union Congress (see The 
Economist of September 27th). Stalin, always interested in 
the affairs of his Corsica, could not be unaware of the 
struggle and of the issues involved. Indeed, the Mgeladze 
who is now in disgrace was prominent at the October 
Congress, and he referred specifically in his speech to 
deviations and to the cure effected with Stalin’s personal 
intervention. Yet even in Stalin’s homeland his policies 
and men are now being pushed aside, as in the rest of the 
Union. 

The same interpretation might be applied to Beria, 
Stalin’s fellow-Georgian and Malenkov’s partner in the 
triumvirate, who seems to have been personally in charge 
of the purge last April. Yet there are indications that Beria 
was acting on Stalin’s orders and that some of the later 
appointments, including that to the Ministry of Security, 
went against his choice. However, the new Minister of 
Security, Dekanozov, is an old collaborator of Beria’s from 
the time when he was in charge of security in the Caucasus, 
and held for some time the post of vice-Minister of Foreign 
Affairs. The appointment to a provincial ministry of such 
an important person may be read asa symptom of the 
struggle going on between the “ reformists ” in the present 
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Soviet leadership and their more rigid opponents, who 
seemed to have the upper hand on the eve of Stalin’s death. 
With the shadow of Bonapartism hanging over them 
Malenkov and his fellow “reformists” cannot afford « 
indulge in personal rivalry. 


Atlantic Amateurs 


fer ministers of foreign affairs, finance and defence who 
are meeting in the Atlantic Council this week-end can- 
not ignore the open letter addressed to them by over 150 
prominent persons from the United States, Canada, France 
and Britain. Both in the North Atlantic Treaty and in 
many passages of ministerial rhetoric is to be found justifi- 
cation of their proposal that Nato should take more respon- 
sibility for the economic problems of its members. They 
ask, indeed, for a joint declaration by the Council that it 
will propose immediate steps to expand and liberate trade 
“so that the Atlantic nations may eventually become one 
financial and trading community.” They also want Nato 
to absorb the functions of international economic agencies 
(presumably bodies like thé OEEC) wherever this could 
improve efficiency and relations between governments. 


The purpose of all this is simply stated: more co-opera- 
tion between member governments in order to produce 
better defence at less cost, and higher standards of living. 
This admirable objective should stand whatever future 
Russian action or intentions may be. But.there are two 
comments to make. Those who want the Atlantic Com- 
munity to develop powerful institutions within Nato must 
recognise—and above all study—the solid difficulties in the 
way. No government or legislature has so far shown signs 
of wishing to have national sovereignty modified one jot, 
least of all the United States. Until more has been done to 
iilumigate the obstacles, discussion will be inconclusive 
and woolly, eventually discrediting by its futility the cause 
it has at heart. To create a real Atlantic Community is 
to bring about a revolution, and here there is a lesson to be 
learnt from the Communists. They do not propose revolu- 
tions, they organise them in detail. 


The letter, unfortunately, also proposes setting up a 
North Atlantic Consultative “ssembly. Such a body, unlike 
the Council of Europe, would come after instead of before 
the creation and growth of efficient functional bodies and 
might therefore serve some practical purposes. But it could 
also tax unduly the time and energy of the small permanent 
staff in Paris who are in a position to create an inter- 
national tradition in Nato. If there is to be an Atlantic 
debating chamber let it start by being unofficial and let it 
first test the capacity of its enthusiasts for hard work. 


Ireland Awaits More Taxes 


R the first time in many years Irish taxpayers read of 
the British Budget with envy rather than sympathy. 
Comparison of receipts in the last financial year with the 
estimates shows that Mr MacEntee, unlike Mr Butler, will 
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be obliged to find further revenue when he opens his Budget 
in the first week of May. And that, our correspondent in 
Dublin points out, will not be all ; legislation now contem- 
plated will involve further outlays. Not the least depressing 
aspect of the situation is that public expenditure appears to 
have slipped free of all control. It is difficult to see how 
revenue can be expanded proportionately to the needs of the 
state unless Mr MacEntee is prepared to raise income tax to 
within one shilling of the British. rate—which would be a 
narrower differential than has existed for almost a decade 
and a half. Mr de Valera has lately agreed that the limits 
of taxation have been approached, but as yet he does not 
appear to have made the corresponding calculations about 
expenditure. 


The immediate difficulty in Irish public finance is the 
commonplace embarrassment that results from trying to live 
beyond one’s means. Thé momentum of politics favours 
increased capital and current outlay. The policy of high 
state investment is still accepted by both sides in the Dual. 
It is true that there is much necessary investment that has 
to be done by the state if it is to be done at all, but the 
difficulty of financing thé programme is steadily increasing 
now that the economy is subject to dearer money and higher 
taxation. At the same time, recent and contemplated policies 
of social welfare are increasing the number and the weight 
of charges on the budget. Mr Butler’s decision to leave 
the public with more money in its pocket did not go unre- 
marked, but it is hard to see how his example can be 
followed in Ireland. 


The difficulty will be the greater because present condi- 
tions do not favour any quick expansion of production. The 
economy is strained not only by high state spending but 
also by the continuous augmentation of an already high 
tariff, which drives up prices and wages. Although exports 
have expanded in recent months, there are now dangerous 
signs that Ireland will be priced out of export markets. Mr 
MacEntee’s problem, which indeed will have to be faced 
sooner or later by the Opposition also, goes deeper than the 
budgetary provisions that must be made next month. 


The Sovereign Union 


R HARRY BONSOR has won his legal action against the 

Musicians’ Union. His expulsion from the union in 
1949 has been declared: null and void, and it has been 
restrained by an injunction from acting on that expulsion. 
Mr Bonsor has thus had restored to him his right to earn 
his living by his own lifelong profession and been rescued 
from the necessity, inflicted by the union’s interpretation 
of its rules, of subsisting by casual labour such as chipping 
rust off seaside piers. 


To anyone but a convinced syndicalist this is a -satis- 
factory upshot ; but satisfaction is tempered by considera- 
tion of the grounds on which the judgment rested. A 
union’s fight to pass an economic death sentence on any 
member for ‘any reason whatever was not questioned— 
provided its rules could be shown to cover the particular 
set of circumstances concerned. Mr Bonsor’s expulsion was 
invalid because of a technicality of procedure ; had the 


proper procedure, under the union’s rules, been duly 
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followed, he could have remained, for all that the law could 
do to help him, a casual labourer for life. No doubt it is 
something that correct procedures must be followed ; they 
can give some safeguard against personal spite and tyranny. 
But they can also be framed so as to give no safeguard at 
all. There is nothing to prevent a union from drafting or 
changing its rules in such a way, and from electing such 
a hierarchy to administer them, as would quite legally sub- 
ject its members to the most arbitrary and all-pervading 
tyranny ; nothing, that is, except the unreliable libertarian 
sentiments and vigilance of the rank and file majority. 
Where, as in this instance, the union has succeeded in 
imposing a closed shop, not only the individual’s benefits 
of membership but his entire livelihood may depend on the 
wording of a rule or the state of an official’s liver ; and 
nothing in Mr Justice Upjohn’s judgment alters this 
fundamental evil. 


The closed shop is bad enough in itself, bestowing as it 
does, on any union strong enough to impose it, the power 
of economic life and death. That this should be exercised 
within a privately erected constitutional framework of 
which the law takes no cognisance is a further anomaly. 
Sooner or later, the unions may have to choose between a 
limitation of this power and limitation on their internal 
autonomy. They would be wise to choose the former. 


Worried East Germans 


HE letter addressed by the presidium of the “ People’s 

Chamber ” of Eastern Germany to the Speaker of the 
House of Commons is a preposterous performance: a body 
that has no valid claim to represent the people of Soviet 
Germany appeals over the heads of the Government to 
the House of Commons through the Speaker. The men 
who drafted this document only recently called on the West 
Germans—not for the first time—to overthrow “Dr 
Adenauer and his Cabinet by force. They are beyond the 
parliamentary pale and should not be taken seriously at 
Westminster. 


Their gesture is aS sinister as it is clumsy, for it reveals 
the credulity and ignorance of these politicians beyond the 
Elbe as nothing else could. Dr Adenauer, they say, is 
encouraging separatism in Alsace-Lorraine and has claimed 
colonies ; the offices of the Bonn Government “have 
become the playground of sworn enemies of peace and 
democracy.” ‘There is no hint of conciliation or reasonable- 
ness. When they say that a conference of the four powers 
on German unity would lead to “democratisation of its 
institutions ” they mean that the whole of Germany would 
then be open to the treatment that only the East has so 
far experienced 


The Communist tools in the People’s Chamber may, of 
course, be in deeply troubled mood. If Malenkov and his 
colleagues wished for a four-power settlement in Germany, 
big concessions would have to be made in the Soviet Zone 
by the Communists. The appointment this week of 
Professor Yudin as political adviser to General Chuikov in 
the Soviet control commission may point towards a review 
of policy, for he is a member of the central committee of 
the Soviet Communist Party and former editor of the 
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Cominform Journal. He is a Malenkov man and has the 
necessary repute as a theoretician to get the German Com- 
munists out of the appalling dilemmas in which a policy of 
appeasement by Moscow would place them. The direct 
evidence of such an intention remains of the slightes: ; 
indeed, the persecution of Christians and liberal-minded 
people in the Soviet Zone has become worse in recent 
weeks. But something is certainly brewing on the Russian 
side. 


Pakistan’s Crisis 


© most people the sacking of Kwaja Nazimuddin at 

the end of last week came as something of a shock. 
In no other Commonwealth country could the head of the 
state dismiss the prime minister without any reference to 
the legislature. Yet it may be argued that this action by 
the Governor-General, Mr Ghulam Mohammed, was as 
legal as it was courageous. Pakistan has no proper con- 
stitution ; its administration is based on the last Govern- 
ment of India Act before the British handover of power. 
This, indeed, is one of the factors for which blame must 
be laid at Mr Nazimuddin’s door. It is high time that the 
constitutional issue was settled ; national elections were held 
throughout Pakistan ; and a serious attempt made to give 
the government roots among the people. _ 
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The wisdom of the Governor-General’s bold move may be 
judged by the calm with which it has been accepted by the 
country. The indecisiveness of the admini-’ ‘ion had come 
ro endanger the security of the 70 million people in this 
strategically placed Moslem state. The hold on power of 
the little group of skilled and intelligent men who fought 
for and built Pakistan has looked increasingly tenuous 
unless they could establish a progressive state, at once 
economically viable and politically stable. In both respects, 
Pakistan has lately been losing ground fast. During the 
past eighteen months it has gone from a food surplus to the 
real threat of widespread famine, and from a sense of unity 
and political purpose to a series of plots against the govern- 
ment; even now the outside world has heard virtually 
nothing of the recent severe crisis in the Punjab. Religious 
intolerance and reaction have increased. Above all, an 
insidious if sometimes indirect censorship has begun to 
impose itself on vital liberties such as freedom of speech> 
and press. The full facts about recent events have even 
been prevented from reaching the outside world. 


If the youthful new prime minister, Mr Mohammed Ali, 
has an unpleasant mess to clear up at home, the outloek is 
also difficult abroad. The proposed talks with Mr Nehru 
should certainly take place even if they have to be post- 
poned for a few weeks ; and Pakistan’s relations with the 
Commonwealth, the United States and the Middle East 
all demand clarification. Fortunately, Sir Zafrullah Khan 
continues as Foreign Minister and Mr Mohammed Ali 
has himself just come back from being ambassador in 
Washington. But the new government will have to act 
fast if it is to avert famine and restore Pakistan’s position 
as a factor of stability in southern Asia. 


Japanese Election Results 


HE general election in Japan has had an interesting 
ge outcome which appears to reflect not only trends in 
internal politics, but also recent events in the international 
field. The developments which led to the fall of Mr 
Yoshida’s government indicated a political offensive from 
the Right; for Mr Hatoyama, who broke away from Mr 
Yoshida’s Liberal Party with a group of followers, adopted 
a programme distinctly to the right of the Prime Minister, 
while the Progressive party, léd by Mr Shigemitsu, stood 
for a more substantial scale of rearmament and a revision 
of the postwar “ MacArthur Constitution.” The issues 
were, however, defined while the cold war was still icy 
and there was a widespread feeling in favour of restoring 
Japan’s armed strength and something like the old state 
authority as conditions of survival in a harsh and danger- 
ous world. But the scattering of springtime blossoms of 
good will from Moscow during the past weeks has created 
fresh doubts about the need to devote any part of Japan’s 
overstrained budget to the building of new armed forces. 
Thus the Socialists, as the opponents of rearmament, have 
gained the advantage from the new climate of popular 
sentiment. A move to the Left might, perhaps, have 
occurred in any case on issues of purely domestic concern, 
but the great prominence of the rearmament question in 
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recent political controversy indicates that it has been the 
main factor on which the election has turned. 


In the last Diet the united Liberal Party had 245 seats 
out of a total of 466, assuring Mr Yoshida an absolute 
majority. Now the Yoshida Liberals have 199 and the 
Hatoyama Liberals 35 seats, which means that the two 
Liberal factions together have lost 11 seats. The Pro- 
gressives have gone down from 88 to 76, losing 12 seats. 
The Right Socialists, on the other hand, have gone up 
from 60 to 66, and the Left Socialists from §6 to 72. 
Only one Communist has been elected, but the Left 
Socialists have a strong Communist tinge, and may be 
regarded as a “ Nenni party” in Japanese politics. If Mr 
Yoshida now tries to form another Cabinet, he must look 
for a coalition with either the Progressives or the Right 
Socialists ; each of these parties could provide him with 
a working majority in the new Diet. Neither combination, 
however, is likely to be very stable, and Japan seems to be 
entering on a period of political stress. 





The Good Old Days 


The glorious old days of Parliamentary Government 
and Parliamentary tactics are over—the days of Walpole 
and Chatham, and Pitt, when the House of Commons con- 
sisted of two armies ranged in battle array against each 
other, subjected to military discipline and acting according 
to an almost military code of honour ; when absence from 
parade or division required leave asked and obtained ; 
when the slightest insubordination met with prompt 
rebuke and severe punishment; and when desertion, 
whether temporary or entire, was visited with ignominy 
as certain and penalties almost as serious, as if it had 
been committed by an actual soldier on the field of battle 
and in the face of the enemy. In those halycon days, not 
only was there no third or fourth party to embarrass action 
and set calculation at defiance, but “ independent 
members ” were animals almost as rare as the sea serpent 
and as mythical as the unicorn ; and, when they now and 
then appeared, were coolly put aside and left out of the 
estimate altogether as, according to the definition of one 
of the Premiers whom they plagued, “ members on whom 
no dependence could be placed.” Now, all this is changed. 
Even before the Reform Bill a new party, neither Whig 
nor Tory, had been formed ; and after that measure they 
increased greatly in numerical strength, in influence, and 
in organisation ; while, in addition, a number of really 
“independent members ” have found their way into the 
House—politicians “ unattached "—men who work, as the 
phrase is, “On their own hook ”—owning no allegiance, 
bound by no engagements, acting on no system.... It is 
obvious that the real strain and trial of the British con- 
stitution, which has been staved off for generations, has 
come now. Those old traditions, those conventional rules, 
those ingrained habits of political action, which have so 
long masked the theoretical defects and unworkable con- 
tradictions in a Representative Government like ours, are 
no longer applicable, and can no longer be observed . . . 
a startling fact which fills us with gloomy forebodings 
for the future, not so much of this Ministry as of Parlia- 
mentary Government altogether. 


The Economist 


April 23, 1853 
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[he Building Industry 


Sie—I have read your articles with 
interest and I see from your current 
issue that Mr Richard Shepherd has 
tiken you to task from the architect’s 
point of view. May I be allowed to deal 
wich the three points he has selected 
from your second article. 

(. “ The rigidity of specification and 
nomination of sub-contractors by archi- 
tects has deprived the builder of his 
ability to make do and substitute.” The 
view expressed in your article. is correct. 
Rigidity of specification starts in the 
architect’s or surveyor’s office... In. these 
cases we see sub-contractors nominated 
vht down to the supply of locks and 
its to be fitted to doors. When the 
ulder asks for delivery he finds it is 
 forthcoming—usually because the 
concentration of one pattern has 
exhausted the manufacturer’s stock. 
When planners held less sway than they 
do today the practice was to leave the 
builder to obtain his own supplies, after 
ubmitting samples to the architect for 
his approval. Let me quote another 
example ; the architect included a prime 
cost sum of facing bricks of sound 
quality, but he instructed the builder to 
buy second facings from a nominated 
supplier. The result was that the 
seconds, for which there is no merchant- 
ible quality, arrived with numerous fire 
cracks which led to excessive wastage 
of material and increased labour costs ; 
this wastage and loss the architect 
expected the builder or the brick-maker, 
or both, to bear. % 

2. “ Expensive methods have some- 
times been forced on the builder, with 
iitendant delays.” This statement is 
also quite true. The point you make 
frequently occurs where the architect 
possesses no knowledge of specialist’s 
work. He relies upon the specialist not 
only for the design, but for the detailed 
drawings and the work is included as a 
prime cost item in the specification based 
on whatever sum the specialist decides 
to quote. Sometimes a large part of a 
building contract consists of such items 
which have not been the subject of 
-ompetitive tendering. The specialist 
knows that neither the architect nor 

builder can go elsewhere for 
‘is product and both have to await his 
onvenience ; this means delay for which 
the builder suffers ially. The 
architect grants an extension of time and 
nukes a suitable explanation to the 
building owner. . 

3. “ They are certainly responsible for 
long delays in completion of contract 
documents.” The legal department of a 
local authority cannot complete contract 
documents without the technical details, 
which must come from the architect. 
Often many changes are made between 
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the tendering and the contract stage ; 
this causes deliys and often needless 
trouble for the builder for which he 
obtains no reimbursement. There are 
still many architects who afe not pre- 
pared to supply the builder with a 
counterpart of the contract signed by 
the employer, which, incidentally, is the 
builder’s legal entitlement. If either 
the employer or the builder wishes to 
inspect the contract document he must 
attend at the architect’s office by 
appointment. Architects generally need 
to be reminded that a building contract 
represents a mutual bargain and is not a 
master and servant agreement. 

One final point ; a builder can be held 
responsible for an architect’s faulty 
design. Builders need,to protect them- 
selves by drawing the architect’s atten- 
tion, in writing, to faulty constructional 
planning and they should refuse to pro- 
ceed with the work until the architect 
has undertaken, in writing, to a¢cept full 
responsibility for any faulty planning. 
This is a matter the architects them- 
selves should put right ; it is unjust that 
the builder should be held legally 
responsible for other than his own 
failures.—Yours faithfully, 

W. KerrH MartTIN 
Eastbourne, Sussex 


* 


Sir—Your articles on the building 
industry reached the conclusion that 
“building performance is _ perfectly 
capable of rapid improvement, both by 
the return to competition and the use 
of proved technological advances.” 

The progressive introduction of tech- 
nological advances is unfortunately 
hindered at present by a ruling of the 
Royal Institute of British _ Architects 
which prohibits the use of their letters 
designate to any member who becomes a 
director in a contracting firm. There is 
thus a psychological barrier preventing 
qualified architects from moving into the 
contracting field. In the civil engineer- 
ing industry, by contrast, contractors 
have for long been recruiting qualified 
civil engineers to their staffs, and many 
of these men have now reached direc- 
torial positions, and are thus able to 
introduce and experiment with mechan- 
ised equipment and new techniques. 
Furthermore, in the Institution of Civil 
Engineers, these civil engineering direc- 
tors mingle freely as equals with their 
opposite numbers from the consulting 
engineers’ offices for the exchange of 
learned information. The result is that 
both design and construction reap valu- 
able benefits. It would therefore seem 
that the Royal Institute of British Archi- 
tects could make a most helpful contri- 
bution towards the improvement -of 
technical standards in the building 


industry by encouraging, instead of dis- / 
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couraging, any of their members, who 
so wish, to make their careers on the 
contracting side instead of on the design- 
ing side.—Yours faithfully, 

London, W.9 J. H. W. Turner 


Australia 


Sir—As an Australian, may I comment 
on Me J. F. Cairns’s expression of the 
Australian point of view? Firstly, it is 
not laisser faire which has produced a 
lop - sided Australian “milk - bar” 
economy ; actually this largely results 
from opposite causes, including govern- 
ment wage and tariff policy which has 
made sheltered industries more profit- 
able.- As the most important primary 
products sell at or around world parity 
prices, the high cost of labour and of 
most machinery has made this form of 


production, except in recent years, rela- © 


tively unprofitable and private invest- 
ment has been channelled into sheltered 
consumer projects where returns have 
been greater. In the rural branch of 
primary industries, production was 
maintained and increased during the 
thirties mainly because of the prevalence 
of the family farming system ; in this 
period with lower average returns 
farmers attempted to- maintain total 
returns with increased production. In 
the last few years, although average 
returns have been high, output on estab- 
lished farms has tended to diminish for 
the same reasons, aided by the city forty- 
hour week, the high cost of hired labour 
and capital, and steeply progressive 
taxation. In contrast, the mining indus- 
tries, which employ practically no family 
labour, showed an output decline in the 
thirties (except gold output, which 
increased due to devaluation and 
increased private prospecting). Even 
today, largely due to union control of 
labour entry and capital input expan- 
sion, total mining output is below 1913 
levels. If there were a partial return to 
laisser faire many of the anomalies 
within the Australian economy would 
disappear—after a difficult transitional 
period, 

It is apparent that Mr Cairns mis- 
understands the concept of the sterling 
area. Although he is correct in stating 
that Australia will earn more. sterling 
through increased exports of primary 
products, Britain would then purchase 
proportionately less from dollar areas, 
and with the resulting larger dollar 
reserves Australia should be able to make 
greater capital imports from those areas. 
In fact, if Australia had a greater export 
surplus it is likely, even with existing 
United States tariffs, that many primary 
products—for example, meat—would 
find a ready sale in the United States.—. 
Yours faithfully, IAN SHANNON 
Corpus Christi College, Oxford 


* 


Sir—Mr Colin Clark’s letter in your 
issue of March 21st states:—*“ There 
are, in fact, very large areas where addi- 
tional sugar cane could be grown, but 
Queensland State legislation prevents 
this... . Queensland farmers are for- 
bidden to produce additional supplies of 
the commodity which Britain and other 
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sterling area countries have to import for 
dollars.” 

These passages would suggest to your 
readers that the acreage under sugar 
cane in Queensland has been kept 
Stauonary, under legislative enactment, 
at a time of high overseas demand for 
sterling sugar. 

In fact, the Queensland sugar indus- 
try (which produces over 95 per cent of 
Australia’s sugar output) is in the final 
stages ofa major expansion of acreage 
cultivated. This expansion began in 
1947 and has been progressively accel- 
erated, particularly after an export target 
and quota of 600,000 tons of sugar per 
annum was agreed upon with the UK 
Government in December, 1949. — Acre- 
age has been increased by 37 per cent 
since 1946. 

Under long-standing legislation the 
Central Sugar Cane Prices Board has the 
duty of assigning to each sugar mill the 
lands from which the mill is obliged to 
accept the crop of sugar cane for crush- 
ing. Sugar cane can be grown for the 
purpose of sugar manufacture only on 
such “assigned areas.” The Board has 
full authority to add to the “ assigned 
areas,” as required to meet the demand 
for sugar in Australia or overseas, and 
has exercised this power very extensively 
in recent years.—Yours faithfully, 


Brisbane E. T. S. PEARce 
Investing in the . 
Commonwealth 

Sirn—The recent announcement of 


some relaxation of restrictions on UK 
investments in North America has been 
warmly received in Canada. It is dis- 
tressing, however, to see that neither 
British companies with interests already 
here nor prospective newcomers seem to 
have noticed that there is a vigorous and 
self-conscious nationalism mingled with, 
and in part propelling, the Canadian 
expansion. 

In this connection it is well to recall 
the fate of the huge American Viscose 
Corporation, which was carried off in 
broad sunlight by a senatorial lobby 
when the passage of Lend-Lease through 
Congress was in the balance. There 
would seem very little doubt but. that 
this could have been avoided if the 
former owners of AVC had previously 
made available to the American public 
even a small percentage of its stock, 
and those concerned with the perman- 
ence of British investment in Canada 
might well ponder this. A timely stitch 
now might save ninety times nine in the 
bleak days ahead. 

Quite apart from the enlightened self- 
interest of such a move, it would be an 
appropriate and much appreciated 
recognition of Canada’s increasing posi- 
tion and prestige if UK firms investing 
here were to invite local financial parti- 
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cipation. It would also serve as an 
example, to other countries requiring 
foreign capital, of the type of regenerated 
Western investment policy which could 
flourish under steady and responsible 
government, and was not flagrantly at 
odds with sensitive national feelings.— 
Yours faithfully, J. P. Hatt 
Montreal, Canada 


Decision for Federation 


Sir—We liberal South Africans appre- 
ciate the difficulties of those who have 


had to advocate federation before such - 


different audiences as the British public, 
the S. Rhodesian settlers and the in- 
digenous African population. But we 
can also imagine how the appeal to 
S. Rhodesia to sttpport federation in 
order to prevent the establishment of a 
“Gold Coast” on its northern frontier 
must suggest to thinking Africans that 
federation will delay their advance to 
self-government ; and the argument that 
the alternative to federation is for S. 
Rhodesia to turn south suggests that the 
dominant settler mentality is not averse 
to Malanite prinaiples. 

It is not fair or reasonable that con- 
servative and backward. peoples, who 
came under the protection of the British 
Crown at their own request, should be 
stampedéd into a new allegiance with 
white settlers at a time when events in 
South Africa have seriously impaired the 
good ‘faith of settler communities in the 
eyes of all Africans. . If Britain, the most 
liberal of the colonial powers, imposes 
federation in haste against African 
wishes, what answer shall wé give to 
our own illtberal white majority which 
(even Dr Malan according to his lights) 
seeks to compel the Africans “in their 
own interests” ? And what answer will 
Britain give to the next South African 
request for the incorporation of the High 
Commission Territories “in their own 
best economic interests” despite the 
opposition of their inhabitants ?—Yours 
faithfully, C. W. M. Geir 
Rustenburg, Transvaal 


Patches in Britain’s Purse 


Srr—In your article of April 11th you 
say that the “ simple identity between an 
internal surplus of savings and an 
external surplus on the current balance 
of payments is the third main lesson to 
be derived -from the national income 
Statistics, but it is not, always an easy 
one to assimilate.” This is an identity 
which you yourselves have often, and 
rightly, stressed, but might I suggest 
that you seem now to be in danger of 
confusing an identity with an analysis of 
cause and effect? This appears most 
clearly when you point out later in the 
article that the private sector “ had £607 
million over and to spare in 1952,” and 
then go on to say that “if public 
authorities had managed to keep a. tight 
rein on their own expenditure, Britain’s 
balance with the outside world would 
have benefited by the full extent of this 
turn-round .. in the capital account of 
the private sector.” 

Surely this is much too simple? If 
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public authorities had spent less th 
would have released resources 
_could have been used up in several ways 

What you say would only have been true 


; true 
if all the resources so released had been 
used to supplement exports or dispense 


cy 
which 


with imports. At a time when the 
volume of exports was dependen: on 
demand as well as on resources ayaij- 
able, one could hardly expect the balance 
of payments to be improved by any- 
thing like the amount you imply. Some 
of the released resources (assuminy no 
more unemployment of factors of pro- 
duction than actually occurred) would 
certainly have been used at home. and 
might, for example, have gone into 
capital formation in the private sector. 
The national income figures would 
then have shown less overspending in 
the public sector, a smaller surplus in 
the private sector, and a more favourable 
balance of payments. The identity you 
mention would still, of course, exist, but 
the figures would not be those which 
you imply.—Yours faithfully, 
AUBREY SILBERSTON , 
St. Catherine’s College, Cambridge 


Economic Survey for 1953 


Sirn—The summary in your issue of 
April 4th makes the arithmetic of the 
terms of trade seem more impenetrable 
than it is. You say: “ Britain’s export 
prices rose by some § per cent last year, 
while its import prices fell by 2 per 
cent ; on a total trade turnover of nearly 
£5,800 million these two price move- 
ments strengthened Britain’s balance by 
about £330 million in 1952... .” Move- 
ments of this size on such a turnover 
could hardly produce so large a result. 
In fact the § per cent and the 2 per cent 
presumably refer to trade account 
statistics, while the £330 million refers 
to balance of payments figures, and 
therefore covers a different period. — 
Yours faithfully, F. G. Davivson 
Croydon 


Losses on Export Credits 


Sir—In the issue of February 7th 
you state that “some of the money may 
still come back.” This pre-supposes 
that’ Brazil is going to default on her 
commercial debts ; a supposition which 
those closely connected with Brazil do 
not for one moment believe. 

In a second article, which appeared 
on February 28th, which has to do with 
the settlement of Brazil’s sterling com- 
mercial debts in arrears, it is said that 
“there have been hints from Rio ce 
Janeiro that the Brazilian authorities . .. 
will . . . try to clear commercial arrears, 
if they do so at all, by applying the free 
rate of exchange.” 

This is the first time that we, in Brazil, 
have heard that this country will try to 
pay off these debts in the free market. 
Everything said in official and sem'- 
official circles points to the fact that 
Brazil will pay these accounts anc 
will pay them at the official rate of 
exchange. We, here, have no doubt of 
this.—Yours faithfully, 

Sao Paulo 


Gupert A. Last 
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Finsbury Cirens 
1813 











In nine reigns the name 

of Cubitts has stood for progressive 
methods and solid achievement. 
Illustrated here are examples of 
contracts carried out in the reigns of 
George IH and George IV. 





NOW, AS IN THE PAST... 


CUBITTS 


BUILD FOR THE FUTURE 







Woburn Walk 
Bloomsbury 
1823 
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HOLLAND & HANNEN AND CUBITTS LIMITED 


ONE QUEEN ANNE'S GATE + WESTMINSTER: SWI + ENGLAND + SCOTLAND - OVERSEAS 
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Watch a sand moulder at work in the ironfoun- 


dries of Newton Chambers and you will instantly | 


sense the skill and experience of a man with a 
. fascinating mastery over his tools. The mould he 
fashions in sand will give the metal its final form, 
perfect in every detail. For seven generations 
such men have helped to build the Company’s 
At Newton Chambers 


every present-day development rests on the sure 


world-wide reputation. 


Joundation of 160 years of hard-won experience. 


Neston: Chambers 


& COMPANY LIMITED, THORNCLIFFE, SHEFFIELD 


HEAVY CONSTRUCTIONAL ENGINEERING, EXCAVATORS, INDUSTRIAL AND 
DOMESTIC HEATING APPLIANCES, FUEL ECONOMISERS, IZAL AND OTHER 
CHEMICAL PRODUCTS. 
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THE ORGANISATION OF 


HENRY GARDNER 
& CO. LTD. 


(CAPITAL AND RESERVES, £2,000,000) 
is associated with 


The British Metal Corporation (Pakistan) Lid., 
Drew, Brown Ltd. (Canada), Sandilands Buttery & Co. Lid. (Mal... «), 
and C, Tennant Sons & Co., of New York, as well as with 
the associates of The British Metal Corporation Lid., Lovdon, 
Australia, Canada, India, South Africa and Central Africa. 
The Group provides manufac- throughout the world. Fx) ert 


turers and producers of finished — knowledge in distrib@tion ond 


articles and raw commodities salesmanship is availabe 
with an economical method through the various unit: of 
of marketing their products the Group. 


2, METAL EXCHANGE BUILDINGS, LEADENHALL AVENUE, 


LONDON, E.C.3 
. TELEGRAMS CABLES TELEPHONE 
Nonfermet Telex London Nonfermet Londen MANsion House 4521 (10 |ines) 





Branches at BIRMINGHAM, MANCHESTER and GLASCOW 








AMERICAN SURVEY is prepared partly in 
the United States, partly in London. 
Those items which are written in the 
United States carry an indication to 
that effect; all others are the work of 
the editorial staff in London. 


Words, Not Trade 


Washington, D.C. 

E care nothing for mere rhetoric” the President 

W said in his speech before the American Society of 
Newspaper Editors last week when he demanded that 
-cent Russian gestures should be “attested by deeds.” 
[he English Electric Company probably added a fervent 

Amen” as it prepared to bid again for the contract for 
transformers and generators for the Chief Joseph Dam, a 
power project being developed by the Army Engineers in 
ie State of Washington. At the first attempt, the com- 
pany’s tender had been nearly $1 million below that of the 
nearest American firm. This case is important not only 
because it involves more than $5 million worth of business 
for a foreign industry but also because it provided the first 
practical test of the sincerity of the new Administration’s 
professed belief that the United States should, as General 
Eisenhower put it during the campaign last autumn, “ seck 
out opportunities to increase imports of commodities, goods 
and services which will improve our economy and help make 
our allies self-supporting.” . The Administration came out 
t the test with drooping colours. 

Over the last.few years those English firms which have 
been trying to sell electrical equipment in the United States 
have had some unnerying experiences but they have, until 
ow, had the help of the-federal government in their efforts 
o get fair treatment, and ‘whete the government itself had 

uciedicliael there has ‘been no cause for-complaint. Both 
the Bureau of Reclamation and the Department of the Army 
have behaved with- great fairness, récognising the existence 
ot the Buy American Act, which requires government pur- 
chasers. to, give preference to domestic producers, but 
interpreting i¢- with reasonable flexibility. -In the case of the 
Chief Joseph Dam, however, the ‘Secretary of the Army, 
not being willing. t take the decision himself, passed it up 
to the Secretary-of Defence. - Mr Charles Wilson, whose 
ideas on trade policy seem‘ to differ ‘somewhat from those 
of his late rival iff the motor car industry, Mr Henry Ford, 
took the problem.to a Cabinet meeting. 

In spite of all the efforts of General Bedell Smith, the 
Under Secretary of. State, and Mr Harold Stassen, the 
Mutual Security Director, Mr Wilson’ 3 arguments won and 
‘he English Electric Company did not get the contract. It 
was not given at once, however, to the lowest American 
bidder, as it should have ‘been if the Buy American Act, 
which is now being quoted in defence of the decision, really 
made it impossible to award it to a foreign firm. Instead, 

all the tenders were rejected and everyone is to have ‘the 
chance to bid again—with the American firms now knowing 
the figure which they. must approach next time. 


x 


All this could be dismissed as but on¢ more example of a 
familiar commercial patriotism if it were not that the Presi- 
dent himself made the decision in favour of Mr Wilson and 
against Mr Stassen and General Bedell Smith. The 
Washington: Post has suggested that Mr Eisenhower was 
unaware’ that, under the Buy American Act, he had dis- 
cretionary powers and that he believed that he had no 
alternative. If-so; it is surprising that he was not told by 
somebody present at the Cabinet meeting of April 3rd, 
or by one of his staff, that he was not merely a helpless 
instrument of Mr Roosevelt’s first Congress. 


i‘ 


Four days after that Cabinet meeting ‘the President sent 
to Congress’a recommendation that the Reciprocal Trade 
Agreements Act should be extended for one year in its 
present form, a form which, as the Washington Post pointed 
out, would not “open the doors for an avalanche of new 
imports.” In the message he spoke of 

the need to develop, through co-operative action among 

the free nations, a strong self-supporting economic system 

capable of providing both the military strength to deter 
aggression and the rising productivity that can improve 
living standards, 
but he postponed discussion of the measures which might 
make this possible until a thorough and comprehensive 
re-examination of the economic foreign policy of the United 
States has been undertaken by a group headed by 
Mr Lewis Douglas. 

Meanwhile, Representative Simpson, of Pennsylvania, has 
stolen the initiative and introduced a Bill into Congress 
which, in the absence of anything sponsored by the White 
House, will be the instrument for the extension of the 
Reciprocal Trade Agreements Act. It is full of crippling 
amendments which will have to be defeated one by one if 
the Act is to re-emerge even in its present unsatisfactory 
condition. One of the chief features of Mr Simpson’s Bill 
is that wherever the words “ serious injury to the domestic 
industry producing like or directly competitive articles ~ 
appeat im the existing Act they shall be replaced by 

“unemployment of or injury to American workers, miners, 
farmers, or producers, producing like or competitive 
articles, or impairment of the national security” —a 
splendidly comprehensive phrase. And he also proposes 
that when the Tariff Commission, to which the President 
has recently appointed a man of known high protectionist 
views, reports that damage is being done by imports to 
American workers, miners and so on, the President must 
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take action, instead of being permitted, as at present, to 
reject the commission’s recommendations. 

The Simpson Bill, which is, through most of its length, 
general in tone, includes one very specific section called 
“ Additional Duty on Lead and Zinc,” and another 
imposing import quotas for crude petroleum and fuel oil 
which would, according to the Standard Oil Company of 
New Jersey, 

injure fuel consumers, jeopardise military fuel supplies and 

run counter to our country’s efforts to help friendly nations 

toward greater economic strength through freer trade. 


The whole Bill, indeed, would, if passed, “create con- 
sternation among. countries of the free world and lend 
credence to the Communist theme that the United States 
wants to sell but does not want to buy,” according to the 
Assistant Secretary of State for Congressional Relations. 
But the fact that the Administration has not sponsored a 
Bill means that this one will have to be considered and, 
although all its dangerous features may be defeated, it is 
by no means certain that they will. Where tariffs are con- 
cerned, the House of Representatives is a collection of 
representatives of special interests, who, much as they may 
wish individually that certain measures had never been 
introduced, find it politically expedient to vote for them. 


* 


These measures will, however, continue to be presented 
to them as long as the President sticks to the policy that 
he has decided to follow. It is his belief that he should not, 
like hi§ two predecessors, attempt to dragoon Congress. He 
sees his task as one of keeping in step with Congress and 
trying to influence it only by education. On the particular 
issue of foreign economic policy, for instance, he is aware 
that he is the head of a party with a historical belief in 
tariffs and so he is willing to accept for the moment a one- 
year extension of the present Trade Agreements Act, 
including all its drawbacks. He will wait for Mr Lewis 
Douglas to produce his report and hope that it will have 
ygome impact on Congress and that something can then be 
Bic. In the meantime, the risk is that the believers in 
high tariffs, who are in important places in the Cabinet and 
in the almost equally important sub-Cabinet posts, will be 
making policy and, at the same time, making it almost 
impossible for their policies, sure to be popular in Congress, 
to be reversed. 


Shackles for Treaties 
FROM A CORRESPONDENT IN NEW YORK 


“JT HE proposed Bricker amendment to the Constitution, 
which purports to save the country from abuses of the 
President's treaty-making power, draws its strength fronr 
fears about the effect of international agreements . upon 
American rights and domestic legislation. Similar fears 
helped to keep the United States out of the League of 
Nations a generation ago. They have now been resurrected 
in an effort which some people believe is meant eventually 
to drive the United States ‘out of the United Nations. 
The treaty-making machinery of the United States is 
derived from John Locke, Montesquieu, and the experience 
of the Continental Congress, and is governed by the system 
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founding fathers. The conduct of foreign affairs is, of 
course, vested in the federal government, with the President 
empowered to negotiate and the Senate to approve or dis- 
approve treaties. The states are bound to respect such 
treaties under Articic VI, which reads: 
This Constitution, and the laws of the United S:ates 
which shall be made in pursuance thereof and all treaties 
made, or which shall be made, under the authority of ihe 
United States, shall be the supreme law of the land ; and 
the judges in every state shall be bound thereby, anything 
in the constitution or laws of any state to the contrary 
notwithstanding. ? 
This system of giving treaties, once they are ratified, 
validity equal to that of the Constitution and federal law, 
and superior to that of state law, has worked for 165 years, 


“We Don’t Want You Fo Get Tied Up Abroad” 





\Herblock in the Washington Post 


through intermittent changes of political party, and half 
a dozen foreign wars. But not until the last decade or so 
has it been used to ensure American co-operation with 
international bodies enjoying much authority. It is the 
creation of such bodies which is the ostensible source of 
Senator Bricker’s fears that international agreements may 
over-ride domestic law, and the country find itself forced 
to accept decisions not made within its own borders. 
The clearest example of how the treaty power might 
over-ride state law and alter the balance of power between 
the federal.government and the states is the case brought 
by a Japanese against the Californian law which prohibits 
ownership of property by those barred from American 
citizenship. A lower court found that the law conflicted 


with the United Nations Charter, which had been ratified 


as a treaty, and hence that the law was void. But the 
Supreme Court of California reversed the decision on the 
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ground that the relevant part of the Charter was not self- 
en‘orcing, and would not go into effect until Congress 
passed enabling legislation. It is not only state and federal 
laws. however, but the Constitution itvif which some 
alarmists profess to feel is endangered. They point to 
the minority opinion in the steel seizure case, which came 
perilously hear to citing the Charter and the North Atlantic 
Treaty as giving the President, by implication, the power 
to seize the steel mills, something the majority found clearly 
unconstitutional. Finally, the United Nations covenants on 
human rights, on genocide and on press freedom mark a 
new departure in treaties, dealing as they do with relations 
between a government and its subjects rather than between 
two governments. Some Americans fear that, if ratified, 
these covenants might be used to justify the lowering of 
American standards of freedom, others that social reforms 
would be forced down American throats. 


* 


Senator Bricker’s present remedy (a revision of an earlier 
measure) provides, first, that “ a provision of a treaty which 


| not be of any force or effect.” No treaty which 
contravenes the Constitution has ever been negotiated by 
a President or approved by the Senate, and if it were its 
domestic provisions could be repealed by Act of Congress, 
but the Senator still feels unsafe. Section Two is fuzzier 
and more dangerous. It would forbid any treaty to 
.uthorise or permit any foreign power or any international 
organisation to supervise, control or adjudicate rights of 
itizens of the United States within the United States 
enumerated im this Constitution or any other matter 
essentially within the domestic jurisdiction of the United 


States. 


No mixed-claims courts, no reciprocal rights such as are 
vital when bases are established in other countries for 
American defence, no international control of atomic power, 
no agreements such as the United Nations Charter could be 
entered into under these prohibitions. Even participation 
in the Monetary Fund, the International Court of Justice, 
or the International Postal Union might be endangered. 

Section Three reads: “A treaty shall be effective as 

internal law in the United States only through the enact- 
ment of appropriate legislation by the Congress.” At the 
present time treaties are negotiated by the executive branch 
and ratified by a vote of two-thirds of the Senate, a process 
already difficult enough. Mr Bricker would require not one 
Congressional vote, but three. The New York City Bar 
Association says: “ Thus to have internal force, a treaty 
would need approval by (1) the President, (2) a two-thirds 
vote of the Senate, (3) a majority vote of the House, and 
4, a majority vote of the Senate.” The delays and oppor- 
‘unities for obstruction which any such provision would 
create are obvious. The final judgment of the New York 
association is that Senator Bricker’s amendment. “ would 
place so many impediments upon our conduct of foreign 
aflairs as to constitute a grave threat to our chances uf 
survival in the modern world.” 

If this is true, and it accords with separate analyses made 
by Mr Dulles, the Secretary of State, and Mr Brownell, 
the Attorney General, one wonders why the names of more 
than sixty Senators are attached to such a concoction, why 
the weight of the American Bar Association has been lent 
to give it added dignity, and why the Eisenhower Admini- 


a 


stration is seriously concerned lest the proposed amendment, 
pass—so concerned that the President authorised Mr Dilles. ~ 


to promise the Senate that the United States would sign 
neither the United Nations covenant on human rights, nor 
that on the political rights of women. 

The answer to the first question lies partly in the fact 
that several of the Senators who sponsored the measure 
introduced in 19§2 said they did so because they thought 
the effect of treaties on domestic law should be publicly 
discussed. This does not commit them to vote for the 
Bricker Amendment, but it does give the amendment 
unfortunate weight with the public. So far the desired 
discussion has raged mostly in legal circles, where plenty 
of heat and considerable light have been generated. Until 
Mr Dulles made his opposition to the amendment known 
before the Senate judiciary sub-committee in a complete 
reversal of his views before he became Secretary of State, 
even the press seemed unable or unwilling to understand 
the danger. As for the public, it has yet to be aroused. 
Usually Americans rush to the defence of the Constitution, 
but this time they are the victims of propaganda which 
pictures what is really an attack on the Constitution as 3 
way of defending it. Moreover, the deep national distrust 
of international commitments, swept aside after 1941, has 
reasserted itself since the beginning of the Korean war. 

As for the part of the American Bar Association in sowing 
fear of the treaty powers, the explanation seems to be that 
a small group of elderly officers from the Middle and Far 
West, led by a Rhodes scholar from Seattle, banded together 
some four years ago to stop the country’s forward progress 
in international affairs. By a series of shrewd moves they 
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seized control of a Bar Association “ Committee on Peace 
‘ and Law through United Nations,” and placed themselves 
in a position to speak for all the lawyers in the country. 
This group’s efforts on behalf of an amendment very similar 
to that of Senator Bricker and another curtailing the Presi- 
dent’s powers to make executive agreements on matters not 
requiring treaties have alarmed groups of lawyers in New 
York, Chicago and San Francisco, who are jealous of the 
reputation of their profession for impartiality. Their dis- 
agreement is being made public. 

In its present mood, and for a variety of reasons, the 
United States trusts neither the President, nor the Senate, 
nor its nearest neighbours, nor itself. Whether this distrust 
can be exploited to make dealings with other nations harder 
at a time when, for the safety of the country, they should 
be made easier remains to be seen. But the full force of the 
Eisenhower Administration, which on this issue will have 
the support of most of the Democrats in Congress, has been 
thrown behind the effort to prevent such a suicidal course. 


American Notes 





Challenge to Peace 


o the world in general the chief significance of Presi- 

dent Eisenhower’s considered. statement of his inter- 
national aims, made last week to the Society of Newspaper 
Editors, probably lies in the evidence it offers that the 
new Administration in the United States is as prepared 
to take a constructive lead in a struggle for peace as Jits 
predecessor was in the struggle against Communist aggres- 
sion. But to Americans, even more suspicious of Soviet 
sincerity than other people, it is equally, if not more, 
important that the President made it clear he would never 
consent to appeasement and that he set standards by which 
the genuineness of the Russian desire to change the cold 
war into a warm peace can be judged. He challenged the 
Communists to conclude an “honourable armistice in 
Korea,” to sign an Austrian treaty, to release prisoners still 
held from the last war. If such deeds were followed by 
political settlenichts for other specific issues that divide 
the free world from the Soviet Union, then, and only then, 
agreements on disarmament might follow. Finally, after 
that there would arise a great opportunity to use the 
resources thus released for an international war against 
poverty, 

This imaginative proposal is perhaps President Eisen- 
hower’s substitute for Mr Truman’s more modest but also 
more immediately practical programme for underdeveloped” 
areas. For the new President has so far given no indication 
whether he intends to continue the various Point Four 
schemes that are now under way, although he is sending 
his brother to Latin America, an area which he feels was 
neglected by his predecessor, to report on conditions there, 
with special reference to technical aid from the United 
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States. Such an indication was, however, hardly to be 
expected in last week’s speech, since it contained little jp 
the way of precise plans. Its lack of detail, its failure to 
map the road to the objectives it sets up, is in fact one 
of the few points about it that has been criticised, especially 
by Mr Walter Lippmann. 

Seldom has a presidential address been received with 
greater enthusiasm ; it is already being justifiably hailed as 
a great state paper. Not surprisingly, since one of its 
most outstanding characteristics was the continuity which 
it established in American foreign policy, the acclaim has 
come even more whole-heartedly from Démocrats than from 
Republicans. It was Mr John Foster Dulles who injected 
a partisan note into the peace campaign, when he followed 
the President with the first of a series of speeches on the 
subject which will be coming from various members of 
the Cabinet. For Mr Dulles insisted that the President’s 
fresh approach to foreign policy and his creative challenge 
to the Soviet Union was. possible only because of the new 
vigour and decisiveness which ninety days of Republican 
responsibility had brought to the government. 


Fair Deal Filibuster 


HE filibuster, the process of talking a measure to death, 
has customarily been popular with southern Senators, 
who rely upon it to ward off Negro civil rights measures, 
and anathema to the northern, and Fair Deal, wing of the 
Democratic party. In the Senate debate on the Bill to give 
states title to the oil under the sea along their coasts, how- 
ever, the shoe is on the other foot. It is the Fair Dealers 
who are responsible for prolonging the debate into its fourth 
week, though they disclaim any intention of filibustering ; 
they are merely “ educating the public ” to the enormity of 
giving away billions of dollars worth of oil to three geogra- 
phically lucky states, and encouraging other states to make 
raids on national resources. Not all those in the “ talkathon” 
come from the north, however. Its leader is the liberal 
Senator Hill, of Alabama, a state which has no coastal oil ; 
he has prepared a 73-page speech to add to the hundreds of 
thousands of words that have flowed over the tidelands. 

It is true that the opposition can have little hope of 
success. The House has already passed the Bill, a majority 
apparently exists in the Senate to do the same, and Senator 
Taft, the majority leader, is determined to push the measure 
through, even if it means that federal rent controls, which 
the Administration would like to see temporarily extended, 
die on April 30th. The Senator has called for the first 
evening sessions of 1953 in order to clear the decks, and 
even so is almost resigned to keeping Congress in session 
through July. The schedule calls for consideration of the 
Bill to give the President emergency powers to freeze prices 
and wages, and then for the Hawaiian Statehood Bill. But 
right of way will be made at any time for appropriation 
Bills, which are the indispensable business of Congress. 

None of these has yet been passed by the House, in which 
they must originate. The House Appropriations Committee 
claims that by various economies and other ‘devices—such 
as ordering the sale of government assets and voting for the 
liquidation of all public housing—it has “improved the 
government’s financial position” to the tune of nearly $3 


. billion. - Most of the economies consist, however, of post- 
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ponements father than genuine savings, and the estimate 
for the deficit in the year ending on June 3oth is rising ; 
revenues are expected to be disappointing. This year’s 
deficit is now put at $7 billion ; Mr Truman estimated that 
next year’s would total nearly $10 billion. The opportuni- 
ties for really large cuts in spending must await the foreign 
and defence appropriations, which account for 67 per cent 
of the requests for new money in the Truman budget. What 
the Administration will ask, or Congress grant, is still 
unknown, but in Congress, at least, there are still hopes of 
heavy slashes which will justify tax relief this year. 


Wages ‘on the Down Escalator 


HE trade unions, which were eager to secure cost of 
living bonuses while prices were rising, are less 
enthusiastic about them now that the escalator clauses have 
begun to work in reverse. The railway unions have had to 
accept a 3 cent an hour pay cut, and the employees of 
the General Motors Corporation, who at one time were 
receiving 26 cents an hour under the cost of living scheme, 
have lost a cent an hour. Textile and farm implement 
workers have suffered similar reductions in their pay packets. 
The Bureau of Labour Statistics’ new index of consumer 
prices is lower than it has been since June, although the 
drop has been slight. The wage escalator, however, is still 
governed, in most cases, by the unrevised index, which is 
based on the buying habits and the price level of 1935 to 
1939, rather than those of 1947 to 1949. The railway 
workers helped to persuade President Eisenhower to order 
the old index to be continued temporarily. They probably 
regret now that they were not ready to convert to the new 


WAGES AND PRICES 
index numbers 1947-49-/00 





index when it made its first appearance. The old index 
gives more weight than the new to food prices, and hence 
has fallen further. 

As the chart shows, while prices have been levelling off, 
earnings have continued to rise. But this is due to longer 
hours as well as to higher basic rates. The trade unions are 
afraid that, if business slackens and prices drop further, 
many of their gains may be wiped out. One response has 
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been the drive to have the major part of the cost of living 
increases incorporated in the basic wage. Another is to 
justify future wage demands on the score of increased 
productivity. Automobile workers already receive annual 
productivity increases. The National Association of Manu- 
facturers has moved to nip in the bud any effort to extend 
this practice. It argues that gains in productivity should 
be shared by all consumers through lower prices and not 
confined to trade union members. 

With labour still scarce and business humming, some 
wage concessions will be necessary. But large increases will 
not be as easy to win as they were last year, when the steel- 
workers secured their big rise. Their demands this year, 
which are now being formulated, will be watched closely. 
The steelworkers have no cost of living clause in their con- 
tracts. Any substantial rise they may win would increase 
the dissatisfaction of workers on an escalator that has begun 
to move down. 


Villain of the Shell Shortage 


Er there was a shortage, at times a grave one, of 
certain types of ammunition in Korea has been conceded 
by the defence authorities summoned by the Senate Armed 
Services sub-committee to answer General Van Fleet’s 
complaints. Having established this, the task of the chair- 
man, Senator Margaret Chase Smith, and her colleagues is 
to discover where the responsibility lay. Mr Lovett, the 
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former Secretary of Defence, and Mr McNeil, his Assistant 
Secretary, have stoutly resisted Senator Byrd’s demands for 
an individual scapegoat. The villain, they insist, is the 
“ basic system of Army procurement, obsolete accounting, 
and splintered authority.” 

Nominal unification of the services has not prevented 
Army spokesmen from disagreeing. Mr Pace, the former 
Secretary of the Army, has testified that in September, 1950, 
it was assumed by the top defence authorities that the war 
would be over by June, 1951 ; the Army was discouraged 
from spending too rapidly the ample funds for ammunition 
voted by Congress. No one, moreover, foresaw the entry 
of the Chinese or the heavy expenditures of shells required 
by the trench warfare that followed. Moreover, an 
ammunition industry had to be built up virtually from 
scratch in 1950. Others reminded the sub-committee that 
in peacetime the Army is compelled, by Congress, to rely 
on competitive bidding and to consider the claims of small 
busmessmen and distressed areas to a share of the contracts. 

No doubt all these factors contributed to the delay. But 
what most shocked and impressed the committee was Mr 
McNeil’s description of the birth of an arms contract. An 
order must go through thirty or forty departments and be 
approved by 200 officers before it emerges as a firm con- 
tract. This might take as long as 287 days ; the “ speedo- 
meter” on one order registered 10,000 miles. The system 
which has grown up—some of it dates back nearly to George 
Washington’s time—makes it difficult to get the facts and 
almost impossible to assign —— In Senator 
Byrd’s words, it is “terrifying . . . incomprehensible . . . 
ridiculous.” Mr Stevens, the present Secretary of the 
Army, has testified that in Korea the shortage is now a thing 
of the past. He hopes that within six months, as new 
facilities come into production, the home reserves will be 
built up to a safe level. The enquiry will have served a 
most useful ‘purpose, however, if it brings about a 
reorganisation of the Army’s traditional business and 
administrative methods. The last war was won only by 
disregarding most of them. 


Young Men in a Hurry 


R Coun and Mr Schine, Senator McCarthy’s cocksure 
young deputies recently in Europe, are leading 
members of a rapidly growing Washington profession, that 
of counsel to congressional investigating committees. (It is 
surprising that no college yet seems to offer a degree in 
this subject.) “ Like master, like man,” applies in this 
case: no reputable investigator would consider a ten days’ 
whirlwind visit long enough to collect full evidence whether 
the “ maximum constructive use” is being made of the 
taxpayers’ money by the. overseas propaganda services, the 
ostensible purpose of this trip. But ten days is quite enough 
time in which to collect a full batch of specimens to be 
examined later for Communist symptoms by Senator 
McCarthy and the television cameras. 
One specimen who has already turned on the two 
“junketeering gumshoes ” is Mr Theodore Kaghan, a lead- 
ing American information official in Germany. Another 
courageous victim of this inquiry, Mr Reed Harris, who 
earlier answered Mr McCarthy back most satisfyingly, has 
now given up the struggle and resigned from his post as 
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deputy director of the State Department’s Internation! [y- 
formation Administration. Dr Robert Johnson, Pre. 
Eisenhower’s new head of the whole United States Informa- 
tion Service, has expressed his regret at Mr Harris's 
departure with heartfelt sincerity. But the rivalries anc dis. 
agreements on policy within the service, which the 
McCarthy investigation has brought into the Open, show 
that it would certainly be better off without some o/ jt; 
other employees. Dr Johnson is. therefore probably not 
sorry that the new Administration’s insistence on economy 
is forcing him to dismiss over 800 of them—although prob- 
ably not the ones that Senator McCarthy would choo:: 
dispense with. It is also forcing Dr Johnson to re fu ce 
drastically the hours in which the “ Voice of America” 
speaks to the free world.; broadcasts toecountries behind 
the iron curtain will, however, apparently be maintained 
in full. 

Dr Johnson has brought in several outside experts to 
examine various branches of the information services and a 
thorough reorganisation is expected before long. This may 
involve taking overseas propaganda away from the State 
Department completely and setting up an independent 
agency to deal with it. This has already been recommended 
by several experts and may be favoured by the sub- 
committee of Senate Foreign Relations Committee which 
for some time has been covering much the same ground as 
Senator McCarthy, but digging into it more deeply, with 
responsibility and without publicity. 


dent 


SHORTER NOTES 


Whether or not America’s government-owned synthetic 
rubber plants will be taken over by private industry now 
depends on Congress. Following the recent report of the 
Reconstruction Finance Corporation on this subject, the 
President has recommended legislation permitting their sale. 
He stipulated, however, that the sale price should enabic 
the plants to realise their-full, fair value and should ensure 
the, country the benefits of competition in the industry. 


* 


Mrs Oveta Culp Hobby, the head of the new Departmen: 
of Health, Education and Welfare, and the second woman 
to be a member of an American Cabinet, does not wish (0 
be called “ Madam.” She: prefers “Mrs Secretary.” 


* 


President Eisenhower has had great difficulty in finding 
anyone to accept the position of head of the Anti-Trus: 
Division of his Department of Justice, for in a Republican 
Administration the holder of this office will certainly b¢ 
subject to embarrassing pressures from his party’s busines: 
supporters. Mr Stanley Barnes, a judge from California, h2: 
now been appointed. His slogan. will be “ prosecution bu! 
not persecution” ; he has no previous experience of anti- 
trust work. The opposite is true of Mr Edward Howre). 
the new Republican head of the Federal Trade Commission. 
which is also concerned with anti-trust cases. He has been 
defending companies against FTC charges for over twenty 
years, and businessmen will hardly now be able to claim 
that the commission 1s peeediogs against them. 
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Canada Feali its Strength—1 


World Overseas 


Power Not For Export 


FROM OUR OTTAWA CORRESPONDENT 


‘\ TOT so long ago people talked about Canada as the only 
i N country in the world to suffer from two inferiority 
-omplexes at once. The wisecrack derived from the over- 
-hadowing influence of Britain on the one hand and the 
United States on the other. But the Canada of 1953 is less 
like a psychiatrist’s patient than a poor relative who has 
-ome into a sudden fortune. Considering the access of riches, 
the country has commendably resisted the temptation to 
irrogance ; and if signs of it show here and there they can 
still be considered a healthy alternative to a double inferiority 
compiex, 

In the early years after the war Canadians sometimes 
wondered if they had merely exchanged the habit of saying 
‘Ready, aye, ready, sir” to the British for the habit of 
saying it to the Americans. There was considerable doubt 
whether, in that case, the exchange was an improvement. 
But in more recent years fewer and fewer Canadians feel 
iny inclination to say “ready, aye, ready” to any other 
country. Great Britain, in its long experience with evolving 
national entities, learnt long years ago that the Canadians 
were apt to be touchy. Now, in the postwar bloom of 
Canada’s expansion and the established recognition of 
national independence, touchiness is no longer a characteris- 
tic that bothers Anglo-Canadian relations. When Britons 
complain about Canadian attitudes, it is not because they 
are touchy but because they afe tough. But Americans, 
till short of experience in dealing with smaller powers and 
newer national entities, are apt to complain even in these 
days that Canada is touchy. 

What American observers often call touchiness is what 
Canadians call “ putting them in their place.” What they 
consider _“ awkwardness” in. Canadian foreign policy 
Canadians regard as the exercise—often frustrating and 
sometimes futile—of a duty and a right to criticise wrong- 
headed policies. These differences are now becoming 
apparent in a new and important sphere, the development 
of Canadian natural resources. The Canadian Government, 
with widespread public support reflected in the attitudes of 
the principal political parties, is insisting on a policy of 
development in the interests of “Canada First.” Many 
Americans find themselves puzzled by the attitudes taken 
here, and they are apt to regard them as “ nationalistic” or 
even “ isolationist,” and certainly “ touchy.” 

The phrase “Canada First” in this connection has an 
interesting history. It came into prominence during a pro- 
tracted parliamentary manoeuvre which was planned by 
opposition members to delay the incorporation—demanded 





by Act of Parliament—of companies planning to export 
Canadian natural gas. A group of members, including some 
Government supporters, set itself some years ago to resist 
the incorporation of any company whose object was to 
export natural gas-from Canada to the United States. 
Canada, they said, must be served first. 

In the spring*of this year, the Government at last pro- 
claimed its own policy in the matter, and Mr C. D. Howe, 
Minister of Trade and Commerce, corrected the “ Canada 
First” slogan. He said he did not like it because it im- 
mediately raised the question who would be second and 
third. His slogan, he said, was “ Canada Always.” What- 
ever the phrase may be, the policy comes to the same thing. 
It is that Canadian natural resources may not be alienated 
until it is established that Canada has no use for them, and 
that not merely in the foreseeable future but in any con- 
ceivable future. 


Alcoa and Alcan 


The casehas arisen lately not only about natural gas, 
but also about water-power. The Aluminum Company of 
America has a plan for a huge aluminium smelter near 
Skagway, Alaska, at the historic entrance to the Yukon. Its 
plan depends on turning back the headwaters of the Yukon 
River and tunnelling them through the coastal mountains, 
very much as the Aluminum Company of Canada is doing 
at its Kitimat-Kemano development in northern British 
Columbia. The Alcan development uses Canadian water 
and uses it on Canadian territory. The Alcoa development 
would use Canadian water on United States territory. More- 
over its aluminium production would thus come within the 
American tariff boundaries. The suggestion could hardiy be 
popular in Canada at a time when the Canadian company 
has made repeated efforts to contract to sell some of its 
output to the US Government—efforts which have always 
been frustrated by the protectionist pressures of the 
American industry. 

Yet, in rejecting the American company’s request, the 
Canadian Government deliberately refrained from basing 
its refusal on any of the details of the proposal. It has not 
raised the question whether it would be economically 
desirable or not. Instead it has reverted to a parliamentary 
Act of 1907 governing the export of water-power, and has 
simply asserted that it is contrary to Canadian policy to 
permit export of power which may be required for Canadian 
development. The refusal was also made without reference 
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to, though not without knowledge of, an alternative pro- 
posal now under serious study for use of the Yukon’s water- 
resources within Canada for a major metallurgical 
development. None of the details of the plan are yet 
revealed. But it is known that one of the biggest Canadian 
mining groups—headed by the companies of Ventures Ltd. 
and Frobisher Ltd.—is interested in a huge power develop- 
ment to enable it to conduct smelting operations by new 
processes which it has developed. An ultimate capacity of 
5 million horsepower is envisaged, and it appears that ores 
from all over the world as well as from North America might 
be brought to the source of power, much as bauxite 1s 
brought to power for the production of aluminium. 

This development, clearly, may be so important that it 
would by itself provide complete justification for refusing 
to sanction an alternative use of the power. But this is not 
the ground on which the Canadian refusal was made. If 
the Ventures-Frobisher project had never been heard of, 
the Canadian attitude would have been the, same. The 
power would have been reserved to Canadian use against 
the day when somebody else came along with a project for 
using it in Canada. 

(To be concluded) 


Prospect for Jordan 


BY OUR SPECIAL CORRESPONDENT IN THE MIDDLE EAST 


N a cold and windy evening early this month, the 

people of Amman watched the young King Hussein 
return to his kingdom from Harrow and Sandhurst. He 
will be crowned on his 18th birthday, which falls next week. 
in a few respects his coronation is a moment of promise. He 
has a good Sandhurst record for sturdiness and leadership 
and, judging by the aplomb with which he at once set about 
visiting his ministries and his distressed areas, he has a 
mind to be a worker-king. The people that he is to rule 
also possess some sturdy qualities, as was proved when, in 
the course of two years of distressing economic need, they 
weathered first the murder of King Abdullah, and then 
their abdication crisis. 

Yet against these advantages must be set at least three 
dreadful drawbacks. A people that was sadly poor to begin 
with has been shorn by the Palestine war of its natural 
market, the coastal plain of Palestine, and its natural port, 
Haifa. Poverty of communication with the world outside 
is present-day Jordan’s chief bar to an improved economy ; 
it is the only Arab sufferer by the Arab boycott of Israel. 
Simultaneously, it has joined to itself the poorest part of 
Palestine—bare hills full of people once quite well to do, 
but now destitute and drifting in search of someone or 
something to be loyal to. Lastly, to these two handicaps is 
added the crushing burden of the nearly half a million 
refugees who fled east in 1948; these are only partially cared 
for by the United Nations, and remain an unsolved 
problem because even a greatly improved Jordanian 
economy could not sustain-such numbers. The prospect is 
not bright. 

Jordan’s map and its trade figures are two pieces of solid 
evidence of its difficulties. A relief map shows at a glance 
that all roads, whether north-south or from east bank to west 
bank, must (unless they veer out into the eastern desert 
where there are no paying loads) climb up and down huge 
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escarpments which are expensive in time and money, not 
only to pave but to cross ; till roads are good, the limit 10 
better living standards is set less by what can be produced 
than by what is worth carrying to a paying market. 

A decade of foreign trade balances shows, however, that 
this handicap has not prevented the Jordanians from spend- 
ing the proceeds of war booms on equipping themse)) ¢ 
from abroad. Visible trade runs at a tremendous unbalance : 


(000,000 Jordan Dinars) 
1JD=£1 sterling 


1950 1951 1952 
Imports 13.48 16.18- 16.85 
Exports 1.95 2.00 2.11 


In so poor a country, this gap appears at first sight unbridge- 
able. Even when about JD3 million worth of imports paid 
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for by the United Nations Relief and Works Agency 
(Unrwa) is deducted, it remains huge. In fact it is bridged 
by a quite abnormal number of unilateral transactions ; 
official transactions such as that paft of the British subsidy 
towards the Arab Legion which is spent inside Jordan, and 
local expenditure by Unrwa and the United States Point IV 
organisation between them provided over JDg million in 
1952. In the same year invisible exports included over half 
a million as rent for the passage of pipe lines and JD2.46 
million of remittances from emigrants and foreign religious 
foundations. Any young man who can afford the fare is 
ready to leave for Kuwait tomorrow ; this figure is therefore 
likely to rise, and, for the sake of an overcrowded country, 
one must hope that it will do so. Tourist earnings would be 
greater if communications were better ; they deserve to he 
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cently, therefore, there is a favourable balance on foreign 
xchange, the scales. being finally tipped by payments from 
F _ series of British development loans towards the country’s 
ive year plan and—negotiated during the financial talks 
which took place in London this spring—a British grant-in- 
ud (£750,000 for the year that is about to begin) towards 
udgetary stability while development materialises. In a 
word, Jordan rounds the bend only because of a peculiar 
ries of subsidies, and—for years to come—would collapse 
they were to stop. 


The Taxpayer’s Question 


[o the British taxpayer who inquires, legitimately 

sugh, why his money should go to developing the 
inds of a distant ally, the answer is that the bargain 
: mutual. Jordan cannot carry its present burdens without 
nore money than it is in a position to earn ; the British 
aced a dependable military and air ally in Jordan’s part of 
ihe world—a region that is elsewhere a prey to anti-western 
mouthings and to social instability. A bargain has been 

aled because the Jordanians, despite the knocks that they 
suffered over the Palestine settlement, are ready to do 
business ; they are more apt than most of their neighbours 
it weighing their interests ona basis of reality as opposed to 
‘motion. The British, when closing the negotiations which, 
‘ist month, preduced the third development loan and the 
budgetary gramt im aid, with equal realism told them -that 
they must-enforce more control of ‘unlicensed imports and 
if foreign exchange transactions if the arrangement Was to 
be mutually satisfactory. 

The job of shortening the period of Jordan’s dependence 
yn outside aid as much as possible falls to its development 
board, on which sit Jordanian ministers and civil servants 
with a British secretary-general and a representative of the 
US Point IV organisation. The funds at its disposal are 
chiefly the last two British loans ({1.5 million in 1951 and 
£500,000 this year)... Point IV’s contribution is largely in 
kind ; it finamces a Variety of experts and, in Jordan in 
particular, would do more good if it spent less on people 
and achieved a greater concentration of funds on its best 
projects, which are good ; Unrwa is also contributing to one 
long-term scheme which promises directly to settle some 
refugees. ; 

The question of the moment is: in what order shall 
projects be furthered ? Shall communications come first— 
roads, Jerusalem airport for tourists, proper equipment for 
| the port of Aqaba? Or is. the most urgent priority west 
é bank morale, in the interésts of internal security ? Or shall 
the country stake the bulk of the money on the manganese 
and phosphates that, after cursory survey, are known to 
exist in considerable quantities—though the manganese in 
particular is most inaccessibly placed ? Or shall close settle- 
ment of peasants on irrigated land take first place? Or the 
planting of forest trees to arrest erosion ? The debate is on. 

The board was founded only last year, and few projects 
¥ have as yet paid dividends, but communications are improv- 
ing and good work is in hand (it will be described in a sub- 
sequent article) in restoring some employment and self- 
respect in the nearly desperate west bank frontier villages 
and in Jerusalem: Two agricultural schemes of promise are 
the damming of the Yarmuk river in order to provide power 
for both the Jordan valley and Syria as well as good land 
for perhaps 100,000 cultivators on the floor of the Jordan 
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- valley, and a so-called “ water spreading” scheme on the 


fringe of the desert where, by the raising of banks, Poin: IV 
is already proving on sample plots that winter rains can be 
made to grow lush grass and nourish fatter cattle. 

Some Jordanians are fired by the prospects of mines and 
industry and feel that all the money should be devoted to 
these. Certainly much capital is needed for the former and 
the sums raised by public subscription in Jordan itself are 
pitifully inadequate for full development. But here, if any- 
where, seems to be a point at which private foreign capital 
might be enlisted. Jordan’s problem is how to afford the 
mecessary security. The private investor has become shy 
owing to recent treatment in Middle Eastern countries, but 
might be tempted into mixed joint-stock enterprises run in 
harness with Jordanian private capital if the Jordanians 
were, in their sturdy way, to promise reasonable security 
over the export of profits and the employment, at the start, 
of expert foreign technical management. 

Even this cursory survey reveals that King Hussein has 
a heavy load to shoulder.. Over and above an economic 
situation in which, in any year when rains are short, his 
own people are closer te starvation than are the refugees 
fed by Unrwa, he has to contend with bitter east-bank-west- 
bank feeling that causes. good men to be passed over, and 
with the sad weaknesses of an administration that has 
slipped downhill under the strain of too many problenis 
and too little money.. Bursome of these ills could be cured 
by an injection of personality. This is much to ask of a 
young man of 18, but the chance is there if he chooses the 
best advisers available and decides to seize it. 


Dilemmas for Peking 


‘INCE the beginning of the year two:decisions taken“in. 


Peking Have indicated the serious economic difficulties 


which now confront the Chinese People’s Republic. First, . 
in. January a conference of ministers concerned - with _ 
economic affairs decided to reduce by 30 per cent the. 
expansion of industry planned for 1953 on account of - 
shortages of materials and skilled labour. It also issued a — 


warning on the disruption of these plans by competitive 
bidding for skilled workers between various state organisa- 
tions anxious to achieve or surpass their production targets. 
Then, in March, a directive from the Central Committee 
of the’ Communist party spoke of “impatient and 
adventurist ” tendencies among party officials in the 
countryside, pointing out that work by peasants on their 


private holdings was “ perfectly legal” and that they must. 


not be compelled against their will to enter collective 
organisations. 

At the beginning of January it was proudly claimed that 
the five-year plan for the expansion of industry would be 
carried out successfully because of three factors: China’s 
rich natural resources, the * wise leadership” of the Com- 
munist party and the “ selfless help ” of the Soviet Union. 
Since then the government has been running into all the 
difficulties which confronted the Soviet Union in its 
industrialisation and which exist in China today in an even 
more obstructive form. What the Chinese Communists 
want to do—and it is, of course, a Chinese national aspica~ 


tion quite apart from any Communist doctrine—is to carry. 


out a high-speed industrialisation of the country, and 
particularly to build up a stcong heavy industry, without 
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any dependence on loans or credits from “ imperialist ” 
nations. Such an effort in an economically backward 
and’ poverty-stricken country has two inevitable adverse 
effects: first, a scarcity of materials and skilled labour due 
to targets being set beyond the availability of these factors, 
and, secondly, a famine of consumer goods due to the 
maximum diversion of resources into the capital goods 
industry. The latter consequence is particularly important 
in relation to the peasantry, because peasants owning their 
own land and producing enough food for themselves are 
unwilling to produce for the support of the urban popula- 
tion unless they can obtain purchasing power in terms of 
consumer goods. 

The materials and labour shortages have already, as 
pointed out above, enforced a drastic curtailment of plans 
for this year. A planned economy is quickly upset if 
materials are diverted from priority requirements and if 
wage rates are forced up by competitive bidding for an 
inadequate labour supply. The Chinese Communists have 
centralised the administration of the country to a far greater 
degree than any previous regime, but there is no central 
control comparable to that which Stalin had over the Soviet 
economy in 1930; consequently, it is much harder to 
enforce a strict sca‘e of priorities for materials and labour. 
There is still a large sector of private industry and the 
various regional authorities and state trusts are highly com- 
petitive among themselves. Peking says that all this 
scrounging for scarce materials and “luring” of skilled 
workers from one place to another is a “ deviation ” which 
must be “examined and corrected.” It will be more easi'y 
examined than corrected and, meanwhile, the government 
has done the wisest thing in reducing the plan. 


Doubled-Edged Weapon 


The scarcities in industry, however, are not the only 
major difficulty in the way of the plan. Industrialisation 
requires that the town population, including a greatly 
expanded labour force, be fed from the villages while the 
work is in progress. But how is the peasant to be persuaded 
to produce a suficient surplus of food for the market ? 
Either he must be compelled to produce it and deliver it 
to the state as a tax without any return for it, or else he 
must be given the incentive of sales which will enable him 
to buy consumer goods. But the former course means 
increasing unpopularity for the government, perhaps lead- 
ing to active disaffection and even revolt, while the latter 
involves a relaxation of the austerity in consumer goods 
supplies which a plan concentrated .on heavy industrial 
construction necessarily requires. 

The Chinese Communists are discovering .what all 
Communists in power find out sooner or later, that agrarian 
reform is a double-edged weapon. Giving the landlord’s 
land to the peasant in private ownership is a wonderfully 
effective tactic in the period of revolution, but the price 
has to be paid when it comes to forced industrialisation in 
the Communist manner. The peasant who has come to 
own the land he cultivates expects to be better off than 
when he was a tenant, but he gains nothing if the state 
takes everything in taxes that he formerly paid in rent. 
But if he is to be induced to supply the towns with food 
by the availability of consumer goods, this limits the state’s 
capacity to divert national resources into heavy industry. 
The ideal solution is, of course, collectivisation, which is not 
merely a theoretical aim of socialist policy but has the 
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vitally important practical effect of transforming ihe 
independent peasant producer into a wage-worker no longer 
able to determine the quantity of his own production or to 
withhold it from the market. But as the recent Centra} 
Committee directive sorrowfully admits, collectivisation js 
not yet practical politics in China ; the vast majority of the 
peasants are hostile to the idea and it would be too 
dangerous to enforce it. 

With the Nationalists in Formosa watching for any 
opportunity to make trouble, Peking cannot afford to pro- 
voke peasant insurrections. So the over-zealous comrades 
who have been trying to coerce peasants into joining 
“ mutual aid teams ” and “ producers’ co-operatives ”—the 
preliminary stages on the way to the collective farm—have 
been told to go slow and be more careful. 


Retreat to Persuasion 


The programme now declared is to win over the peasants 
gradually to a favourable attitude to collective farms by 
establishing models in each province to demonstrate their 
advantages ; similarly, the mutual aid teams and producers’ 
co-operatives are to carry on propaganda by example. The 
idea, as in Eastern Europe, is to make the system attractive 
by endowing the model collective units with farm machinery 
and various facilities and privileges which are withheld 
from the private producer. At present, according to Peking, 
there are ten collective farms in the who'e of China (of 
which six are in Manchuria) and 1,200 _ producers’ 
co-operatives. Mutual aid teams are very numerous, but 
they are partial and unstable forms of organisation which 
involve no real break with the system of private ownership 
and are of little significance unless they can be made to lead 
on to the “higher” stages of collectivist evolution. It 
remains to be seen how successful the propaganda will be 
in persuading the Chinese peasant that it is good for him 
to be collectivised. In any case, it is a long-term prospect, 
and, meanwhile, the impatient industrial planners have to 
reckon with a peasant who is a private entrepreneur and 
must have an incentive to produce for the urban market. 

One consequence of the Communist propaganda in the 
countryside for social levelling and collective enterprise has 
been a migration of peasants to the towns in numbers which 
have become embarrassing to the Government. The 
swarming of unskilled workers into industry from the rural 
areas does nothing to relieve the shortage of skilled workers, 
and sets the authorities a problem of unemployment relief 
when construction projects have to be abandoned or slowed 
down. The Communist party now denounces “ blind 
entry” of peasants into the cities and chides them for 
their “lack of understanding ” of the importance of agri- 
cultural production. The flight from the land, however. 
has been due, not to the peasants’ “ lack of understanding.” 
but to the strong disincentives imposed by the system of 
classification of peasants into grades with various kinds of 
discrimination against the higher grades and the menace 
of future expropriation. Everyone wants to avoid being 
classified as a “rich peasant,” and in order to make the 
grade downward one must not lend or borrow money, hire 
labour or make conspicuous improvements on a private 
holding. With so much discouragement to productivity on 
the farm, many peasants have preferred to take the chance 
of earning a good wage in the town. They are unlikely to 


understand the importance of agricultural production until 
it is made safe to be a kulak. 
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The Vietminh Strikes West 


Eh HE Communists in Indo-China are somewhat belatedly 
isserting that the fighting in Laos is a popular rising 
inst the French, in which nohe of Ho Chi Minh’s troops 
involved. It is true that Ho’s rebel “ government ” in 
\.ctnam has always fostered the idea that a sister “ govern- 
” existed in Laos, and that its guerrillas had long been 
tive on their own soil. In fact, however, Laos has hitherto 
been relatively untroubled either by indigenous or by 
minh Communists, and it was only lightly garrisoned 
1, French Union forces. Moreover, the military evidence 
clear ; four separate Vietminh formations have been 
‘ontified as pushing across the frontier into Laos. 
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However strongly the French feel that the attack on 
Laos must be treated as an internal problem, there is no 
doubt as to its wide international significance. If the 
Vietminh invaders succeed: in striking across this difficult 
but relatively small area to the Mekong river, they will 
have come for the first time to the frontier of a non- 
Communist country—Siam, Moreover, the Mekong is not 

o much a barrier as a link between Indo-China and Siam. 
The Siamese on the far bank are cousins of the Laotians 
and mix with them freely. There are signs that Communist 
China hopes to make good use of the relationships between 
ill the peoples of. the Thai group; in February 
an autonomous Thai administration was created in southern 


Yunnan, and last week, when the drive iato Laos was well | 


under way, am autonomous Lahu area was proclaimed in 
the south-west of the same Chinese province. The impli- 
cations are obvious, not only for Siam but also for Burma, 
tor the Shans also belong to the Thai group. 
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Clearly, no great military advance across South-East Asia 
could be routed through the mountains and forests of Laas. 
But political penetration, based not only on appeals to Thai 
solidarity but also on manipulation of the troublesome 
Vietnamese colony in north-east Siam, could be a serious 
threat. For the first time, the Communists look dangerously 
like breaking through the shield—composed of mountains 
and French Union troops—that has hitherto protected the 
soft heart of South-East Asia. The fact that they chose te 
launch the attack just when Moscow and Peking were talk- 
ing of peace (and hard on the heels of the Vietminh’s own 
“ peace congress ””) is more than ironic ; it sheds a revealing 
light on the true nature of present Communist policies. 


Boris Kidric—Jugoslavia’s 
Empirical Planner 


BY A CORRESPONDENT 


ITH the death of Boris Kidrié Marshal Tito has lost 
the first of the four friends and close collaborators 
who have been associated with him in building up 
the post-war republic of Jugoslavia. The illness that caused 
Kidri¢é’s death at the early agé of 41 was brought on by 
the intensity of his overwork over the past ten years. He 
spared neither himself nor his subordinates. As president 
of the Economic Council Kidri¢é had the hardest job in the 
government. He was responsible for the five ‘year plan 
launched with such high hopes in 1947; a year later he 
had to reorganise it fundamentally because of the economic 
blockade of Jugoslavia by the Cominform. At this time it 
was of vital importance to Marshal Tito to have a strong 
man of unquestioned loyalty in charge of economic affairs. 
Economic collapse would have meant the end of the regime. 
The Russians calculated that it was bound to come within 
two years and did their best to win over Kidrié. Aithough 
they gained the support of two of his subordinates, Hebrang 
and Zujovic, Kidri¢ himself never wavered ; he worked on 
with ferocious determination to prevent a breakdown in the 
economy. He succeeded, but economic collapse at that 
time was nearer than many people realised. Tito’s gratitude 
for Kidri¢’s labour of love has been apparent ever since ; he 
has stood firmly behind Kidrié in the storms of criticism 
that have assailed him in the past five years. 

Kidrié was not a trained economist. Unlike many of the 
economic chiefs of present day underdeveloped countries, 
he had not studied at the London School of Economics. Had 
he done so, he might have avoided some of the elementary 
errors that were allowed to remain in the five year plan ; two 
of the most glaring of these were the excessively high invest- 
ment rate and the neglect of investment in agriculture. On 
the other hand, the lack of doctrinaire training gave Kidri¢ 
some advantages. His goal was simple and unchanging— 
to bring prosperity to Jugoslavia, raise the standard of 
living, cure underemployment, and.modernise the whole 
country. by the rapid development of Jugoslavia’s great 
potential. Industrialise first and fast, sacrifice now for 
benefits in the future—such were his slogans. 

Neither Russian threats nor western aid prevailed on 
Kidri¢é to abandon this aim, though he frequently changed 
his policy and methods—and was quite prepared to 
expound and. defend cach change in speeches remarkable 
both for their length and obscurity. The economic laws and 
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regulations which have followed each other in bewildering 
variety over the past few years caused some criticism of 
Kidri¢—particularly in the agricultural areas—but they 
were in fact a tribute to his capacity to learn by experience 
and his willingness to throw over a policy once it had been 
proved ineffective. Of course policy was not entirely of 
Kidrié’s making; but his views . usually prevailed. 
Towards the end of -his life he had come to change his 
ideas on the relationship between the socialist state and 
the private peasant and to realise that the peasant must be 
given some real incentive to produce. 

Kidrié was a Slovene. Through his Austrian education 
and his exile in Prague and Paris between the two wars he 
had acquired a fair knowledge of western life and culture. 
He had been a Communist since his «schooldays, and like 
Tito had been gaoled for Communist activities in prewsr 
Jugoslavia, During the war he was political commissar to 
the partisan group in Slovenia—a key position in Tito’s 
wartime hierarchy. Thus Kidrié’s career, though on a less 
heroic scale, had run parallel to that of Tito for many years 
and their sense of comradeship was close. 

Kidrié did not live to see his vision of prosperity in an 
industrial Jugoslavia realised, but before he died, he saw 
most of his plans firmly backed by western aid, and some 
of them already on the way to achievement. 


Arson in Argentina 


FROM A CORRESPONDENT 


ARELY in Argentina’s history has Buenos Aires seen an 

orgy of destruction like that of the night of April 15th. 
The acts of hooliganism, which began with window-breaking 
and culmiriated in inceridiarism, were ostensibly a popular 
reaction to the bomb explosions during General Perén’s 
speech from the balcony of Government House; but they 
were the work not of a mob but of organised gangs. 

Bomb explosions have become a feature of recent political 
events in Argentina. One explosion greeted the President 
on his return from his Chilean tour. Exactly a week before 
these latest outrages a bomb went off a couple of blocks 
from the house where the corpse of Juan Duarte, Perdén’s 
brother-in-law and ex-private secretary, and notorious 
black-market entrepreneur, dead allegedly by his own hand, 
lay “in state.” But, curiously and perhaps significantly, in 
every case the bombs were planted .in places where a mini- 
mum of damage might be expected. Of the two which 
punctuated General Perén’s speech, one burst in a hotel 
undergoing renovation, 150 yards from the presidential 
rostrum, the other in an underground railway station which 
owing to its proximity to the rostrum was temporarily out 
of usé’; and it was probably by pure bad luck that the first 
explosion killed six and led to the injury of about ninety of 
the audience. 

But it will be difficult for Perén to evade all responsibility 
for the events that followed. The explosions provided 
him, apparently, with an opportunity of changing the tenor 
of his speech. It became a violent denunciation of rumour- 
mongers, profiteers, and “ psychological warfare” waged 
from abroad through agents in Argentina. He suggested that 
these “agents” should be sought out and “hanged on 
trees”; that the time had come to return to the days 
“when people went about with garrotting wire in their 
pockets.” He-was interrupted at one point by cries of 
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“ lefia” (firewood) from some individuals, and told them 
that they should take matters into their own hands ang 
provide their own kindling. Finally he saw fit to forecast 
his future policy, in words which might have been uttered 
by a Tiberius or Caligula: 

. . if in order to finish with the evils within and without, 
to finish with dishonesty, it becomes necessary for me to go 
down in history as a tyrant, I shall do so with much 
pleasure. Until now I have employed persuasion; in future 
I shall employ repression. God grant that circumstances 
will not force me to resort to most terrible punishments. 
After such a tirade, it would not have been surprising to 

find the capital at the mercy of ‘an inflamed mob. But, 
contrary to the official police version, the acts of violence 
which followed were not the work of any mob. They were 
the work of small but well-organised gangs of youthful 
toughs, most of them carrying banners and streamers of the 
ALN (Alianza Libertadora Nacionalista), a noisy but unim- 
portant group of  ultra-nationalistic and nti-semitic 
tendency which supports Perén. This fraternity had 
evidently been given a free hand. The night before the 
demonstration of April 15th their loud-speaker vans had 
made the streets of Buenos Aires into a fair imitation of 
Bedlam. After the rally the vans, their orators hoarser but 
still enthusiastic to the point of hysteria, led small parties 
of young toughs from street-corner to street-corner. 


A Night of Flames 


Cafés and bars, which had been closed since 4 p.m., were 
officially allowed to reopen at eight. Those which opened 
punctually had cause to regret their taking this permission 
at the letter. Soon after midnight the headquarters of two 
opposition parties (Radicals and *Socialists) were in flames 
and those of a third (National Democrats) had been wrecked. 
The Argentine Jockey. Club was looted and also in flames. 
In the fire perished the contents of the Club’s famous 
library—priceless manuscripts, books and works of art, 
including one of the greatest Goya collections in the world. 
Apathetic or terrorised crowds watched this act of 
vandalism ; police stood idly by ; firemen arrived long after 
the conflagration was im full blast but concentrated on an 
attempt to prevent the fire spreading. 

Violence has distracted popular attention from General 
Perén’s crucial problem—discontent caused by rising living 
costs and food scarcities. Perén had undertaken to explain 
his handling of this problem, but the bomb explosions 
relieved him of this responsibility. Beyond a claim that 
prices had come down by 25 per cent since the CGT a 
few weeks ago brought the matter to his attention (“held 
a knife to his guts,” in the General’s forceful if inelegant 
phrase), and that Argentina’s economy was never better 
than at present, his speech hardly touched on economics. 
How deeply dissension and discontent have cut into the 
Peronista ranks is evinced by the fact that the widely adver- 
tised rally on April 15th was only sparsely attended by 
industrial workers. The crowd of 100,000 which assembled 
was largely made up of office workers, shop assistants, and 
above all of government employees, who attended en masse 
because they were ordered to do so. 

In the meantime General Perén’s campaign against agio 


(speculation) continues apace. Every day the papers carry 


lists of arrests ; and accommodation in Buenos Aires being 
now exhausted, prisoners are being sent to country gaols. 
The era of the concentration camp may not be far away. 
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LEADING THE WORLD 


Britain still leads in discovery and engineering 
achievements! In the air, Britain’s designs have 
blazed a new trail of safety, speed and comfort, 
and have brought new fame to British engineers 
and industrialists. From just such engineers and 
industrialists comes the Ferguson System with its 
tractor and team of implements. This revolution- 
ary System has blazed a new, spectacular trail 
throughout the world. 


The System has provided a new hope for man- 
kind, in that it can make the good earth produce 
more than enough to feed its whole: population. 
And — what is equally vital — produce it at prices 
which all can afford to pay. Thus we raise the 
standard of living for all by bringing down 
prices. We also destroy the seedbed of Com- 
munism. That is the course to which we are 
wholly dedicated. 


HARRY FERGUSON LTD. 


Ferguson tractors are manufactured for Harry Ferguson Etd., Coventry, England by The Standard Motor Company Lid. 
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“IF YOU BUY MAN HOURS—reca this 


Internal Telephones 


@ by freeing G.P.O. switch- 
board from inter-office calls, 
we've saved 50% of operating 
cost, Quick access to person- 
nel and information has 
reduced our G.P.O. account 

5% and we save £300 p.a. on 

other messengers’ wages. 


e ... we would certainly be lost 


without them .. . extending 
our system to cover all 


departments has much 
increased admjnistrative 
_ efficiency. 


on G.P.O. telephone charges 
and £150 p.a. wages of mes- 
senger ... switchboard opera- 
tor is able to do other work. 


| 


Find out how T.R. Service can help your business too. 


SEND FOR THIS FREE VOLUME 


It explains how T.R. Service increases productivity by solving time problems that are similar to 
yours. If you are an employer of labour write on your business heading now for your copy of “The 
Productive Moment” to Telephone Rentals Ltd., 25 Kent House, Rutland Gardens, London, S.W.7 
WHEN IT'S A QUESTION OF TIME tt SERVICE SPEEDS PRODUCTION 
14 T.R. Service Branches throughout the United Kingdom. Also Johannesburg, Cape Town, Paris and Brussels 





©) Specific cash savings are 5% 


Staff Location & Broadcasting 





10% saving of executives’ time 
increases efficiency. Quick 
reporting and repair of break- 
downs reduces time wastage by 
2%, adds 1% to production... 
regular broadcasting of music 
increases keenness, alertness 
and output. 


Our staff are happier and more 
contented. Broadcasting for 
locating staff is-of immense 
assistance. 


-.. we consider that speedy 
broadcasting of information 
and quick location of break- 
down personnel increased pro- 
duction efficiency by over 5%. 











Time Control 


Time recording system in 
departments and automatic 
break and pre-resumption sig- 
nals system made 36,500 extra 
man hours per annum avail- 
able for pes a IE 
2%, of total wage’ bill and 2% 
of output. 


Departmental time recording 
saves 5 hours 40 minutes paid 
man hours per day . . . break 
time signals system saves 10 
hours 40 minutes man time 

r day. £1,950 extra man 
os value thus made avail- 
able per annum. — 


Recording of time in depart- 
ments instead of at the gate 
adds 3% to productive value 
of wages paid. T.R. Attendance 
Cards save 24% of salaries of 
wages department. 
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factual schedule: 


It is compiled from informa: 


supplied by users of T.R. Ser 
who, like more than 20,000 ot! 
subscribers, find T.R. Inter) 
Telephones, Broadcasting 


Staff Location and Time Con: ./ 


‘essential to the smooth and « 
cient running of their business 


The cases quoted below are «; 


follows: 


@ Plastic Manufacturers — 4.:: 
employees @ Metal Stampers— 
160employees € Ironfounde: ; 


—550 employees. 


Originals of these users’ reports and many 
others from widely differing industries a: : 
avatiable for inspection, 
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Green 


fingers 


No one grows roses like old 
Charlie. 
and plants, and experience 
itells him how to get the best 
from them. 


He knows his soil 


We help to make things grow too — industries, homes, 
businesses. Our soil-is Australia, New Zealand, Fiji, 
Papua and New Guinea. Fo? our fingers we have over 
850 branches and agencies throughout these lands. And 
our experience dates» from the first banking business in 


the South-West Pacific. 


If experience and local knowledge can help your ventures 
te success in this area, consult and use— 


BANK OF 
NEW SOUTH WALES 


First and largest commercial. bank In the South-West Pacific 


MAIN LONDON OFFICE—29 Threadasedie Street 
D. J. M. Frazer, Manager 


(SHOORPORATED IM NEW SOUTH WALES WITH LIMITED LIABILITY) 





6852056 





Capital Authorised 
Capital Subscribed 
Capital Paid-up - 
Reserve Fund -« 


STANDARD 
of SOUTH AFRICA umirep 


| Bankers in South Africa to -he United Kingdom Government. Bankers co th 
| Governments of Southern Rhodesia, Northern Rhodesia, Nyasaland and Tanganyike 


THE) 


- «=  « £15,000,000 
- = «© £10,000,000 
- «=  £5,000,000 
- = = — £5,000,000 


_| 10 CLEMENTS LANE, LOMBARD STREET and 
|77 KING WILLIAM STREET, LONDON, 


| LONDON WALL Branch — 63 London Wall, £.C.2 


NEW YORK Agency -— 67 Wall Street. 
HAMBURG Agency 


Speersort, 6. 


| BRANCHES THROUGHOUT THE UNION OF SOUTH AFRICA, | 
| SOUTH-WEST AFRICA, SOUTHERN AND NORTHERN | 
| RHODESIA, NYASALAND, KENYA, UGANDA, TANGANYIKA © 
: ZANZIBAR AND PORTUGUESE EAST AFRICA. 


Banking Business of every description transacted 





BANK 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
i 
| 


| 
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The Houses in Between 


RITAIN’S housing programme since the war has 
been concerned entirely with adding to the 
country’s total accommodation—increasing the existing 
“ stock of dwellings.” Mr Macmillan has already given 
notice that slum clearance is next on the agenda. But 
when the shift of emphasis in housing comes it is 
essential that the whole stock of houses shall be taken 
into consideration, rather than just “the two ends ”"— 
new houses and those fit only for demolition. 

While households multiply—there are 13 million of 
them against 10 million twenty years ago—houses 
decay. The most generally accepted estimate of the 
age-distribution of the houses in England and Wales is 
that of the late Dr M. J. Elsas. His figures, with houses 
of recent construction, may be given in a simplified 
table: 


Number of 

dwellings built: 
WON BEE Solas oy cecccgndilinassckavseusened 2} million 
OUP oo kes nee. vibincdseecssteicus ) gp ee 
ows cutap ncngks stan 24 million 
reine a cutesy dau dregtus 44 million 
1941-1953 (mew dwellings) ............... 1 million 


Total 12 million 


No one would suggest that all the houses built over a 
century ago deserve to be demolished: that would 
condemn all historic buildings, «But it is clear that a 
sizeable proportion of these are no longer fit to live in. 
In various eminent quarters the rate at which dwell- 
ings are becorhing unfit for habitation has been put at 
200,000 a year. Perhaps this is too high. But it is 
fair to assume that three of the four million dwellings 
that were built before 1881 will have reached the end 
of their useful life before 1981 ; that would imply a 
demolition programme of 100,000 dwellings in each 
of the next 30 years, The number of houses already 


unfit for habitation has recently been estimated at two 
million ; if this figure is accepted—and it represents an 
average of 150,000 for each of the thirteen years since 
1939—the total of houses marked for demolition exceeds 
the total of postwar houses. 

But between the two million houses that may be ‘fit 
only for demolition and the million and a half new 
dwellings provided since the war there are 84 million 
dwellings that deserve at least as much consideration. 
Of these, there are perhaps five million old houses, 
built before the present century, that will have to 
remain in use for another thirty years.. Nearly half the 
population live in them. Unless there is to be an 
increasing social gulf between those who live in these 
“houses in between” and the fortunate tenants of 
modern local authority dwellings, the old houses must 
not merely be repaired: they must be brought up to 
an acceptable modern standard. 

What is the state of these houses ? The table below is 
drawn from preliminary samples of the 1951 Census. 
These set out the provision of certain minimum 
household facilities by reference to the number of 
households—of which there are 13 million occupying 


THE STATE OF BRITAIN’S HOUSES 


Single household dwellings (England and Wales) 





Shared or without 
Entirely 


Shared without 


Number 


Percentage 












j 


1,031,400 | 


Piped water.... | 339,400 692,000 3 
Cooking stove.. | 53,800 | 189,200] 243,000 2 
Kitchen sink ... | 85,000 | 659,800} 744,800 | 7 
Water closet ... | 464,900 | 994,900 | 1,459,800 10 

4,128,200 37 


Fixed bath. .... 94,200 | 4,034,000 
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12 million dwellings. Eleven million households occupy 
single-household dwellings ; it is to these that the table 
refers. It includes five out of the sixteen points of 
fitness for habitation recommended (as a standard 


to be aimed at) by the Mitchell Committee in 1946. A - 


house improved to such standards, the committee held, 
should bear comparison with a new dwelling, without 
including any item that might be regarded as a luxury. 

The modernising of old houses not yet due for 
demolition presents three groups of problems—techni- 
cal, financial, and administrative ; and the technical 
asgect of housing improvement, at least, is now receiv- 
ing increasing attention. Two important experiments 
in this direction are at present being conducted by firms 
of ironfounders. At Stockton-on-Tees, Allied Iron- 
foynders Ltd., have acquired four two-bedroomed 
terface houses. These houses are 73 years old, and 
contain four reoms (two up, two down), scullery, outside 
WC, coal shed and back yard. There is no piped hot 
water, and only a cold tap at the scullery sink. 

A bathroom with a fixed bath and hot and cold water 
is being built in the back yard of these houses, leading 
off the existing scullery, and itself leading to a new 
separate WC. The scullery has a sink and drainer unit, 
with hot and cold water, and a ventilated food cupboard. 
There is space here for a gas cooker, but it is expected 
that cooking will be done at the modern combination 
grate that is being installed in the living room. This 
grate—which replaces an obsolete. kitchen range—heats 
a hot-water tank installed in a new airing cupboard in 
the back bedroom. The estimated capital costs of this 
work are :— 





. Se 

DUG WOE 6... ei 159 90 
PUN ki SS snsis ns ind cnc tae Poneaeeonesn 22 0 
ROME TAIN og cs oc savad soos bes Seacuhas saniees $8 0 
Bath and general plumbing ............... 5 oO 
RC UURORN BEW ok ic ois 0 5s soc ask aaa 33: «~60 
aos aso vs ca oa s han Picola cee edie 30 «10 
Reinstatement of road ....................505+ Z 10 
Ot Pee rai eles nea e £350 0 





The other experiment, by Federated Foundries, Ltd., is 
being undertaken at Croydon, where six adjoining 
houses, let at inclusive rents of from tos. 8d. to 
15s. 11d., have been purchased by the company. Here 
again there are no bathrooms or running hot water. 
Three plans for improvement have been drawn up ; 
one for a built-on bathroom ; another, which is cheaper, 
for cofiverting a third bedroom into a bathroom ; and 
the third, cheapest of all, for installing a bath in an 
existing room or landing. In each case the water will 
be heated by a solid fuel fire with a back-boiler. 

A third example of housing improvement is provided 
by a housing society which is improving cottages at 
Letchworth. In this scheme, back downstairs rooms 
are being divided to provide a separate bathroom and 
kitchenette, as well as dining space, and hot water is 
provided from an independent boiler. The cost ranges 
from little over £200 per cottage, where no building-on 
is needed, to rather more than £300, and the work 
is done by direct labour to plans prepared by the society. 
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Lastly, improvement schemes sponsored by the 
Northern (Northumberland and Cumberland) Div ‘ion 
of the National Coal Board have been carried out in {yur 
mining villages in the Division. Here running ye 
has been laid on, and a hot-water system, operating {: ym 
a modern solid-fuel cooker, has been provided. 
cost of this work has been less than {100 per ho 
this must be regarded as the minimum cost of a . 
simple improvement scheme. 

These and similar experimentak schemes are already 
providing useful experience of the technical difficu!:- 
Is it practicable—and economical—to provide 1i:in 
space and/or water heating by gas or electricity, or 
desirable to encourage more solid-fuel cooking by 
installing a modern solid-fuel appliance that can tk 
care of the space and water heating as well as the cook- 
ing? Might space and money be saved by installing a 
shower and/or an American type water tub instead of 
the traditional English type bath? These technical pro- 
blems—of which these are two obvious examples— | 
vary from house to house:-but they may be simplified 
where large groups of houses of identical original 
design—of which the rows of terrace houses in many 
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industrial towns are a good example—can be handled 
in one scheme. 

Financial and administrative difficulties may b: 
greater. Under the Rent Restriction Acts, many land- 
lords are unable to pay for basic repairs out of rents, 
much less improvement schemes. Under the Acts, they 
may increase the annual rent by 8 per cent of the cos 
of any improvement work, given the tenant’s con- 
sent. The schemes at Croydon and Letchworth are o! 
such a kind. At Letchworth the effect has been to in- 
crease the inclusive rents from 1os. 6d. to 21s. per week 
This method avoids any charge on local authority o: 
Government funds, Sore many landlords have insufficien 
capital to proceed with it ; it may, however, have attrac- 
tions for corporate house. owners who desire to protect 
and improve their investment. 

The Improvement Grant scheme embodied’ in the 
Housing Act, 1949, offered an alternative solution. 


- 
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Applicants have to put forward schemes for the 
-proval of local authorities ; before they approve any 
«heme for a grant (of up to 50 per cent) the local 
thorities must -be satisfied that the dwellings will 
rovide satisfactory living accommodation for 30 years, 
q that they willemeet the fairly stringent fitness condi- 
ns laid down by the Mitchell Committee. The cost 
the work has to lie between {150 to £800; the 


THE COST OF IMPROVING -HOUSES 











Permitted increase in 
weekly rent 

otal cost of improvement 5 ne neaniely 

With improve- Without 

ment grant grant 


8. d. s. d. 
0 .... ese ete e ak at. 2 
O* cee eee 1 & 4 % 
0 .. . se 0:bhe Sie Caen ek kee we 2 3 6 ls 
0 . ns 5 eee ee eee $5 9 2 
0 . kb eeaceeeeeee ee 4 12 3 
O0* .. ive eeeiete te tts 9 2 24 7h 


* Minimum and maximum costs for improvement grants. 


owner must hold either the freehold of the property or 
a lease with at least 30 years to run. Many landlords 
have hesitated to undertake the obligations that the 
scheme involves or to spend money on drawing up 
mprovement applications that might not be accepted ; 
but perhaps the most serious handicap to the grants 
scheme has been the indifference or hostility of local 
housing authorities, who have complete freedom to 
reject any application for grant. 
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For the tenant, improvements under the grant scheme 
are preferable, for his rent can be increased only by 
6 per cent of the landlord’s share of the costs. But few 
landlords can be expected to incur a capital commitment 

-which can be barely amortised by the 6 per cent increase 
in rent—and improvements such as piped hot water 
supply add to the potential burden of normal repairs 
over the 30 years’ future life of the house. In the 
Stockton experiment the local authority has agreed to 
make a §0 per cent improvement grant. The net cost 
to the owners is estimated therefore at £175 per house 
and the tenants’ rent will be increased by 4s. per week ; 
their present rent is 5s. 3d. per week (unaltered since 
1921) plus 3s..7d. rates. Rent increases of up to ros. 
a week, on very low previous rents, appear to be 
acceptable to tenants (as at Letchworth). If this 
attitude is general, some substantial grant-assisted im- 
provement schemes ought to be possible, if landlords 
could be given some slight further incentive. 

Annual capital investment on housing cannot for 
much longer be allowed to increase at the present rate. 
On the other hand, the slums must be cleared. The 
capital investment needed to provide modern amenities 
for an old house is but a fraction of that required to 
secure a new house of equivalent accommodation. 
Some redeployment of the country’s limited capital 
resources, to provide the “houses in between” with 
modern amenities, is not only necessary and desirable 
as a welfare project ; it is one of the keys to the problem 
of rational expenditure on housing. 


The Pattern of Profits 


W ith a bold sweep of their brush, and consider- 
able reliance on guess work, the national income 
statisticians have recently estimated that the trading 
profits of all public and private companies in the United 
Kingdom fell by £179 million, or 7 per cent, in 19523 
but that as the price levels of their stocks broadly 
stood still and the volume of stocks (in the hands of 
industry at any rate) fell slightly, companies as a whole 
secured a considerable accretion to their liquid funds. 
he accounts of the 523 public companies that were 
published in the first quarter of this year cover a period 
nat corresponds broadly with the calendar year 1952. 
low far do they tell a similar story.to that of the 
ational income White Paper, and how far do they 
upplement it by showing which industries suffered the 
sharpest setbacks and which «industries continued to 
gain ? 

At first sight the figures thrown up by the analysis 
of these §23 accounts do not tally very closely with the 
estimates in the White Paper. Total trading profits 
reported by these companies fell by a fraction of one 
per cent (compared with the White Paper estimate of 
7 per cent) and their total income rose by £5} million, 
or 1.7 per cent; at the same time the book value of 


stocks held by these 523 companies rose by nearly 
£13.8 million, or 2.3 per cent. These figures, however, 
include the separate accounts published last quarter by 
twenty nationalised steel companies. If these steel 
results are excluded, trading profits of the 503 
companies in private ownership show a fall of {22 
million, or 84 per cent and their stocks fell by £6.7 
million or 1.3 per cent. This is a reasonably close 
approximation to the White Paper estimates. 

The correlation does not end there. Interest and 
dividend payments to non-corporate shareholders were 
shown in the White Paper to have risen by £56 million, 
or §.9 per cent in 1952. The published accounts of 
the 523 companies show that total payments of deben~ 
ture interest, preference dividends and ordinary divi- 
dends rose by §.7 per cent; within this total, equity 
payments rose by £2.2 million to £35.7 million, or by 
6.6 per cent. There is, admittedly, a discrepancy 
between the changes in corporate taxation revealed by 
the two analyses. In the White Paper, corporate tax 
payments and provisions were shown to have fallen by 
£68 million to £1,073 million (or by 6.3 per cent) ; by 
contrast, tax provisions shown in the §23 accounts 
published last quarter increased.by £4.4 million to 
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£155 million (or by 2.9 per cent). This discrepancy, 
however, may merely reflect differences in timing and 
in the definition of tax payments and provisions. 

One more important parallel must be drawn before 
any details can be filled in. Perhaps the most striking 
feature of the national income estimates was that they 
showed that companies and private businesses, encou- 
raged by the readier supplies of raw materials to work 
with a lower level of stocks and actively deterred from 
adding to their working capital commitments by higher 
interest rates, had substantially reinforced their liquid 
resources in 1952—after having sadly depleted them 
in the previous year of inflation. There is, of course, 
no exact basis of comparison in company accounts for 
the “savings surplus” of {£607 million shown for 


TRADING PROFITS AND STOCKS 
523 Companies, reporting January-March, 19553. 


Trading profits 


| Per- 


| 


Change 


Consumption Trades :-— 
Breweries 
Clothing and footwear 
Entertainment 
Food and confectionery 
Hotels and restaurants 


me On 


~ 9) 
SMOWMNONA 
&AIWN AMA WO 


585 
25,162 
606 
22,587 


tl+i++i+ 


Capital industries :— | 
SUGIRR ss cist 608 eoscccens 
Engineering 
Iron and steel ...... be neawe 
Shipbuilding ..... ecasepecs 


0 | 


General Industries :— | 
Chemicals and paint 6,731 | 
Electrical manufacturing . 

Motors, eycles and aircraft. . f 

Newspapers,paper and printing] 22,788 | 

Miscellaneous manufacturing | 47,384 
Total | 99,940 | 

Textiles :-— 
Cotton 11,709 | 4,084 | 
Silk. and rayon 1,193 197 | 
Wool 7,382 | 5,658 | 
Other dextiles é ook sss Sea 8,263 | 5,979 

28,547 | 15,918 | 


27,557 
74,430 





* Including utilities.and services, fuel, financial and trust companies, rubber and tea. 


companies, corporations and private individuals in the 
White Paper ; for one thing, the White Paper’s defini- 
tion of companies in this context necessarily includes 
the banks. But, for what it is worth, the 523 balance 
sheets analysed here show that the total of net. cash 
assets (that is the total of cash, gilt-edged securities 
and other quoted investments, less bank overdrafts and 
loans) rose by £22 million to nearly £310 million, or 
by 7.7 per cent ; the 475 balance sheets published in 


the first quarter of 1952 showed a decline in net liquid © 


assets of over IO per cent. 


The usual quarterly analysis of profits and balance sheets will 
be published in next week's issue of the Records and Statistics 
supplement. - 


95 
22,547 
144,664 | 134,714 
220,981 | 208,264 


5,460 | 5,202 
27,939 | 32,253 
70,612 | 91,115 


780 | 
104,791 | 129,357 


| 5,690 
56,522 | 70,386 
34,031 | 40,168 | 
28,268 | 
76,033 


199,271 220,545 | 
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The broad impression in both analyses is, therefore, 
one of stable profits and of hard-won elbow room. 
But in the words of Robert Bridges, “ stability is byt 
balance ”—and the apparent stability of profits last year 
was only attained because sharp increases in earnings 
in some industries were balanced by equally sharp 
declines elsewhere. These divergences are clearly 
apparent from the accompanying table, which analyses 
profits and stock values in different industries. It is 
fortunate that they are broadly consonant with Briiain’s 
long-term economic health. By far the biggest increase 
in earnings and in stock values has been recorded in the 
capital goods industries. Companies in this group have 
reported a rise of over 38 per cent in profits and of 
over 23 per cent in stock values. Within this group 
it is the nationalised iron and steel com- 
panies that have reported the biggest 
increases, as was to be expected after 
the estimate in the Economic Survey for 
1953 that production in the metal manu- 
facturing industries increased by 2.4 per 
cent in 1952. In this group, too, engin- 
eering profits are up by over 30 per cent, 
although profits reported by shipbuilding 
and building companies have fallen—a 
fall in which the uneven incidence of 
maturing contracts may have played its 
part. 

The profits of all the other main 
industrial groups have fallen. In the 
consumption trades increased profits 
reported by breweries, by entertainment 
businesses, by stores and the food trades 
have been more than offset by the 
recession of profits in the textile industry. 
Trading profits published by the textile 
companies in this analysis have fallen by 
44 per cent and the book value of their 
stocks by nearly 26 per cent—declines 
that accord with the Economic Survey's 
estimate of a fall in production in the 
textile and clothing trades of 14.6 per 
cent during 1952. The plantation com- 
panies, particularly the rubber pro- 
ducers, have suffered an even sharper 
setback, but here the downward swoop 
in prices has played the dominant role. Elsewhere 
earnings have also been on the ebb, but the fall in 
earnings of 7.4 per cent in the group classified as 
“general industries” is due in the main to the reces- 
sion in the paper and chemicals and paint trades. 
The industries in this. general group that can be 
classified as durable goods producers rather than con- 
sumer trades—the electrical equipment manufacturers 
and the motor, ‘cycle and aircraft companies—have 
continued to do well ; they have reported increases of 
between one-sixth and one-third in both profits and 
stocks. 

The general pattern in the last year has, therefore, 
been that most producers of capital goods have shown 
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increases in profits, while many of the consumer goods 
trades have taken quite hard knocks ; this may provide 
some encouragement towards the movement in 
resources that Britain needs. -Last year’s change in 
pattern appears €ven more reassuring when it is 
remembered that windfall gains on inventories contri- 
buted only a small part towards the higher profits of 
producers of capital goods ; where an increase in stock 
values has taken place—as in their case—it seems 
attributable to an acceleration in the tempo of produc- 
tion and of work in progress rather than to increases in 
prices. As the delivery of raw materials became quicker 
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and more reliable last year, companies with fat order 
books—but only they—became more willing to step up 
production. And there are some signs, which the 
increases in stocks held by the capital goods producers 
do nothing to contradict, that manufacturers in many 
fields have discovered that they can gear their output 
to a lower level of investment in working capital than 
they would have thought necessary a year ago. There 
are also early indications that the rise in profits on which 
Mr Butler is by implication counting as a support to his 
Budget policy will be forthcoming—-so long as no rough 
winds start to blow across the Atlantic. 





BEA Comes to Market 


HE queue-marshals who regulate the admission of 
borrowers to the gilt-edged market have been kinder 

to the British Electricity Authority this time than on some 
former occasions. Both this year and last, the BEA’s entry 
has been delayed until after the Budget, although on both 
occasions its borrowings from the banks had long been 
mounting to very high levels. Last year’s delay, though 
not necessarily the responsibility of the marshals, had the 
effect of making the BEA the first gilt-edged borrower after 
the increase in Bank rate to.4 per cent—and the first to 
have to concede a flat yield beyond that figure, actually 
almost 4 per cent. This year the delay has worked the 
other way ; through many weeks in which the authority’s 
indebtedness to the banks had been rising to levels that cried 
urgently for funding—it had reached £92 million by March 
31—the gilt-edged market has been gaining strength. The 
Budget gave it a further lift, so that by Monday afternoon, 


before the new issue was announced, last year’s stock—the: 


43 per cent, 1974-79—stood at just over 1oo}} net, com- 
pared with 100} before the Budget and 98% three months 
ago, and offered a redemption yield. of £4 4s. per cent. 
Hence the new issue, which proved to be a further tranche 
of last year’s stock, could be offered at par, compared with 
99 last year, and thus afforded both flat and redemption 
yields of 44 per cent. 


The “turn” conceded was therefore adequate but not 


impressive. It sufficed to bring the price of the existing 
stock down by %, but although the rest of the market 
faltered, there were still some notable net gains on the day. 
This firmness has been well maintained sirice, to the accom- 
paniment of “ recession ” talk that is diverting buyers from 
the equity markets into gilt-edged. Hence, when the lists 
were closed at 10.30 on Thursday morning, it was taken 
for granted that the “departments” had had to subscribe 


Business Notes 


for a notably smaller share of the £125 million offered 
now than the massive proportion that went to them from 
last year’s £150 million. Meanwhile, the gilt-edged bor- 
rowers, strictly so-called, are not the only ones to reap 
advantage from the now quite widespread assumption that 
the trend of interest rates is more likely to he downwards 
than upwards. The effect of this changing view has been 
clearly demonstrated in the terms of the £3 million deben- 
ture issue by Tate and Lyle, the lists for which will open on 
Monday. The days of “coupon” rates of § per cent 
for first-rate stocks are gone; the Tate and Lyle stock, 
dated 1968-78, carries 43 per cent, though its price is 983, 
and thus offers a redemption yield for the full period, of 
£4 17s. per cent. 

These assumptions about the future of interest rates 
take a good deal for granted. Moreover, they are not strictly 
in line with the caution shown in the budget speech, when 
the Chancellor opined that the present pattern of monetary 
measures would need to be maintained this year. On the 
other hand, those in the City who are now so worried 
about the financing of the Chancellor’s “ overall ” Exchequer 
deficit seem to have left out of account some of the economic 
premises that underlie the Chancellor’s budgetting—for 
Mr Butler is counting on savings, largely from industry, 
to see him through. 


Second Thoughts in Sideatclale 


HE implications for industrials are perhaps more clearly 
seen. But investors generally have not, so far, demon- 
strably endorsed Throgmorton Street’s first assessment ; 
and, lacking this support, equity prices this week have fallen 
back. The extent of the reaction, however, owed a good 
deal to technical influences ; quite a large bull position 
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had been built up by professional dealings. Hence, on Tues- 
day, the last day of the Budget account, some dealers found 
it quite expensive to sell for the old and buy for the new 
account. In the equity markets, of course, the influence of 
“peace ” talk and of other possibilities that might dampen 
down world demand, is clearer and more direct than in gilt- 
edged; and it has become more apparent as a market factor 
since President Eisenhower’s speech and the beginning of 
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| June | Dec March | April | April | April 
i ‘ es fs. ee Se ee 

5S | 1953 {; 1953 

5 | 
Gilt Edgedt 
2}% Nat. War Bds., 52/54 98, | 998 | 99 _ | 99 
3”, Ser. Funding, Nov., "55 dike i sl 1004 | 100 100$ | 100 
24°, Nat. War Bds., 54/56 | 95% | 98 83H i We 9H 99 
3%, Sav, Bds., 55/65 ..... | 86 91; 93% | 934 ee 943 
24°, Funding; 56/61 ..... | B88 | 92% 955 | 98 | 9 | 5H 
3°, ‘Sav, Bds., 65/75 ..... |. a 84 | 85k | 85 | 6b 
4} ect, TH/98. ides i ot { 99 | 100 {| 100) | 100% 
3% Transport, 78/88..... eon ee 19% | 80 | |; Sle 
3% Gas, 90/95 ......006 ie 764 732% | 79 | #8 803 
34°, War Loan, after 1952 {| 172 77 738 COT9 79% | 804% 
24° , Consols ....... «4 55 58 60, ; §F | 6OA; 6 
26° Treaaery fk i svc ave | 53 57 5384 | 594 59} 59) 
| i 
Industrial | 

Assoc, Electric, £1 .5..... ve | 16/3 79/6* 71/6 80/6 | 79/9 
British Motor, 5/— ....s6. 26/44 6/1 6/6 | 6/9 6/104, 6/6* 
Courtaulds, £1. .......003 31/3" | 38/6 | 42/6 | 40/3 40/7} | 38/9 
Gmest, Keen, {1......,006 48/6 51/- 54/~ | §2/6 53/~ 51/4 
Hawker Siddeley, {1 ..... 31/9° | | 37/74 41/3 38/7} | 38/10}, 36/10} 


i 


Imperial Chemical, {1.... | 42/- 44/44 1 48/103 45/9 | 45/9 | 44/3 
Leyland Motor, £1 ....s.> 80/- 88/3 | 94/43" 88/1} 91/10} 90/6 
Unilever, £1... ...s0000s 41/10}, 46/- | 47/6 8/- 48/9 48/- 
Wi Bn oi nntndecese 40/6 | 44/10 48/- | 48/103) 49/6 |. 47/6* 
Woolworth, 6/-........++ 39/-* | 44/3 | 51/ 104 S3/- | S4/- | $3/- 
— Times Ord. Share | i i 

isi pa pect vevawues | 103-1 116-8 | 125-0 | 120-8 | 424-6. | 120-8 





t Net prices. * Ex dividend. (4) Midsummer low. (6) Death of Stalin. (c) Budget eve. 


the exchange of prisoners in Korea. Hence it is virtually 
impossible to guess how far this week’s behaviour in the 
markets reflects second thoughts on the budget itself. 

The wider and less tangible influences have in any case 
been communicating themselves to the London market also 
through the jittery tone of Wall Street and the weakness of 
metal prices. Altogether, the pre-budget calculations of the 
market professionals have gone much awry. The staid 
ordinary share index of The Firlincial Times, which jumped 
two points to 124.6 on the day after the Budget, had fallen 
by the close on Wednesday to 120.8, or 1.8 points below its 
levelon Budget eve. 


Thumbs Down from America 


HE “ plan ” hatched at last December’s Commonwealth 

Conference has now become even more firmly 
embedded in the American mud. The Eisenhower Adminis- 
tration’s reaction to its discussion with the recent OEEC 
mission and its unhappy manoeuvring in the case of the 
Chief Joseph Dam combine to tell as depressing a story 
as has come out of Washington for many years. The 
QEEC mission crossed the Atlantic to present, in effect, 
a tentative and “ Buropeanised” version of the Common- 
wealth’s plan—with the advantage that the eventual 
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advance to convertibility would be a combined European 
operation, but the disadvantage that the pace of advance 
would necessarily be slower than if sterling had gone for- 
ward alone. Any such advance would have to be preceded 
by the same changes in procedure at the Internaiional 
Monetary Fund and in foreign economic policy in America 
that Mr Eden and Mr Butler had asked for at their jll- 
fated visit to Washington in March. The OEEC mission 
therefore apparently asked the Americans for specific 
reforms in the fields of commercial policy, of foreign invest- 
ment and (rather more vaguely) of stability of raw material 
purchases. 

The communiqué issued in Washington at the end of 
last week suggests that the Americans’ answer was an 
extremely dusty one. The Americans agreed with the 
OEEC mission about the theoretical desirability of some 
advance to a new world payments system and abou the 
need for sound internal economic policies. They empha- 
sised that they would like to see Europe increase its exports 
to “ third countries,” by which they meant countries other 
than their own. But they declared that Mr Lewis Douglas 
was now engaged in a long-term study of the way in which 
their own foreign economic policy should move ; and that 
they were not willing’ to do anything until the results of 
that study were known. So there is no single portent in 
the trade outlook to give Britain encouragement in the near 
future—no certainty of the continuance of the limired 
degree of liberal trade policy that the United States has 
pursued in recent years, and no plausible hope of real 
reform in Customs procedures and the “ Buy America ” act. 


Lancashire Aggrieved 


HE textile industries did well out of Mr Butler’s first 
budget and have been disproportionately disappointed 
to get no concessions at all out of his second. For the past 
ten months, they have enjoyed specially favourable rates ot 


PURCHASE TAX ON TEXTILES 





purchase tax of 25 per cent on clothing and 50 per cen’ 
on piece goods. They feel now these rates have beer 
extended to other congumneriaduseris that the“ “ exceptional 
nature of the textile case” should continue to qualify for 
special treatment. The Chancellor has taken an opposite 
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view ; it would have been surprising had he done otherwise. 
| ast October the cotton, rayon, silk, nylon and linen indus- 
sics joined under the leadership of the Cotton Board to 

| their case for tax relief to the Chancellor. They argued 
(nat the “DD” scheme, which imposes purchase tax only 
cn part of the wholesale price and not—as for most other 
o.ods, and, under the former utility scheme for textiles— 
on the total wholesale price, had been doing serious harm 
to the industry. A formidable volume of evidence was 
marshalled to show that quality goods, which are some of 
the principal export lines, were being taken out of pro- 
duction as a direct result of retailers’ and customers’ refusal 
1) buy goods attracting purchase tax, , 

It is difficult to believe that the “ D™” scheme of itself 
is to blame if the goods in question are no longer 
selling as well as they did. The accompanying chart shows 
the amount of tax payable on a non-wool cloth. At a 
wholesale price of 4s. a square yard, such cloth pays no 
tax at all and probably bears a retail price of 4s. 9d. At 53. 
a yard, 6d, tax is payable and the retail price might be 
6s. 8d. The tax becomes heavier as the cloth becomes more 
expensive—a plight cémmon to all goods assessed for tax 
on the basis of their value. But probably the great majority 
of Lancashire cloths are sold—with tax—at less than 25s. 
a yard retail ; this corresponds to a wholesale value of 15s. 
on which the purchase tax under the “D” scheme 
represents lithe more than an effective rate on the price of 
the cloth of 334 per cent- When the cloth is made up into 
clothing, the garment pays tax above the “D” level only 
it the rate of 2§ per cent. 

Many retailers report that since the “D” system was 
introduced, customers have paid less regard to the tax 
clement in the retail price of textiles, and that they them- 
selves pay little attention to the relatively small sums 
nvolved in all but a few lines. They argue, moreover, that 
since the slump in home sales last year, the tendency has 
been to “ trade up ”—to improve rather than to lower the 
quality of the stock carried. There appears to be some 
conflict on the manufacturers’ belief that purchase tax is 
the reason why goods are difficult to sell. May not the diffi- 
culty be due partly to one product of the slump—a more 
discriminating home market ? 


Shortage of Cheap Steel Plate 


INCE the war, production of steel plate in Britain 
.) has been rising—more steadily and to a greater extent 
than the total production of steel. Last year deliveries 
were about’ 2.2- million tons—33 per cent higher than in 
i947. Nevertheless, a shortage of plate is today almost all 
that remaias of the 1951-52 steel shortage, and this has 
ceen the main reason why the Minister of Supply has 
delayed so long in bringing the steel allocation scheme to 
n end. This week Mr Sandys announced “a voluntary 
scheme under the guidance of the Goversiment ” by which 
the steel industry will establish a clearing house for plate 
requirements. This measure admits the obvious—that 
allocation of steel in general is of no use whatever in dealing 
with’ special shortages of particular products. It should 
enable the Minister at fast to get rid of the now largely 
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of its existence scems to have done more to aggravate than 
to alleviate the real shortage of steel. 

Plate is short today partly because more industries than 
before are consuming it and partly because the largest con- 
sumer, shipbuilding, is consuming much more of it. The 
programmes of capital investment in oil refineries, chemical 
works, boilers for power plant, railway wagons, and recently 
rearmament, all at the same time, have together greatly 
increased demand. Shipbuilding, which takes something 
over a quarter of the total tonnage of plate, has been 
extremely busy ; moreover, since the war its pattern of 
demand has altered. A ship in which the proportion of 
plate to other steel required was formerly about two to one 
may now require about four tons of plate to one of other 
steel products, Demand here has followed technical change; 
the corrugation of plate for strength in bulkheads, the use 
of flanged plates instead of angle sections, and the construc- 
tion of new welded structures instead of heavy castings 
have all made for the, use of more plate. 

Plate-rolling capacity has been supplemented by the 
rolling of light plate on the strip mills and by the extension 
and modernisation of existing plate mills. The steel indus- 
try has not installed a new plate mill, and though various 
additions to existing capacity are proposed over the next 
four years, no new mill is planned; it simply does not 
believe that long-term demand would justify one. Very few 
shipbuilders, it is worth noting, have taken advantage of the 
freedom to import steel allowed since last year. Despite 
their heartfelt complaints over their shortage, they have not 
been prepared to pay perhaps {10 to £25 a ton extra for 
foreign plate. For British steel prices, compared with the 
world level last autumn, may have amounted to a subsidy of 
£30,000 to £70,000 in the cost of a ship. 


Price Stability and Steel 


NDER Government influence, the British steel industry. 
U since the war has pursued a policy of controlled and 
stable prices. Such a policy leaves little alternative but 
some form of rationing to deal with the results of fairly 
rapid changes in demand, such as the current shortage of 
steel plate. Indeed, the whole policy is based upon the 
belief that the demand for steel, like the capacity to supply 
it, is fairly unresponsive to price changes, at least over a 
considerable area of demand. The way ‘in which the 
British price of plate has been held fairly stable, instead 
of being allowed to respond freely to increasing demand, 
as on the Continent, or to a more limited extent in the 








ee. ECONOMIC REPORTS are now available on 

nearly seventy countries. These reports give infor- 
mation and opinion on matters of concern to exporters 
and: investors; they are concise and have comprehensive 
statistical sections. A descriptive leaflet may be obtained 
from The Economist Intelligence Unit, 22 Ryder Street, 
Londen, S.W.1, _ 
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United States, is shown in the accompanying chart. The 
expansion of British steel, capacity, at the same time, is 
planned in accordance with the industry’s estimates of long- 
term demand ; in plate, for example, these estimates justify 
considerable additions to existing rolling capacity, but not 
the laying down of a new mill—which in any case could 
not be ready in less than four to five years. 

Broadly, the control councils of the steel industry have 
been in agreement with this policy of stable prices ; the 
major responsibility for administering the complex centrally 
managed price system that goes with it has perhaps always 
rested with the British Iron and Steel Federation, subject 
to Government agreement. In its current Statistical Bulletin 


HOME TRADE PRICES FOR HEAVY PLATES 
Doliars per Long Ton 
140 


the Federation lucidly, if rather guardedly, discusses British 


price policy. Where prices do not depend upon demand, 
they must be constructed from costs (though the costs that 
may be selected, as Mr Robert Shone has commented else- 
where, remain open to choice), The federation is today 
concerned in particular with the allowance for capital 
charges included in the gross profit margin fixed for heavy 
steel products. In current prices, this figure is about {3 
a ton ; but capital charges on a new and efficient plant built 
now would cost about {10 a ton. In most cases, the 
difference exceeds the saving in operating costs from the 
higher productivity of a new plant. Formally, this would 
suggest that replacement might not pay ; it is perhaps more 
likely to curtail expansion. A price review, as the federation 
comments, is overdue. 

British steel is certainly cheap by international standards. 
Even so, the current market prospects for the steel-con- 
suming industries may suggest that this is rather a delicate 
time to be asking, on grounds of principle, for an increase 
in steel prices—and one that would considerably enhance the 
earning power of the companies about to be devested and 
simplify their needs for further capital. The request, 
certainly, is entirely in lin@ with the ruling policy of price 
management. An indication of the federation’s reaction 
~ to any decline in demand is contained in its suggestion that 
maximum prices in the boom might logically be comple- 
mented by minimum prices (perhaps co-ordinated with the 
United States and Schumania?) in “periods of slack 
trade.” It would be interesting to learn the Government’s 
reaction to this quite logical extension of a policy to which 
it is firmly committed. Those who are not so committed 
may regard the argument with some reserve. 
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Freeing the Grain Trade 


HE grain trade is now busily engaged in loosening up 
T for the restoration of private importing next month. 
Traders have been filing their applications for open genera 
licences that will cover the period from next month to the 
end of June, 1954. Some advance business in cargoes of 
cereal feeding stuffs to be shipped from the St Lawrence 
has already been reported on the Baltic. But pending the 
revival of proper facilities for “ hedging,” trading in grains 
is likely to be restricted. Before the war there was dealing 
in grain “futures” on the Baltic, but the main terminal 
market was in Liverpool. The full re-establishment of 
hedging facilities must depend, of course, upon the restora- 
tion of adequate foreign exchange and credit facilities. In 
present circumstances the satisfaction of both conditions, 
particularly the first, presents difficulties, but it remains as 
true as ever that “ hedging” facilities are an essential 
adjunct of a freely functioning market in basic foodstuffs 
and raw materials. | 

Meanwhile, it seems far from certain that the new Inter- 
national Wheat Agreement negotiated after months of 
travail—and_ signed, after the defection of the British 
Government, by a bare quorum of the importing countries ~ 
—will in fact come into force. After Major Lloyd George 
had made it clear that the British Government had finally 
burned its boats and would not recant and sign at the 
eleventh hour, the Australian Minister of Commerce stated 
that Australia reserved the right, before final ratification, to 
reduce her quota of 75 million bushels if countries that 
provide “traditional markets” for her wheat did not 
become parties to the agreement. It is understood that 
Canada will make the same reservation. In those circum- 
stances, and in view of the probability that the exporting 
countries will have an aggregate carry-over of approaching 
1,000 million bushels at the end of the season, it is hardly 
likely that the importing countries that did sign retain 
much enthusiasm for the Agreement. 


Plans For a Copper Market 


HE pace of events leading to the freeing of the copper 

market has recently been gathering momentum, and it 
now seems likely that the market will be opened by or before 
next autumn. Earlier this month the Ministry of Materials 
took the first step towards ending the present systent of bulk 
purchase, when it informed the Rhodesian copper producing 
companies that it wished to reduce from six to three months 
the period of notice required to end the present arrange- 
ments under which it buys their output in bulk. This 
week the companies formally accepted the Ministry’s amend- 
ment. The price paid by the Ministry under the existing 


agreement—at present £268 a ton—can be changed without 
any such notice being given. Negotiations have recently 
been taking place between the Ministry and the companies 
for a substantial reduction in this price, and these should 
enable the Ministry to effect-a- speedy cut in the price of 
£280 a ton (inclusive of freight and other charges) that it 
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THE DHOWS ; Into the 

northern arm of the harbour 

at Mombasa, Kenya, come 

dhows of every shape and 

size ranging from the tall 

Sambuk, with its square galleon stern, 
(illustrated above) to the utilitarian 
Boom, Manned by Swahili, Somali, 
Arabs and Indians, the dhows are in 
the direct line of descent from the 
ancient vessels in which men first 
sailed the waters of the Near East. 
Today they carry dates from Basra, 
salt for Mombasa and a vast variety of 
miscellaneous cargo and as long as 
there are commodities which can be 
transported more cheaply by sail than 
by steam, the dhows will have a part to 
play in modern East African commerce. 


HEAD OFFICE: 67 LOMBARD STREET, LONDON, E.C.3 


Associated Banks: Royal Bank of Scotland 
Williams Deacon’s Bank Ltd, 
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Finance and 
Eastern Trade 


“Mercantile” service extends not only 
throughout: India but also to every important 
trading centre in the East. 


Our branches in British East Africa 
are particularly well placed to answer 
your questions on market conditions, 


er local commercial undertakings. 


For sixty years the “Mercantile.” has closely 
studied financial conditions in all Eastern 
markets. Its accumulated knowledge 


is at the disposal of British business houses 


Please address your initial enquisies to 
our Intelligence Department, 
54 Lombard Street, London, E.C.3. 


BARCLAYS BANK + 
(DOMINION, COLONIAL AND OVERSEAS) '\, \SB 


interested in developing Eastern trade. 


THE MERCANTILE BANK 
OF INDIA LIMITED 


SESE Zo 7 Head Office: 15, Gracechurch Street, London, E.C.3. 
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l But anyone familiar with ceramics would 


know that it is a piece of world-famed 
Delhi blue pottery. 
Through years of specialized study, the 
ceramics expert has attained a high 
degree of skill and discernment 
in his particular sphere and this 
is also true of the National 
Bank of India and its un- 
rivalled knowledge of eastern 
trading. Asa result of many 
F years of continuous experience 
the National Bank of India can 
now provide much information 
—@ vital tothe success of modern trading 
~*~ ventures. Your enquiries will be welcome 
at the Head Office or at any of the Bank's branches, 


NATIONAL BANK OF INDIA LIMITED 





Branches in: INDIA, PAKISTAN, CEYLON, BURMA, KENYA, TANGAN- 
YIKA, ZANZIBAR, UGANDA, ADEN and SOMALILAND PROTECTORATE, 
Bankers to the Government in ADEN, KENYA COLONY, ZANZIBAR and 
UGANDA, 


Head Office: 26, BISHOPSGATE, LONDON, &.C.2. 


NO FLANGES OR 
EXTERNAL BOLTS 


NO DANGEROUS 
PROTRUDING PARTS 


DOES: NOT NEED 
SKILLED LABOUR FOR 
FITTING 


Taper-Lock bushes and pulleys, in 306 
basic sizes for A, B and C Section V-Belts, 
provide thousands of drive combinations, 
with delivery from stock. Mark your next 
pulley enquiry for “Taper-Lock” and send it 
to your nearest Fenner Branch or Distributor. 


J. H. FENNER & CO. LTD., HULL, YORKSHIRE 


Belfast, Birmingham, Burnley, Cardiff, Cleckheaton, Glasgow, Hull: Leeds, 
Liverpool, London, Manchester, Newcastie-on-Tyne, Nottingham, Sheffield, 
Stockton-on-Tees, Stoke-on-Trent. 


British Patent 
No. 592912 
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The BIG Yellow CATS 


—AND THE BIG BLACK CONVERTERS 


Steel! Britain needs it — that’s 
why Britain needs Caterpillar 
Diesel Tractors. Up and down 
the country you'll see them, 
splashes of yellow against the 
drab earth. The husky, ever- 
dependable “Cats” (world- 
recognised nickname for world- 
famous machines) are ripping 
off the earth’s crust; laying bare 
rich coal and ironstone seams to 
feed British Industry—and you. 


can assist if you are interested 
in development in Australia, 


Caterpillar dependability — a by-word 
among contractors and engineers the 
world over — is safeguarded in Britain by 
the nation-wide organisation of the United 
Kingdom Caterpillar Dealers. 


North & East — H. Leverton & Co. Ltd, 
Spalding, Lincs. 


Wales & South-West—Bowmaker (Plant) 
Ltd., Willenhall, Staffs. 


London & South-East — Fred Myers 
Tractor & Equipment Co., 4 Tilney Street, 
London, W.!. 


Scotland — Caledonian Tractor & Equip. 
Co. Led., | Rigby Street, Giasgow, E.!. 


it is 


By 1953, 
planned, Australia will 
be refining approxi- 
mately 7 million tons 
of crude oil a year. 





= NATIONAL BANK OF AUSTRALASIA Limited 


(Incorporated in Victoria) 
London Office: 7 Lothbury, E.C.2 
Other London Offices: Australia House, Strand, W.C.2 and 8 Princes Street, E.C.2 
660 Offices in Austratia - Assets £229 Million 
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has been charging United Kingdom consumers. That sell- 
ing price of £280 a ton is about £40 higher than the price 
quoted in the free market on the Continent and its 
reduction has long been overdue. 

Meanwhile, a great deal of hard thought is being given 
in the Ministry of Materials, the Bank of England and Metal 
Market circles to the problem of admitting copper to the 
list of metals in which free dealings can take place. The 
problem presents greater difficulties than in the case of tin 
and other free metals, for there is a substantially larger 
dollar element in the world production and trade in copper. 
But some observers hope that the Ministry may feel able 
to give the necessary notice of three months to the Northern 
Rhodesian producers in May ; if so it would be possible to 
allow free dealings to start early in August.. The relevant 
exchange control arrangements will probably follow how- 
ever the same lines of those made to accommodate the 
restoration of free dealings in tin, rubber and other com- 
modities, though greater restrictions-may have to be applied 
in order to thwart the greater opportunities that the coppef 
market would enjoy for undesirable conversion of sterling 
into dollars—and also, incidentally, as a recognition of the 
greater strategic significance of copper. But one of the 
earlier arguments against restoring freedom to the copper 
market, namely the scarcity of supplies, has largely dis- 
appeared in the last few months ; one sign of this is that 
arrangements have lately been made to allow the Rhodesian 
copper companies to sell part of their output on the 
Continent of Europe. Freedom will, therefore, clearly not 
be long delayed. 


Increase in Imports 


HE continued recovery in the sale of cars to the United 

States and Canada is one of the brighter aspects of the 
detailed trade figures for March ; on the whole, these figures, 
which show imports increasing more rapidly than exports, 
are not too reassuring. Total exports from this country in 
March amounted to £223.7 million, about £8 million more 
than the monthly average for January and February and 
roughly equal to the average for the last quarter of last year. 
Imports, valued at £285.7 million, were, however, £19 
million more than the January-February average and the 
average for the last quarter of 1952—though lower than in 
March, 1952, before the import restrictions began to have 
their full effect. Volume indices are not yet available ; 
taking into account the lower prices now prevailing, the 
increase in the volume of imports for the first quarter of 
this yeat compared with the fourth quarter of last year will 
be greater than the increase shown by the value figures 
alone. On the quarter, the volume of exports is likely to 
be about the same. . 

Exports of food, drink and tobacco and manufactured 
articles in general, and most engineering products were 
lower in March than a year before ; but exports of iron and 
steel, woollen and worsted yarns and fabrics and also of 
raw materials were larger ; in particular, coal exports rose to 
£4.9 million. Total exports to the sterling area seem to 
have been about the same in the first quarter of 1953 as in 
the last quarter of 1952 ; those to the non-sterling area fell 
by about 4 per cent. The increase in imports for the 
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quarter was wholly accounted for by increased arrivals from 
the sterling area ; imports from elsewhere were practically 
unchanged. Unfortunately, total British exports to 
Australia, although recovering slowly, are still only about 
1§ per cent of their value before the imports restrictions 
were imposed. The increase in the sale of cars to North 
America is marked. In the first quarter of 1953 sales to the 
United States rose to 9,798 compared with 4,286 in the first 
quarter of last year ; and exports to Canada reached 5,323 
compared with 548 a year before. 

The Board of Trade estimates that the average level of 
prices paid for United Kingdom exports was lower by one 
point in March, but there was no change in import prices, 
so that the terms of trade moved one point against this 
country to 94. The price index for metals and engineering 
products declined on the month by one point ; although 
this fall contributed to the worsening in the terms of trade, 
it is satisfactory to learn that in increasingly competitive 
overseas markets British engineering firms are managing, to 
some extent, to meet competition in price. 


Looser Reins for Export Credits 


URING this week’s debate on.the Budget proposals the 
President of the Board of ‘Trade. announced an 
important relaxation of exchange controls over credit for 
overseas transactions. More than a year ago, as part of the 
return to credit discipline and of the attempt to stop loop- 
holes for semi-commercial (but also semi-speculative) opera- 
tions against sterling, the exchange control authorities 
started to impose stringent restrictions on the credit facilities 
previously available to overseas customers of British banks. 
This was an attempt to accelerate payments for exports from 
the sterling area and to prevent the substantial credit facili- 
ties of the London market from feeding speculation against 
sterling. One of the lessons of the recent balance of pay- 
ments White Paper was that British exports are now being 
paid for much more promptly; the policy has therefore had 
a real measure of success. 

The climate in the export markets has, however, changed 
since these restrictions were imposed, and some British 
exporters of capital goods have found that they have lost 
orders because foreign customers have demanded credit 
facilities for periods (sometimes up to. four or five years) 
that the exchange control would not sanction. Mr Thorney- 
croft announced this week that the government had recently 
reviewed exchange control policy in this context in order 
to ensure that, subject to balance of payments considera- 
tions, no unnecessary obstacles to exports would be erected. 
He declared that as a result of this review “ exporters can 
be assured that they will be given greater freedom for 
granting credit terms which they wish to offer to overseas 
buyers.” This, it should be emphasised, is not a promise of 
provision of the credit facilities themselves, or even of an 
extension of the facilities of the Exports Credit Guarantee 


‘ Department, which in turn might help exporters to mobilise 


the necessary credit in the City of London. There is still 
no sound case for anything that would amount to govern- 
ment subsidisation of export credits; the countries that 


demand .extravagantly long periods in which to pay for 
capital goods are mostly in soft currency areas, and any 
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indirect subsidisation of exports to them would tend to 
lengthen delivery dates to (and thus lose orders from) hard 
currency countries. But the government is clearly right in 
deciding to lift artificial restrictions over credit facilities 
that the commercial capital market finds that it can 
economically provide. 


Off-Shore Orders 


HE protracted process of allocating the dollars provided 

by Congress for the purchase of aircraft in Europe had 
by this weekend been advanced one step further with the 
signing of an order worth $153 million for 450 Hawker 
Hunters and 100 Hawker Sea Hawks, leaving similar 
negotiations for the Vickers-Armstrongs Swift still to be 
decided. The division of the $225 million ear-marked for 
the purchase of aircraft, between competing British and 
European manufacturers, has been fraught with political, 
strategic and aerodynamic pitfalls. The condition origin- 
ally imposed by Congress, namely that deliveries should be 
completed by June, 1955, has been an added, and as it has 
turned out, unnecessary, comtylication. Deliveries of 
Humbers will not begin until 1955 and will be completed 
ip 19§6. The RAF, which already has Swifts but will-not 
have Hunters in service before mext year, may not think 
that it has come out of the negotiations as badly as was at 
one time feared. - 

Dollar orders for Centurion tanks to the value of $100 
million that were signed earlier this year presented less 
difficulty because there was no obvious alternativé and the 
tank was being produced in such a volume that deliveries 
could be started immediately. A further off-shore. order 
placed in this country for an unspecified quantity of 
ammunition was equally uncomplicated. A good deal of 
military equipment, including aircraft, has also been ordered 
direct (without American aid) from British factories by 
foreign governments. The most recent of these was a 
repeat order for £2.5 million worth of army trucks placed 
by the Belgian Government with Vauxhall Motors. 


Last Act for IMC? 


HORTAGES of many essential raw materials which fol- 


lowed the war in Korea in 19§0 led to the creation, at 
the instigation of Britain, France and the USA, of the 
International Materials Conference. Its work of studying 
the production and supply of scarce commodities—fourteen 
of them in all—and arranging for the international alloca- 
tion of supplies, where necessary, is now coming to an end. 
The Cenference worked through seven committees, dealing 
with groups of commodities, of which only two remain. 
Most of the critical shortages originally within the purview 
of the Conference—as the second annual report of IMC 
records—have eased to the point where multilateral action 
is no longer necessary. 
During the second year of IMC’s work—March, 1952, 
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to February, 1953—improvement in supply led to {i 
winding up of three committees, for cotton, paper a: 
wool ; more recently the copper and sulphur commit: -, 
have ceased to operate. Now only the nickel and moly’: 
denum committee still function, but as about 80 per ce» 
of the supply of these metals is controlled by two con.- 
panies it may be found that the existence of internation 
committees for their control is hardly justified. 

The second report of the Conference states that improy.- 
ment in the supply of most of the commodities with whic! 
it was concerned was due to four main causes: increase: 
production ; conservation and substitution ; more order|y 
marketing ; and levelling off in demand, especially {.: 
defence. The conference claims it has helped to make the 
first three of these causes effective, and there is little doub: 
that by collecting and publishing statistics and fixing quar- 
terly allocations the Conference has diminished the urge 
and restricted the opportunities for panic buying of the 
scarce commodities. But if the two last allocation com 
mittees are presently wound up it will still be pertinent 1 
consider whether, on strategic, and on economic grounds, 
some form of international secretariat may be desirable to 
continue the study of raw materials which have been, and 
may again become, scarce. 


“a 


Courtaulds in America 


S the new rayon plant of Courtaulds, (Alabama) In 
comes into production, Courtaulds, Ltd., its Britis! 
parent, has severed its remaining ties with the American 
Viscose Corporation which Courtaulds founded in 1910 
After the greater part of its holding in the company had 
been sold during the war, Courtaulds still retained 234,634 
common shares in the corporation, representing 5 per cent 
of its capital. These shares have recently been sold for a 
figure believed to be in the region of $11 million. The 
cost of the new Alabama plant has not been disclosed, but 
it is certainly considerably higher than the amount received 
from this sale. | 
The new plant is expected to be in full production within 


a few weeks, with a capacity of 50 million pounds of viscose 


rayon staple a year. This will represent an appreciable 
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(INCORPORATED IN THE UNION oe SOUTH AFRICA.) 
i ——_— ene <nvtrapananaymapnemetoniaen cpnaranetannnanenanaghancasnininipestvieihentmnanperdetivnt oe ne a es 
‘ BALANCE ‘SH EET, 31st DECEMBER, 1952 
| (ib ielegelinlbiogetiiaiita aT cade ia yamcee cbiieinieteeeeca ssi idaisietons dis iigeeliiieassskedeichasmiMis ties <a tictaassdiedaasa lianas ig alana taceeigut tome hegepionn sects eirsmeee 
j CAPITAL AND LIABIL ITIES, PROPERTY AND ASSETS. é 
i Share Capital—Registered 2,200,000 Shares of Ss. each, £550,000. Freehold Properties and Ventures at cost fess depreciation............... £1 
Less 49,005 Shares of Ss. each in reserve, £12,251. Shares, Debentures, etc., at or below cost but not exceeding Stock 
i Issued—2,150,995 Shares of Ss. each ooo... . cc cccccscnceccncecsoecceccecces £537,749 Exchange valuation, or Directors’ valuation, where not quoted 5,97 
i lavestment Reserve-——As per Balance Sheet, 3ist December, 1951, Shares im Subsidiary Companies, at or below cost, but not exceeding 
i £4,958 ,748— Less—A mount written oT Investments and Freehold Dikrec tors’ wa beset siciccics ngs utg ve bcihaorins ctacgiebiats cas ddabdbertaies cece 4 
Properties after deducting the amount realised by the sale of Plant, Stores, Vehicles, Furniture, etc., at cost less depreciation...... } 
i Sh ee = — a a - 4,747,003 Advances to Subsidiary Companies .................+ COPE 8 eta 4 
| arehomers— Uividends ecia©n u unpat . é F onun- & ) 
gency! Reserve persding claims for dividends forfeited since Debtors. Loans and Payments in Advance, ete. ...........5.-6.0...04.005. 1 
September, 1939, £63,511. Trustees of the Corner House Deposits, Fixed and om Call .....-:...-0ceseneeernrerseneccienenenseenneeens 1,48 
Pension Fund, £880,000. Creditors and Provisions, £365,926...... 1,689,468 Governmeat, Municipal and Public Utility Stocks and Debentures—to 
i Exploration Reserve—As per Balance Sheet, 3ist December, 1951, offset deposits made by the Trustees of The Corner House : 
' £346,673. Less—Expenditure on Ventures charged thereto, Perunhete FOR | 5 s55555 5.0 cia casks va dataadacavinkasetinetaasies tibet. 74 
i FI ces hke isa k kai he aaa eles ka bs bdo Son ies 316,205 Cash at Bankers and in Hand.. ‘pataiiesibawtintete tetibtes sce: ve 3 
| Appropriation Account—Balance Unappropriated........................ 1,378,008 Dividends to be received oa Sharcbobdiags jared poscnee SES SE A AEE 364 
Contingent Liabilities. 
There are Contingent Liabilities as under, viz:—I.—To finance 
and to subscribe for shares in certain undertakings. 11.—To 
guarantee housing loans to employees. L.—For contracts 
open for the supply of Stores, etc. IV.—To guarantee 
commitments of associated Companies. 
| ae £9168 
‘APPROPRIATION | ACCOUNT 
pica sell la ales uasesecN aati cis cia ol eas a ates shpat btgiiichamssisianiinastiadslieapbaaisaidaaidie wesbiicin 
RE iit visa) ecdicahaguenindvienigtas mnteebebtarieseisechamesaant £39,161 Balance Unappropriated — 
i Forfeited Wivitbemn: Rate anos vicniincxincssaucecchssescdscecicscanpennceties 41,989 As per Balance Sheet, 31st December, 1951 .............cc0cceseesease £1,743 
i Dividerd Account— Balance of Profit and Loss Account— 
| Dividend No. 98 of 3s. per share, declared 12th June, 1952, For the year ended 31st December, 1952.......cccc.ccccesecsccssccene 818,901 
i £322,649. Dividend No. 99 of 3s. per share, declared Transfer from Shareholders Contingency Reserve  .........-..<scesses0ees 41,98 
i Lith December, 1952, £322,649... cccccicc cece cc cccccecseuvecs 645,293 
i Balance Unappropriated— NOTE.—The Accounts have been drawn up im accordance with 
i 3ist December, 1952—Carried to Balance Sheet iadieicdad cotaltinebn 1,878,008 the normal practice of the Company : an amount of £211,745 
j being the amount written off Investments and Freehold Properties 
i after deducting the amount realized by the Sale of Investments 
i during the year less book value thereof has been dealt with 
through the Investment Reserve shown in the Balance Sheet. 
£2,004, 456 £2,604 
' ere 
The full Report and Accounts may be obtained from the London Secretaries, A. Moir & Co., 4, London Wall Buildings, London, E.C.2. 
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Munich Office: 14 Kardinal-Faulhaber-Strass: 


Cable Address: “Vereinsbank” Phone: 28401. Telex No. 063/44; 


Nuremberg Office: 21 Loreazerplat 


Cable Address; “Bayverein™ Phone: 27741. Telex No.06/22!’ 


Augsburg Office: 37 Maximilianstrass: 


Cable Address; “‘Vereinsbank” Phone: 4681, Telex No.067/20 
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addition to American capacity. Last year, American pro- 
duction of synthetic fibres reached 1,396.4 million pounds, 
- -cr cent below the 19§1-output. The reduction was most 
rotked in continuous filament yarn of all kinds and in 
acciate staple. Production of viscose and cupra staple rose 
(rm 207 million pounds to 212 million pounds. . American 
duction of non-cellulose synthetic fibres rose last year 
fiom 209.7 million pounds to 260.6 million pounds, 


Reductions in Fats Prices 


14 Ministry of Food has now made substantial reduc- 

tions in the prices of unrefined oils mainly used for the 
manufacture of soap allocated to wholesalers and large trade 
users. These reductions represent as much as 33 per cent 
for crude palm oil and 3§ per cent for groundnut oil. It 

» be some months, however, before the reductions are 
reflected im retail prices of soap. Some of the Ministry’s 
price changes are shown in the accompanying table: 


< 


Old price New price 
per ton 
f &, fe 

Crode palm oil ...........4002 106 10 71 10 
Prime M0. widiiicesventtares 107 10 72 
Low tt. fic the ewibikines 85 54 
Cotton, ex washed oil ...... 106 68 
Ground 5 ..siiaasd bcechoanats 108 70 
Whale Off iis Aistensis. 50 30 


The new prices are more in keeping with world prices, 
but it seems that the Ministry of Food is judiciously easing 
prices to liquidate stocks before going out of business. The 
market now awaits price reductions for fats used in the 
manufacture of margarine, in accord with the fall in world 
prices ; Orderly price reductions by the Ministry of Food 
would be a natural preliminary step before the margarine 
trade reverted to private enterprise. 


Recovery in Power Sales 


URING the financial year that has just ended, the British 

Electricity Authority sold §7,286 million units, or 
3.§ per cent more than in the same part of the previous 
year. But such is the momentum of postwar expansion in 
the electricity supply industry that this increase will probably 
h« regarded as a setback ; 1952-53 was certainly a year in 
which BEA experienced a sharp moderation in its bounding 
curve of demand. The sea-change can be seen fairly ciearly 
the authority’s informative monthly statistics. From 
March until August last year electricity sales appear to 
have been actually lower than the year before; from 
September to the end of the year there was a marked 
iccovery, but this has not been maintained evenly. The 
industry’s statisticians produce a refined version of these 
figures “ adjusted to normal weather and standard working 
days,” which renders the monthly and cumulative figures 
nto a smoother outline of recession and recovery ; the 
monthly figures suggest that the industry may now be back 
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at least to the steady annual rise of 6 per cent that the old 
Central Electricity Board used to consider “ normal ” (BEA 
between nationalisation and 1951-52 recorded an average 
annual increase of some 8-9 per cent). The discon- 
certing element in these statistics (which is to be seen, too, 


ELECTRICITY UNITS SOLD BY BEA, 
CENTRAL AUTHORITY, 1949-53 





; Came Twelve months totals 

Sales {| lative ue a 9 

in | sales a 

month | in % oe 
ended | financial a ). | tise over a 
year ‘ rh | previous | Previeus 

milbon million 12 I eas 
. “a3: mon ss 
man = kwh montis adjusted * 

YEAR ENDING 
Mar. 31, 1949... 43,151 | + 10-5; + 8-3 
Mar. 31, 1950... 45,766 | + 61) + 8-6 
Mar: 31, 1951... 51,8648 | + 13:3} + lll 
Mar. 31, 1952... 55,340 + 6-7| + 6-5 
Mar, 31, 1953... 57,286 + 3:51; + 4-0 
Monta ENDING ' 

Janaki, 3953... 45,029 54,962 | + 8-5) + 8-1 
Feb. 29, 1952... } | 50,298 65,349 | + 8-1) + 17-4 
Mar. 31, 1952... 55,340 55,340 | + 6-7: + 65 
April 30; 1952... 4,368 55,141 + 50} + 5-9 
May 31, 1952... : 8,548 54,982 | + 3:8} + 5-4 
June 30, 1952... 12,313 54,966 + 3-0; + 4-8 
July 31, 1952... 16,047 55,031 + 2-6) + 4-3 
Aug. 31, 1952... . 19,681 54,9335 + 1-T7\' + 36 
Sept. 30, 1952... 24,062 55,252 f+ 1-9) + 3-2 
Oeti Rl, 1953... J 29,107 55,470 + 1:5;);+ 2-7 
Nov. 30, 1952... A | 34,537 55.890 | + 2-1) + 2:6 
Dec. 31, 1952... 40,491 56,598 _+ 3-6) + 2:9 
nm Dis Retna 46,529 56,840 + 3:4' + 3-3 
‘eb, 28, 1953 .. 51,826 56,868 + 2-7: + 3-4 
Mar. 31, 1953t.. 57,286 57 286 + 35! + 4-0 
*Adjusted to “normal weather and standard working days.” ¢ Provisional. 


Source: British Electricity Authority. 


in statistics of coal consumption) is that the recovery in 
the rise of electricity sales has been much more marked in 
what the authority calls “ mainly non-industrial areas ” than 
in the areas where industrial consumers normally take more 
than 50 per cent of total sales. These fuel figures, which 
become available slightly in advance of the index of pro- 
duction, do not indicate any quickening in the slow recovery 
of industrial output. 


SHORTER NOTES 


The Society of British Aircraft Constructors has revised 
the standard formule for calculating direct aircraft 
operating costs to include gas turbimed aircraft. The 
revised formule also cover two rates of utilisation— 
3,000 hours a year, which represents a considerable feat 
of administrative organisation, and 1,500 hours a year. 


* 


~ 


As the market had feared, net profits earned by Imperial 
Chemical Industries in 1952 slumped from £23} million to 
£15.8 million, but as investors had also confidently expected 
ICI has maintained its ordinary dividend at 13 per cent. 
The directors have attibuted the slump in profits to last 
year’s recession in the textile trades and the restrictions 
on trade in certain overseas markets. 
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Company Notes 


VICKERS. The preliminary report issued 
by the directors of Vickers for the year to 
December 31st offers shareholders a bigger 
slice of a bigger cake. The directors propose 
to waise the ordinary dividend from 12} to 
15 per cent on the firm foundation of an 
increase in net profits from £2,072,872 to 
2,844,638. This means that the company’ $ 
{1 ordinary stock units at the current ‘price 
of 47s. 3d. xd. offer a yield of £6 7s. per 
cent—an attractive one for a “ Se: of 
this standing. 

Having tasted the fruits of success, share- 
holders will look forward to the full report 
for the chairman’s comments on the remark- 
able rearrangement of -Vickerg’ investments 
that took place last year. The Sale of nearly 
one-fifth of the group’s holdings of steel stock 
has reduced the book value of these holdings 
from £15,267,081 to £12,517,081 ; in making 
these sales the group has made a loss of 
£374,086 and there is still a very heavy 
unrealised loss on the remaining stocks, which 
at the end of last year had a market value 
of only £10,974,534. In addition, the group 
has realised its holdings of other British 
Government securities (which stood in the 
books at {4,353,792 at the end of 1951) and 
of other quoted investments (which had a 
book value of £1,276,534 at the end of 1951). 
Following these sales, the group’s holdings of 
cash and tax reserve certificates have increased 
from £2,645,723 to £6,017,861. This 
apparent surfeit of liquid resources must, of 
course, be read in the light of the opportunity 
that steel de-nationalisation will soon offer to 
Vickers to buy back its old holdings in 
English Steel. Cammell Laird, the other part- 
owner of English Steel, appears to have been 
following the same investment policy as 
Vickers, for in announcing an increase in 
profits and in the ordinary dividend (from 
14 to 15 per cent, plus a new 2 per cent tax- 
free bonus) its directors have reported a book 
loss of over £680,000 -on the sales of 
securities. 

But the realignment of Vickers’ resources 
may also be a sign that the directors are 
turning more of their attention towards 
investment within the group itself, for the 
sale of part of Vickers’ holdings of quoted 
investments was accompanied by a rise in 
its trade investments (from {£867,566 to 
£1,128,516) and in the amounts owing. to sub- 
sidiaries (from £7,351,476 to £11,581,268) ; 
moreover, Vickers’ holdings in Powers-Samas 
Accounting Machines has increased (follow- 
ing a cash and bonus issue) from £1,971,265 
to £3,276,262, while the book value of its 
investments in other subsidiaries has risen 
from {3,754,819 to £4,176,033. These re- 
deployments suggest that the group is widen- 
ing the front along which it faces the future— 
come cooler war or not. 


* 


UNION CASTLE. Investors in shipping 
shares, always one of the most speculative— 
and until recently one of the most optimistic 
—sectors of the market, have run into some 


rough waters in the past few weeks. The 
irst signs of disturbance came a week ago 
when the directors of Peninsular and 


Oriental: Steam Navigation, in announcing 
the expected increase in operating profits for 
the year to September 30th (from £18.8 
million to £23 million) and in the ordinary 
dividend (from the equivalent of 16 per cent 
on the present capital to 20 per cent), warned 
shareholders that “conditions for shipping 
generally haves been fat less favourable 
during the first half of the current year and 
are prospectively no better for the remainder 


of the year.” On the strength of this gloomy 
forecast, and in spite of the increase in equity 
payments, P. and O.’s £1 deferred ordinary 
shares were marked down 1s. to 60s. ; while 
the £1 ordinary shares of Cunard, which had 
also reported an increase in gross profits 
(from £7.1 million to £8.2 million) and in 
the ordinary dividend (from 15 to 16 per 
cent), were marked down by 2s. to 40s. 

In general, however, danger signals had 
been hoisted so often in the cautious board- 
room of P. and O. that investors in shipping 
shares had become hardened to them, and it 
was not until Union Castle announced its 
results early this wek that the market took 
the warning really seriously. Union Castle, 
whose financial year ended three months 
after that of P. and O., reported a fall in 
gross profits from £49 million to £4.5 
million ; it therefore had to disappoint its 
shareholders, who had been expecting an 
ordinary dividend as high as 10 per cent, 
by declaring a dividend of only 74 per cent, 
compared with an equivalent distribution on 
the present capital of 6} per’ cent for 1951. 
The £1 ordinary stock units of Union Castle 
were immediately marked down 3s. 3d. to 
23s. (to offer a yield of 64 per cent), while 
the deferred shares of P. and O. fell by 
another 9d. to 57s. 9d. and the £1 ordinary 
shares of Cunard by another Is. to 39s. The 
upset in the market was due not so much to 
a disappointment with Union Castle’s divi- 
dend as to a realisation of the implications 
of its report. The directors declare that the 
fall in gross profits last year was due wholly 
to an increase in operating costs ; there is no 
doubt that many other shipping companies 
are now being squeezed between these in- 
creases in costs and flagging freight rates. 


* 


BRITISH INSULATED. To «he 
cheering batch of reports recently issued by 
companies manufacturing electrical equip- 
ment can now be added a. particularly 
impressive preliminary statement by British 
Insulated for the year to December 31st. The 
directors have recommended a dividend of 
10 per cent on the ordinary capital of 
£12,350,000 (as increased by last spring’s 
rights issue of 3,109,614 shares at 22s. each) ; 
this compares with the 195] dividend of 
9 per cent on the original capital of 
£9,240,386. The higher dividend is backed 
and justified by a notable advance of 
profits. The group’s trading profits have 
jumped from £7,966,464 to £9,423,182 and, 
although the provision for taxation has 
inevitably risen (from (4,081,211 to 
£4,869,146), its net profits have risen from 
£3,054,868 to £3,464,435. The increase in 
net profits has meant that the holding com- 
pany has been able not only to distribute 
£673,075 (against £436,608) in equity divi- 
dends, but also to add £2,318,461 (compared 
with £2,195,362) to revenue reserves and the 
carry forward. 

The improvement in profits almost cer- 
tainly stems from a further increase in sales. 
A year ago the group’s activities were being 
held up by shortages of raw materials ; most 
of these shortages have now disappeared, 
allowing the group to step up output to meet 
the heavy demands for its products. 
Mr Butler’s budget concessions suggest that 
these demands are unlikely to slacken, and 
there may therefore be a chance of another 
increase in equity payments a year hence. 
Indeéd investors seem to have already. dis- 
counted some part of this chance, for at the 
current price of 37s. the {1 ordinary stock 
units offer a yield of £5.4 per cent. 
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‘SECURITY PRICES AND 
YIELDS 





| Price, | Price, Net fae. 
















a Poe Apr. Apr. | Yield Yun 
. Apr. 22 , 
Goanenget Spaee 1953 | 1983 | a 
és.d sd 
War Bonds "52-54, 992) 99H 1 8 0 in Gy 
Exchequer 24° 2 1955. 994 23f | Lillo'2i4 
Exchequer 3% 1960..) 994) 100 | 1 13 ee 
Ser. Funding 13% "53,} + A 993 | 1 18 »2u 
Ser. Funding 13°) °54 54. 984) 98 119 2 14 4 
Ser. Funding 3% "55. -| 200 | 100811 9 4 245 1 
War Bonds 25% °54-56 998 994/19 9 213 9; 
Funding 22% °52-57..| |; 99%: 1 9 216 1 
Nat. Def. 3% °54-58..| 1008 | 101 [11010 219 4 
War Loan 3% ’55-59.| om | 1003 2 12 2 19 51 
Savings 3% “55-65 . ‘] PSBl2 30 3ns 
Funding 24%, "56-61..; 95§ | 96 | 118 5 1 4 
Funding 3% '59-69...| 89) | 90% 2 7 $16 3} 
Funding 3% °66-68...) 91 24:2 5 $14 3 
Funding 4% '60-90...| 994° goy*4 oie 3) 8 ae 
Savings 3% '60-70...| 88} | 89) | 2 8 SIT 5 
Savings 24% °64-67 ..| 87 87g%' 2 711° 313 1 
Victory 4% "20-76 ...| 101g} 102 2 1 S17 Os 
Savings 5% °65-75 ...| 864; 8742 8 18 31 
Consols 4% (aft. 1957)) 89% 8913/2 9 4 910! 
Convs. 3$°%, (aft. 1961), 80 814 2 7 + 6 5 
Treas. 2$%, {aft 1975); 59§ | 5948/2 5 11:4 3 a 
Treas. 3% (aft 1966).; 69%; 70:12 7 1 4 5 9 
Treas. 34% '77-80....: 91} 924'272°4 13 
Redemption 3% '86-96; 808 | 81; 2 6 ll 18 21 
WarLoan 34% aft. 1952) Sl4; 81481275 +46 
Consols 2$% ........ 60%, 603 2 5 + 210 
Br. Elec, 3% '68-73...; 868 | 8742 8 8 18 01 
Br. Elec. 3% 74-77...| 854 | 865 | 2 8 18 
Br. Elec. 44% 74-79 .| 1003 1005 { ae 313 oe 
Br. Elec. 34% '76-79.| 91* | *91H) 2 6 +00) 
Br. Trans. 5% °'78-88.; 81) | 82 2 89:40 2 
Br. Trans 3% "68-73.| 86 87H#'2 8 8.58 
Br. Trans. 4% °72-17.| 988 983 4 a =o 
Br. Gas 3% °90-95...1 80° | "80% 2 7 3 18 10) 
Br, Gas 3§% '69-71..; 938 | 948 2 6 18 UW 
Br. 1. & S. 56% “79-81} 1 | 91) 2-7 1 104 
(¢) To earliest date. (f) Flat yield. () | i 
‘s) Asstimed average jife 13 years approx. * end 
Last Two } Price, | Price Yiel 
Dividends [— Apr. 15, Apr 22 
@ (b) (J 1953 1953 1955 
20 a} 4) blAnglo-Am. 10/- 64° 64 iv hi 
25 b, » @ Anglo-[ran fl... 53 5} 4 4 
Tha. 2hbi Assoc. Elec. £1.) 80 80 ) 0 
Tha) -Ch Assoc. P. Cem. £T111/3 =109/43 a 9 
10 a} b\Bass {1 . .«.}422/6 4118/9 4.10 
% ¢} ig “«/Boots 6). 19/6 19/6 27 
3 ay 7 »|\Brad. Dyers {1.; 28/6 27 8 2 
tha) 645) Br. Celanese 10/-) 24/9 23/6 13 
lik | 4 a) iBr. Motor Cp. 5/-, 7/- 6/6xd 8 0 Oo 
eal 4 iBr Oxygen {1..| 53/6* 52/6 4 3 
3a 5 biCan Pac, $25..} $51 $484 li 3 
7b; 3 alCoats {1....... | 46/6 | 45 il 1 
645 > a\Court aulds £1..| 40/9 39/5 4 8 
16 ¢ 2 a\Cunard BT is ik 42/- 39/6 2 0 
15 5) ita) Distillers 4/- . ; 17/- 16/6 9 1 
11}; \4cDunlop iat 48/9 | 46/10) > 4 
5c 15 ¢\Ford bbs ase | 68/1h | 55/74" 7 10 
i5 b| galGen, Elect. {1..} 42/6 2/6 » Llp 
10 6| 5 ajGuest Keen £1.| 52/6 51/9 5 15 
7a 0 diGninness 10/-..| 30/- 29/3 6 9 
4ha 54D) Hawker Sid. £1. | 39/6 37 8 1 
13 ¢| 5 ailmp. Chem. {1.| 46/14 44/6 16 10 
13$a' 114 6\[mp. Tobacco £1) 54/- 52/9 il To 
$2-6 ¢$2-6 clint. Nick. np...| $734 | $714 lo 4 
IThel* IThelf’burg Con. £1.| 65/- 63/9 9 10 
bal 10 blLancs. Cotton £1) 43/9 | 42/3 |7 2 9 
Ta; 10 biLon. Brick £1 63/9 ( 66/3 |5 5 8 
65 >| 15 aiMarks &Sp, A5/-| 54/6 | 55/9 | 3 lL % 
6a 11g4/Monsanto 5/-...| 20/6* | 20/6 | 4 9 5 
14 DIP. & O. Def. £1.) 61/6 | 56/-* 2 10 
1140) ija{P. Johnson 10/-.} 33/6 | 33/- ru 6 
+100 cith05 ef rudenti. ‘A’ £1} 374 eee} as 
175 6 Da 'Rhokana fi. 165° 16 4 10 
10 b| 5 ajRolls Royce £1.} 62/6 | 61/ + 18 
110 | t5 ai‘Shell” Stk. £1.| 83/9 | 81/3 [5 7 4 
Lia! aa Pube-Invest. £1) 60/6 | 60/- | ° ¥ > 
5 a b\Tur. Newali 53/9 | 52/3 | 415 & 
840) Sal Unilever {1. 48/3 | 48/3 ll 4 
wae RTt Union Castle e 26/6 } 23/6 | 6 7 8 
a} & biUnion Dise. 43/- | 45/- | 4 80 
re) a alUtd. Molase, 10/-| 30/3. | 39/3 is 98 
30 b IU. Sua Betong £1 36/104) 36/101|20 6 9 
2h @| i2$)'Vickers £1..... 49/3 | 47/3" | 6 7 ° 
Bal 40 two. Iworth $/- .} B4/~ 1 63/- | 5 3 9 
(a) Int. () Pin. (¢) Diy. whole yr, (f) Yield basis 21-8% 
. {g) Div, 174% for 4 months, Yteld basis 1 si 
fy ¥ Yield basis 15%. {#) On doubled a Yie 
basis 124%. (n) Yield basis 40%. (0) Yield basis 20%. 
(p) Yield besis 11}%. * Ex div. ft Free of tax. 
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BANK OF ENGLAND RETURNS 


Statistical Summary 
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| PAYMENTS 
| Treasury Bil 1191 | 24% Det. Bonds. _960| 188UE DEPARTMENT: 
_— . : : | Nat. Savings Certs.. 1:700 | 3°, Def. Bonds 3,647 
i XCHEQUER RETURNS | Giz Det, Bonds. -< 2235 | 2b Nat. War Boads $$ Sain. 22. 1088 
d ys Means | ae a & 
week ended April 18, 1953, total Advances ...., 64,980 | 3% Term Annuities. 1,935 | MOTs issunp;- Covt. Debt.... 13,015,100 
4 ; revenue was £58,973,000, against | = Reserve Certs... 519 a 1511,079,121 — 1 oewt. Shek wen 
' - 9 and issues ther debt anking mrities ... 1536, 39, 100 
54 i expenditure of £116,67 ,000 and issues | Bak Sece Berane 507 artment 39,277,702 | Other Securities 233,857 
; ti funds £150,000. Thus, including tee — — Coin (other than 
bh $i fund allocations . of . 437,000 the as | 10,618 ie ia 2,511,943 
bf d crued since April 1, 1953, Wwas| ete " 1550,000,000 
ee it 00 compared with a_ deficit of | & z ee ee one iia and 
' Me 0) for : ; i i a | ullion (at 
u £7 00 for the corresponding period of the | 24s. per 
7 pr nancial year. FLOATING DEBT (£ MILLION) fine). .... 356,823 
Y Sf Se ena | Sass POW STA! 
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| mate, 952 | 1953" |ended | ended b Bills Advances De | Eat | a 3 
v4 | 1953-54) to “| to | April | April RP A setempmeton ist paz | PO | ing ta 
4 April 19, April 18) 19, | Is, |. Public | Ee bp ee | Debt | BANK #3 
“ 1952 1953 1952 | 1953 Tender Tap Depts on : Banks ' A N N G D e 6 A Be T M E N T ees 
< | £000 < f f ; 
8 : f . , Capital ......, 14,553,000 Govt. Securities 351,209.439 ee 
5 Receipts into the Exchequer Apl. 19 {| 2,500-0 | 1579-8 | 320-7 Eis 4,400-5 | Rest........., 3,217,451 | Other Securities . 22,227,055 ag 
REVENUE (£ thousand) 1953 | Public Depts. 50.572'936 Discounts and 8 
Ly —-,-’,_ renee | Jem 27 | 5,010-0 | 1,569-6 | 252-7) we [4831-3] Public Acets.* 11,190,355 Advances...  %145,000 Be 
Ms , i » 24 |2,980-0 (1515-9 ] 268-2 | “see - | 4,764-1 i pee tes... 13,082,055 ig 
i ove 2 : “2 | 250-6 | . : ial 9,452.58 ea 
10! ee -- \782-250) 78,501) 96,741)16,545 21,601 | -* | 29400 |1.494-2) 250-6 | el ome tee an 7 
5f S 127,000 voce ro aaoe 2,300 | Feb 7 |2,910-0 | 1,424-1 | 245-0 Sages . | 4,569-2 Bankers... ... 273,463,443 | Notes........,- 39,277,702 et 
if Death | ee a 2 spot en, #001, 14 | 2890-0 | 1416-1 | 235-1) « |4,541-2] Other Aects... 72,729,740 | Coin....2 coos -1,815,374 a 
9f St 52,000 2,400 2,500 500 800 0 | * 1.8 | @ . ea 
+ 4 » 21 | 2,870-0 | 1441-5] 270-8 1-8 sal 4,584-1 Pi 
7 x & EPT| 214,000] 19,500; 10,809] 2,900, 1,800 50 5-01 2be- . ede a Spiasiheie nasi 7 
» 28 |2,860-6 | 1.446-0] 256-7 ose ose 4,562-7 3! 
2 Exce ts Levy| 99,5001... 1,200]... 600 414 529.570 * 414.529. 570 7 
Ll S Contribu Mar. 7 | 2,840-0 | 1491-4 | 277-8 | 4,609-3 | “"S"[ncludine Eaci “ a 
1 ; | ale ' ’ | . ” ’ ng Exchequer, ‘Savings Banks, Commissioners ot <4 
L0f tion and ether} ae @ © 36 12.820-0 | 1540-5 | 275-1... | A. | 4638-6 | National Debt and Dinix ween a 
a nevenue | » 21 | 2,810-0 | 1569-5 | 332-2 ape i 4,711-7 a 
~ ca . - oe Ft 4.406 -6 303-5 | 3-8 + 44,7139 ia 
! Ti d Rev. 2435,750] 115,521) 119.7011 23,715) 31.491 | ‘ oe 
: we eee eee eee TS cy taiewa Teac Pies | 700-0 | COMPARATIVE ANALYSIS (¢ witti0%N oF 
" Cn 1044,300} §4,005/ 60,240) 19,852) 22,308| “P- 3. (750 9 | tees. 6 | TOMO | ns ae 
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I ms and By) 
é -+» 1724,780] 64,515 59,9951 24.377) 26.933 oa 
emo ee | em tag 
Motor Duties .....| 69,000} 3,009) 3,281] 197, ... | TREASURY BILLS e 
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NOTICES 


CANADIAN PACIFIC RAILWAY COMPANY 


(Incorporated in Canada with Limited Liability) 


PROXIES : 
Shareholders aré reminded that proxies in connection with te 
forthcoming Annual Meeting should reach this office not later t 


Friday morning, May Ist. 
R. F, TREMAYNE, Deputy Secretary. 
__ 8, Waterloo Place, S3.W.1. an 


GALES er General Manager—man with wide experience seeks 
i) appointment where proved ability in sales and commercial 
development is required. Used te large volume business home and 
export. Well known engineering and food manufacturing industries, 
Box M/242, Strand House, London, W.C.2. 





UNIVERSITY COLLEGE OF WALES, ABERYSTWYTH 
Applications are invited for the post of Research Assistant in the 
Departments of Welsh mere and Economics. Salary £450 per 
annum, Three copies of applications, with the nemes of two referees, 
should be sent to the undersigned, from whom further particulars 
may be obtained, not later than May 16, 1953. 

T.-MAELGWYN DAVIES, Registrar. 








SALZBURG SEMINAR IN AMERICAN STUDIES, 
SCHLOSS LEOPOLDSKRON, SALSBURG, AUSTRIA 


Scholarships are offered for the following sessions :— 

General Session, July 15th to August 28rd (Art, Literature, Music, 
Philosophy, Political Science and Psychology). 

Economic Session: An. Approach to the American Economy, 
August 20th to September 27th, Lectures and*seminars at the post- 
graduate level, General age range, 23-35, Special attention given to 
those engaged in teaching, public life, or creative work, and to 
advanced students. 

For further information and. application forms, please write 
promptly to Saizhyre Seminar, 55, Upper Brook Street, London, W.1. 
For the General Session. application forms must be returned by 
May ist, and for the Economic Session by July Ist. 





GROUP PERSONNEL OFFICER 


A group of engineering companies comprising autonomous manu- 
facturing divisions seeks an officer to exercise general oversight 
upon staff, promotion, training and education, and to advise manufac- 
turing divisions on labour relations matters, This is not appointment 
of personnel manager in the ordinary sense as the group policies must 
be conveyed by persuasion and inspiration. The chosen officer will 
be responsible for selection of university and other trainees and for 
all training curricula in the eroup. Applicants must haye background 
of manufacturing industry and the necessary intellectual or academic 
qualities to enable them to assess technical staff. They must also 
possess vigorous and persuasive personality. The appointment will 
involye considerable travelling and although based on London does 
not necessitate residence there. Appointment is rmanent and 
pensionable. Four figure sala commensurate with qualifications 
and experience.—Write = ge, educgtion, present earnings and 
full details of career, to Box 5.C.287, ose 191 Gresham House, E.C.2. 








ACCOUNTANT 

A young Chartered Accountant, not over 28 years of age, is required 
by a leading industrial company. The successful applicant will be 
expected to undergo a period. obtaining the experience necessary to 
undertake duties of a responsible nature. In addition to professional 
qualifications a university degree would be considered an advantage, 
although not essential. An adequate salary will be paid during the 
preliminary period, but the prospects of the appointment are out- 
standing, including remuneration of £2,000 per annum within five 
years of being confirmed in the appointment. Thereafter further 
afvances may be expected as increased responsibility is assumed.— 
Send details of qualifications and experience to Box 230. 


ee ORGANISATION requires young statistician with 
i4 investment experience and knowledge economics. Write full 
details, in confidence.—Box 237. 
NDIA.—Chairman of publicity organisation visiting India shortly 
‘sf © eaevet contacts is willing to undertake selected commissions, 
—-Box 232. 
Thee Seta aad PREMISES FOR SALE.—Central town situation in 
Lancashire Development Area. Excellent load facilities, all ser- 
vices. Adequate office accommodation. Floor area, approximately 
24,000 sq. ft.—Write Box 231. 
} IRECTOR of a Midland group of light engineering companies 
is considering the appointment of a Deputy in order to meet the 
needs of expansiqn. This is an extremely responsible appointment 
and only men with experience at this level and whose qualifications 
are in line with the following specification are invited to write, in 
the strictest confidence, with a view to a preliminary discussion: — 
(a) Qualified Accountant, age 35 to 45 years. 
(b) Good general educetion, good appearance and forceful person- 
ality. 
(c) pg commercial background and knowledge of Commercial 
saw. 
(a) Experience in budgetary control and modern office systems. 
(e) Practical experience of top level management in the engineer- 
ing industry. 
(f) Progressive approach to problems of staff control. 
The terms of the appointment will include an initial basic salary in 
t £2,000 to £2,500 p.a. range; a bonus dependent upon company 
fults; participation in attractive pension and life assurance scheme, 
—Give full details of age, education, qualifications and experience, to 
Box. 239. / 
GENERAL SALES MANAGER required by nationally known 
<\% Midlands engineering company with present turnover about 
£2 million annually in a rapidly expanding market. Applicants should 
have proved sales record and be capable of directing the efforts of a 
direct selling organisation in the U.K. and export sales by agency 
agreements. Experience is required of co-ordinating extensive sales 
promotion by advertising and other media with existing live ast 
foree and keen managing director. The position offers excetlen 
permanent prospects leading to executive directorship after proven 
success and carries a starting remuneration of not less than £2,000 
per annum including commission. Outstanding applicants who can 
satisfy the managing director that they are worth more will be 
favourably considered.—Applications, in writing, should be addressed 
to General Sales Manager, c/o Urwick, Orr and Partners Ltd., 
29 Hertford Street, Park Lane, W.1. Envelope marked /F. 1080, 
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Combining Mediterranean 
climate and Alpine scenery 
in the Sterling Area 


Spend your Summer and Autumyp 
holidays at the 


BERENGARIA HOTEL 
CYPRUS 


A first class hotel with all. amenities situated in the 

Island’s famous pine forests. Open May 20 to No vem- 

ber 10. Please apply to principal Travel Agencics in 

London, or write to Manager, Berengaria | (otel, 
Prodromos, Cyprus, 


BEDFORD COLLEGE (UNIVERSITY OF LONDON) 


REGENT’S PARK, N.W.1. . 

The Council of Bedford College invites applications for the < liow- 
ing posts in the Department of Sociology, Social Studi-s and 
Economics, vacant as from October 1, 1953: — 

(i) Assistant Lectureship in Sociology, 
(ii) Lectureship or Assistant Lectureship in Social Statist 


The posts are open to men and women equally. Candidates should 
have a Degree in Sociol or in Economics with qualificat: ons in 
Sociology and Social Statistics respectively, Salaries in ace: iance 


with University of London seales. Last date for receiving appli ‘ions 
May 15, 1953, Further varticulars from the Secretary. 


ne panama hinnerenannenia a ti 





THE AUSTRALIAN NATIONAL UNIVERSITY, 


CANBERRA, A.C.T. 

Applications are invited for the ition of READER IN PUBLIC 
ADMINISTRATION in the Department of Political Science of the 
Research School of Social Sciences. 

he salary range for Readers is £1,590-£1,840, plus a cost of living 
allowance, at present £180 per annum. 


Superannuation will be under the University’s scheme, which is 
based on F.S.S.U., or under the Commonwealth Superannu:tion 
Scheme. A year's study leave, with travel allowance, will be granted 
after five years’ service, 

Copies of the conditions of appointment and a statement abou the 
office may be obtained from The Secretary, Association of Universities 
of the British Commonwealth, 5 Gordon Square, London, W.C.1, with 


whom three copies of application should be lodged before May 3ist; 
these should include date and place of birth, age, marital status, war 
service, academic record, publications (single copies to be forwarded 
if available), appointments. held, and the names of three referevs 


BRITISH BUSINESS OVERSEAS 


SCHOOL OF ORIENTAL AND AFRICAN ‘STUDIES 
UNIVERSITY OF LONDON, W.C.1. ; 

Short courses of background lectures are offered to business men 
and others eovering the social, political, and economic problems of 
the countries of the following regions: — 

The Middle East. 
The Indian Sub-continent. 
PP msc instruction in the languages of these areas can also 68 
ven. 

For further details apply to the Organiser of Special Courses at 
the above address. 

Telephone inquiries: MUSeum 2023, ext. 28. 

BOARD CHANGES 
Insurance Engineers Limited. M 
appointed Chairman, and Mr. J. A, | 


r. E. Lansdowne has been 
iller, DSO, Deputy Chairinan, 


To Nuffield Foundation has a vacancy for an Assistant Secretary. 
Applications are invited from university graduates (any fac'ty) 
having an informed interest in contemporary developments in ‘le 
natural, medical or social sciences, Commencing salary not less |/an 
£1,850 p.a. with superannuation and child allowance. 
Applications giving full details of qualifications and experience ind 
the names of three referees (no testimonials should be submi''!«)) 
should be sent to the Secretary of the Nuffield Foundation, Nutfl:id 
Lodge, Regent's Park, London, N.W.1, by not later than May 31, |)» 
|] AWYER (35-50) required by engineering company in S. Midlands 
4 for work connected with patent licences and similar agreemer's. 
Practical €xperience of draft or interpretation of licence ay'°° 
ments is essential. Salary £1, to £1 according to experience 
Pension and Profit Sharing Schemes. State particulars of qualifica- 
tions, age, positions held.—Box 238. " 
v= political science graduate (25) seeks interesting post in |'\6 
field of economics. Special interest in research and plann''s. 
Languages: English, German, French. London and surroundinss 
preferred.—Box i : 
AMBRIDGE GRADUATE ECONOMICS, 28, four years’ execu \v? 
experience export department large electrical group, seeks sim ‘4° 
osition smaller electrical or mechanical firm. Moderate Free }, 
panish.—Box 236. 
fare Nuffield Foundation wishes to fill the post of Fellows! ps 
‘ Adviser. The holder of this post will be expected to carry out 
under the direction of the Secretary of the Foundation such du''’s 
as may be required in the administration of the Foundation's 
Commonwealth schemes for fellowships and like awards and pafti.u- 
larly to advise and help holders of awards, y of whom re 
com ov: . Commencing salary £1,250 p.a., with superannua’'n 
= ee gens Pult Weta oe “ Soh te i 
pplications giving e ualifications and experience |" 
the es of ie referees (no \esttmonials should gubmitt:d) 
grould be sent to the Secretary of the \d Foundation, Nuffic!d 
. Regent's Park, London, N.W.1, by pot later than May 31, |». 
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THOMAS TILLING LIMITED 


LARGER GROUP PROFIT AND DIVIDEND 


“FAMILY OF FIRMS IN FINE SHAPE” 


MR W. LIONEL FRASER’S REVIEW 


(he fifty-sixth annual general meeting of 
Thomas Tilling Limited will be held on 
May 13th at Crewe House,~ Curzon Street, 
London, W. 

(he following ate extracts from the review 
by the chairman, Mr W. Lionel Fraser, 
CMG. circulated with the report and 
_ccounts for the year to December 31, 1952: 

the consolidated profit and loss account 
hows that the profit of the Group before 
iaxation is £1,264,640, showing an increase 
of £14,746 over 1951, and while taxation 
takes a greater proportion of this profit, a 
mailer amount of the profit after taxation is 
aitributable to minority interests. ‘The net 
profit attributable to your company is conse- 
quently £378,824, which is £24,263 more 
than the figure for 1951. Out of this profit 
ihere has been paid the preference dividend 
for the year, and the directors now recom- 
mend the payment of a dividend on the 
ordinary stock of 74 per cent, as compared 
with 6 per cent last year. 

Che chairman then reviewed in detail the 
activities of the subsidiary companies : 

Cornhill Insurance Company, Limited ; 

Daimler Hire, Limited ; 

Mark Dawson and Son, Limited (Worsted 
Spinners) 3 

Hobourn Aero Components, Limited 
Manufacturers of Light Engineering Com- 
ponents, Textile Machinery, Electrical Con- 
vection Heaters).; 

James A. Jobling and Company, Limited 
Manufacturers of “Pyrex” Brand Glass- 
Ware) 5 
Newey and Eyre, Limited (Industrial 
Electrical Engineering Suppliers); 

Stratstone _ Limited (Distributors 
Daimler and Lanchester Cars) ; 

l. Troy and Company, Limited (Building, 
Civil Engineering and Painting Contractors) ; 
and of the associated companies: 

British Steam Specialties, Limited (Manu- 
facturers and Distributors of Valves, Gauges, 


ec 


of 


‘limothy Hird and Sons, Limited (Worsted 
Combers and Spinners) ; 

i. R. Holloway, Limited (Comb Manufac- 
turers, Fancy Goods, etc.) ; 

Stevensons (Dyers), Limited (Hosiery 
Dyers and Finishers) ;* 

Western Motor Holdings, Limited (Motor 
Car Distributors). 


The review then continued: 


\tW ACQUISITIONS DURING THE PAST 
YEAR 
john H. Ashton — Limited ——Mahogany 
and Hardwood Merchants, Salford, 
During the year we purchased an interest 
" this company, which was established in 
“ol and which is one of the leading 


mehogany and hatdwood merchants in the 
‘cuntry. Ashtoms have large modern saw- 
mills for the conversion of logs, mostly from 


Borneo and the West Coast of Africa, also 
kiln drying plant for the seasoning of boards 
and deck planking. For over forty years the 
company bas been in close relationship with 
Harrisons and Crosfield Limited, the Eastern 
merchants, and has exclusive mghts in the 
disposal of the timber. shipped to the United 
Kingdom by the British Borneo Timber 
Company which Harrisons and Crosfield 
manage. Our invesment does not amount 
to a big sum. We are impressed by the 
management as well as by the prospects, and 
we appreciate the indirect association we thus 


have established. with Harrisons and 
Crosfield. 
Heinemann Holdings Limited.—The 


Windmill Press, Kingswood, Surrey. 


This company owns or controls a group 
of companies engaged in book publishing, 
printing and binding, whose activities are 
world-famous. In addition, Heinemanns 
have subsidiary companies or branches in 
Canada, Australia, New Zealand, South 
Africa, France, the Netherlands, Austria and 
Germany. Your company has for several 
years owned some of the ordinary shares of 
Heinemann Holdings Limited, and it has 
during the last year taken the opportunity 
to increase the investment. This will invajve 
no change whatsoever in the management or 
policy of Heinemanns, in whose future your 
directors have full confidence. 


Lime-Sand Mortar  Limited.—Ready- 
Mixed Mortar and Ready-Mixed Concrete 
Manufacturers ; Sand and Gravel Producers, 
Knaresborough, Yorkshire, also at Newcastle 
and other depots. 


Since the date of the balance sheet we have 
been able to buy part of the ordinary share 
capital of this company. Its main business, 
that of producing ready-mixed mortar, is 
unique in this country on the scale of opera- 
tions conducted. The business was intro- 
duced from the Continent in August, 1939, 
but due to the war its output was restricted 
until 1945. Since then development in this 
country has been rapid, in keeping with the 
demand from builders who appreciate the 
high quality of mortar produced and the 
value of the service offered. In 1949 a 
plant went. into production in Toronto, 
Canada, and is now operating on a profitable 
basis. There are plans for further develop- 
ments at home and abroad. After thorough 
preparation the company has entered the 
ready-mixed concrete field, and a new plant 
in Leeds, opened in June last year, is 
expected to make a growing contribution to 
profits. A subsidiary company, A. Braith- 
waite and Company, Limited, owning large 
sand and gravel quarries, is also operating 
satisfactorily. me 
Sand Mortar Limited, has great potentiali- 
ties, and we are glad to have the occasion to 
participate in its development. Its manage- 
ment is go-ahead and very able. 


* 


GENERAL REVIEW AND PROSPECTS 


This Industrial Holding Company, as we 
describe ourselves, is in verity a family of 
firms. Your directors trust that from the 





We are of opinion that Lime- - 


full details given above, it is manifest that, 
taking an overall view, the family is in fine 
shape. Some of the underlying companies 
have been able to show better results than 
others, but your directors avow their faith 
and confidence in the future of them all. So 
far we have no reason to be other than satis- 
fied with the acquisitions which we have 
made and we find our relations with the 
boards and the personnel concerned entirely 
harmonious and everything that we could 
wish, All are inspired by a sense of service 
and responsibility, and exhibit a marked 
desire to enhance the interests and the 
reputation of the Group of which they are 
members. 


Many of our holdings have come our way 
because’ the previous owners have felt it 
necessary, often for death duty reasons, to 
protect themselves by disposing of part. or 
even of all, of their interests, and have 
decided to throw their lot in with our Group. 
in which they are free to develop along their 
traditional lines. This freedom of action is 
much appreciated, as is our very natural wish 
to give our help and advice wherever 
required. 


During the year we disposed of the balance 
of our holdings of quoted ordinary shares, 
with the exception of Heinemann Holdings 
Limited, to which reference has already 
been made. As I have said in previous 
annual statements to stockholders, we are 
not content merely to hold parcels of quoted 
shares in companies to whose destiny we 
can make no effective contribuion. Rather 
do we prefer to interest ourselves in com- 
panies in whose development and progress 
we can play some real part, but we are aware 
that in so doing we shall stand or fail by the 
correctness of the choices we make. We are 
fully prepared for that and we do not expect 
our path to be free from care and anxiety. 
Our’ main emphasis is always on the quality 
of management, and your directors belicve 
thev are acting usefully and constructively in 
following the policy they have laid down. 
Many of our companies will sooner or later 
be requiring additional finance—indeed some 
are already ‘calling upon us—and our funds, 
on deposit at attractive rates in the mean- 
time, will be available for the expansion of 
our existing interests or for the acquisition of 
new ones. 


Your directors maintain an optimistic and 
expectant outlook, and they anticipate that 
the year 1953 should produce results at least 
comparable to those of last year, provided no 
unforeseen setback overtakes us in the mican- 
while. We have embarked upon a long-term 
undertaking, and we are only in its carly 
stages. 


EXPRESSION OF THANKS 


It is always a pleasure to be able to thank 
those whe do so much for us. I refer to my 
colleagues on the board of Thomas Tilling 
Limited, and to the headquarters staff at 
Crewe House, also to the directors, to the 
executives and to all the employees, men and 
women, of our subsidiary and associated 

panies. I assure them all of our sincere 
gratitude for their great endeavours. 
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FORD MOTOR COMPANY LIMITED 


YEAR: OF SATISFACTORY ACHIEVEMENTS 


IMPORTANT NEW ACQUISITION 


The twenty-fourth annual general meeting 
of Ford Motor Company Limited will be 
held on May 15th at Grosvenor House, Park 
Lane, London. 


The following are extracts from the state- 
ment by the chairman, Sir Rowland Smith, 
MIMechE, which has been circulated with 
the report and accounts: 


The achievements of your company in 
1952 were very satisfactory. Sales of cars, 
commercial vehicles and tractors {164,760 
units) and trading profit (£9,791,851) for the 
year 1952 were within 1 per cent of 1951 
figures. This might suggest an uneventful 
year, but these simple facts mask the com- 
pensating effects of a number of greatly 
changed conditions, the most important of 
which were: a 13 per cent decline in unit 
sales abroad ; a 29 per cent increasé in sales 
at home ; the introduction of a new tractor, 
the diesel proportion of which has greatly 
increased; the production of four-wheel 
drive trucks for the Services; a substantial 
increase in turnover; a decline in profit 
margin. 


In the export market we were adversely 
affected early in 1952 by protective financial 
measures taken within the sterling area. A 
minor recovery in sterling markets developed 
later in the year and our efforts to com- 
pensate the decline by increased sales else- 
where were partly successful. 

As a result of all this, the pattern of our 


exports has changed appreciably as under : 
Per cent of total sales 





1951 1952 
To sterling area ... 58 48 
To dollar area... 13 9 
Elsewhere ... ge; 29 43 

100% 100% 


_— 





In 1952 we exported 108,700 units to a 
total value, including spare parts, of 
£46 million. ‘The whole motor industry 
exported £324 million and contributed 12.7 
per cent to the nation’s exports. 


Our new tractor incorporates the choice of 


three engines, diesel, petrol or paraffin. We - 


are thus able to sell the diesel version at an 
attractive price which has swung demand 
towards the diesel, which latter now consti- 
tutes the larger proportion. 


As a result of the larger proportion of 
higher priced units—Zephyrs, diesel tractors 
and government trucks—produced. during 
the year, turnover increased to £83.9 million 
from £70.2 million in 1951. However, 
average trading profit margin declined some- 
what, largely because of our general price 
reduction in June last, viz.: home prices—all 
units by 5 per cent; export prices—cars 
10 per cent ; trucks 7} per cent ; and tractors 
5 per cent. 


The Anglia is priced 11.7 per cent lower 
than its nearest competitor in this country, 
and, at the other end of our price scale, 
the Zephyr gives value and performance 
which are rapidly receiving. universal recog- 
nition, . 
TRADING RESULTS 


The year’s profit for the group was 
£8,780,878, of which tax took nearly two- 


‘thirds, leaving £3,029,526. To this is added 


the £400,000 reserve for contingencies no 
longer required, and £300,000 for adjustment 
of excess profits tax and more recent tax 
liabilities. 

The Chancellor’s welcome income tax 
reduction of 6d. in the £ reduces our tax 


charge by about £200,000. 


Our contribution to Excess Profits Levy for 
the year was no less than £1,100,000—out of 
all relation to our profit from the armament 
programme, the taxation of which was the 
original purpose of the levy. Excess Profits 
Levy has been a brake on progress, and its 
passing will not be regretted. 


During the year we made our two millionth 
vehicle and our millionth reconditioned 
engine. 


The blast furnace has had a run of over 
1,580,000 tons since its last relinimg, a record 
for the country and a tribute to the men who 
operate it. 


In 1952 we had more than 36,000 visitors 
at our plants. 


During the last five years over 200 service 
exhibitions, with an attendance of nearly 
350,000, have been afranged in co-operation 
with our fine Dealer Organisation. 


BRIGGS MOTOR BODIES LIMITED 


In recent weeks arrangements have been 
successfully concluded whereby your com- 
pany has acquired the majority share interest 
in Briggs Motor Bodies Limited, which com- 
pany has supplied us with almost all our body 
requirements. You can well understand, 
therefore, the importance of this transaction 
to your company. 

As already announced, we intend to make 
an offer for the remaining Briggs shares which 
are publicly held. Both companies are leaders 
in their respective fields, and co-ordination of 
resources will ensure more efficient operation 
ahd provide added strength for the competi- 
tive days ahead. 


THE OUTLOOK 


During the first three months of this year 


sales have substantially exceeded those of 
1952, but the future is too uncertain to 
derive from this trend any reliable indication 
for the rest of the year. 


With our comprehensive range of products 
at competitive prices and the incomparable 
access to export markets provided by the 
Ford world organisation, I am confident that 
we are well placed to get at least our proper 
share of the export trade. 


At home it is clear that the last arrears of 
demand accumulated since the war wilbbe 
cleared and the whole industry will again be 
on a fully competitive basis during 1953. We 
welcome this, and our sales organisation, 


dealers and company alike, are prepared to’ 


meet this situation, Ford quality and low 
price, backed by unrivalled service, will more 
than hold their own. 


_ The spectre of heayy Purchase Tax con- 
tinues to hang over our industry, which has 
concurred in a temporary “ sale or return ” 
arrangement to protect dealers as and when 
this tax is reduced or abolished, but this is 
only an expedient, and does not help the 
retail customer; only the Government can 
do that, and it is encouraging to note that a 
start has been made. ; 


Motor-vehicle users are probably the most 
heavily taxed section of the community, 
carrying an annual load of tax from all 
sources of £373 million per annum. The 
greater part of this burden falls on industry, 
which is entitled to demand that the carriage 
of ‘its goods shold not, in addition to this 
penal taxation, suffer the extra costs imposed 
by our inadequate road system. 
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~ SOFINA” 


The annual shareholders’ mec ing 
Société Financiére de Transports e: d’Entr 
prises Industrielles (SOFINA) wa; held 
April 23rd in Brussels, Vicomte Van & 
Vyvere, Chairman of the Board, presiding 


In their introductory remarks 
i to 
report, the directors make, inter alig me 
following statements : ’ 


“Too liberal an investment and 
policy has without doubt been the soatan 
the difficulties which certain European 
countries have encountered in balancing their 
external payments. Although they are still 
insufficient, praiseworthy efforts have never. 
theless been made recently towards the 
progressive abandonment of cheap money 
policies. This return to orthodoxy is rational 
but it should be accompanied firstly by the 
suppression of government controls which 
hamper the free play of market forces, and 
secondly—and above all—by a substantial 
reduction in public expenditures. Govern- 
ments should convince themselves of the idea 
that the~main prerequisite for a return to 
currency convertibility is the re-establish. 
ment of order within their own countries, in 
public finance as well as in economic and 
monetary policy. 


“If this elementary truth were underst 
—and above all applied—it would be on 
prising to see with what rapidity a return to 
broader markets and to transferability of 
currencies would take place, such as the 
world knew them before 1914, between the 
two wars until 1930 and, though to a lesser 
degree, in 1937 and 1938. ... 


“Formerly, the situation was simple, 
Apart from customs duties, which at times 
were very modest, economic barriers and 
exchange controls did not exist, Today the 
new conceptions are more complicated. 
Indeed, they involve the creation of supra- 
national organisations, the purpose of which 
is progressively to liberate exchanges, either 
on a regional ‘scale (Schuman Plan) or on a 
geographically wider scale (European Pay- 
ments Union, Organisation for European 
Economic Co-operation). ° 


“This is the subject, dealt with in the 
essay which we present to you this year. ... 


“ The book value of investments is Belgian 
francs 1,998,869,000, or B.frs. 54,263,000 
more than in the preceding balance shect. 


“The market value of quoted shares and 
the estimate of unquoted shares gives a total 
estimated value to investments of B-frs. 
3,119,575,415 at December 31, 1952, com- 
rng age B.frs. 2,934,980,964 at December 


“Net liquid assets and debtors, after 
deduction of liabilities to third parties, 
amount to B,frs. 702,814,362, or 8.frs. 
43,815,892 less than at the end of 1951. 


“The book value of investments in 
associated companies having their principal 
interests in Argentina amounts to 3.frs. 
263,780,321, and claims against such com- 
panies to B.£rs. 374,638,873. Non-Argentine 
securities with an estimated value of approx!- 
mately B.frs. 100 million have been received 
as a pledge for the payment of part of this 
last-mentioned amount. 


“Gross income from all sources amounted 
to B.frs. 271,704,369, as against B.-frs. 
239,591,899 in the previous year. 


“Profits derived from sales of securities 
(B.frs, 96,790,630, as against B.frs. 69,075,300 
for 1951), and earnings which could not be 
cashed in Belgian francs (B.frs. 34,083,940, 
inst B.frs. 43,650,728 in the preceding 
have been applied mainly to w7ting 


year). 

year in 

down investments and to writing off claims 
expressed in Argentine pesos in accordance 
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with the practice adopted by the company 

in regard to other claims in non-transferable 
rrencies.” 

oh dividend. of B.frs. 80.—met per 


ordinary share has been declared, as against 


Bfrs. 70.—net for the preceding year. 





Translations of the report and of the essay, 
entitled “International Economic Co-opera- 
tion,” as also of Mr Heineman’s address, are 
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obtainable on application to Runaples Trust 
Co., Ltd, 121, Queen Victoria Street, 
London, E.C.4, or to Electric and Railway 
Finance Corporation, Ltd., Claridge House, 
32, Davies Street, London, W.1. 





BONDOR LIMITED 


RECORD SALES 


MR JOHN GOODENDAY’S STATEMENT 


The twenty-fifth Annual Ordinary General 
Meeting was held on April 20th at 10c, Han- 
over Square, London, W.1. the following 
is the statement by the Chairman, Mr John 
Goodenday, circulated with the report and 
accounts : 

This is the twenty-fifth year of the Com- 
pany’s existence and it is therefore with 
pleasure that I am again able to report that 
sales in 1952 constituted a record. Despite 
the well-known difficulties of the textile 
industry, all the Company’s manufacturing 
units operated on full time throughout the 
period. 

The increase im cash value of sales 
amounted to 6} per cent but as the avérage 
selling price of our merchandise was approxi- 
mately 105 per cent lower than in 1951, the 
unit volume in fact increased by 19 per cent. 
Due to the fall in overseas demand and in 
the main to the restriction of imports into 
Australia, there was some decline in the 
Company’s export business. 


HOSIERY DIVISION 


With regard to the Hosiery Division, Stock- 
holders may be mterested to know that the 
Company’s output of fine gauge full-fashioned 
stockings has now reached 250,000 pairs a 
week. For a period last spring the home 
market was freely supplied with nylon 
hosiery due to the release of large stocks 
arising from frustrated. exports. Whilst this 
Company encountered no difficulty in selling 
its production of nylons, the temporary sur- 
plus caused a slump in the demand for non- 
nylon stockings during the summer months. 


In consequence stocks of this merchandise 


accumulated in our warehouse, but by 
autumn this situation rectified itself and our 
overall production of hosiery was again 
heavily oversold. 


UNDERWEAR 


The Underwear Division had a more diffi- 
cult year. The biggest element in cost is 
fabric and as conditions in the trade became 
increasingly depressed, distressed stocks of 
materials and of made-up garments were 


being freely offered in the trade. As fabric- 


prices fell so we wrote down our stocks. By 
the end of the year a higher volume of sales 
had been achieved although the money value 
was slightly less than the previous year. 
These trading conditions necessitated an un- 
usually large number of style changes in the 
production lines at the underwear factories, 
and these factors, coupled with lower selling 
prices and substantial losses on fabric and 
finished garments, are reflected in the re- 
duced profits shown in’ the Accounts 
Although stocks of fabric and finished gar- 
ments are well below the level of the previous 
year, they were higher at the end of 1952 
than was desirable, but this position is 
steadily improving. 

Our confidence in the strength of the 
brand Kayser Bondor is reflected in the level 
of sales which has been attained in recent 
months during which more normal market 
conditions have prevailed. It has justified 
our policy of maintaining full production 
throughout last year. 


Capital expenditure amounting to £339,808 
was incurred in 1952 and was mainly in 
respect of new fine gauge hosiery machines. 
A number of machines were scrapped in 
accord with our policy of replacing old 
machinery in all departments as improved 
equipment becomes available. 


Reference should be made to a new project 
at the Baldock factory where a plant com- 
prising the most modern machines for the 
production of ribbed vests has been installed. 
The initial production has been well received 
by the trade and the public. 


NEW PREMISES 


Since the close of the financial year we 
have entered into a contract for the purchase 
of the lease of 24, Albemarle Street, W.1, a 
building previously occupied by the Court 
Jewellers. It will be recalled that the Com- 
pany’s original London premises were 
destroyed during the war and that alternative 
premises were, obtained in Hanover Square. 
These premises have become too small as 
the business of Kayser Bondor has expanded. 
The new premises are particularly adaptable 
for London showrooms and administrative 
offices and will provide double the existing 
accommodation. It is anticipated thatthe 
building will be ready for occupation in 
June. The lease has been acquired at a cost 
of £108,000 by this Company and will be 
financed out of its own resources. 


The accounts are set out in full detail. and 
so I will only make brief comments thereon. 


In the Consolidated Profit and Loss Account 
the profit from trading operations amounts to 
£1,071,594 and the Net Profit available for 
distribution after providing for Depreciation, 
Debenture Interest, Taxation and other 
expenses, amounts to £285,746. 


The large burden thrown upon industry 
in the form of Excess Profits Levy is unfor- 
tunate for this Company. As two of our 
principle factories were requisitioned during 
the war, the first two postwar years were a 
period of reorganisation and the benefits of 
our long-term programme were only obtained 
after the period on which our standard profit 
is based. In consequence, we are penalised 
for our enterprise and a large proportion of 
our earnings are liable to Excess Profits Levy. 


DIVIDEND AND ALLOCATIONS 


With regard to the profits available for dis- 
tribution, the Directors recommend a Final 
Dividend of 15 per cent, less tax. This Divi- 
dend, together with the Interim Dividend of 
10 per cent, less tax, already paid, will make 
a total distribution for the year of 25 per cent, 
less tax, and the total cost of these dividends 
will amount to £85,312. The Directors 
recammend that £200,000 be transferred to 
General Reserve. In addition the sum of 
£200,000, which previously stood to the 
credit of Reserve for Contingencies has been 
transferred to General Reserve. The résult of 
the above appropriation and of the transfer 
from Reserve for Contingencies will be to 
increase the General Reserve from £700,000 
to £1,100,000. Moreover £6,710 has been 
appropriated to Capital Reserve for reasons 
which will be apparent later. The amoun 
of profit to be carried forward will be 


£107,674 as compared with £113,956 
brought forward from the previous year. 


It is also proposed to utilise the sum of 
£6,772 standing to the credit of Share 
Premium Account, together with the Capital 
Reserve of £43,228 (which includes the 
£6,710 appropriated from Profit and Loss 
Account), making a total of £50,000, by dis- 
tributing this amount to stockholders in fully 
paid Ordinary Shares of 5s. in the proportion 
of one new Ordinary Share for each 13 5s. 
units of Ordinary Stock held by them on 
March 26, 1953. The new Ordinary Shares 
will thereafter be converted into stock rank- 
ing pari passu with the existing Ordinary 
Stock. Fractions will be sold and ordinary 
stockholders will receive the appropriate 
amount in cash. In view of the fact that the 
Authorised Capital of the Company is 
£650,000 and that this amount has all been 
issued, it is propesed to increase the Autho- 
rised Capital from £650,000 to £1 million. 
‘Fhe necessary resolutions to cover the in- 
crease in the Authorised Capital and the issue 
of the new shares will be submitted at the 
General Meeting as Special Business, 


Turning to the Consolidated Balance Sheet, 
it will be noted that Stock in Trade (in the 
consolidated figures) is £1,356,404, a decrease 
of £286,910 as compared with the previous 
year. Debtors and Payments in Advance 
amount to £943,431 as compared with 
£985,630, but the reduction in the rates of 
Purchase Tax has affected this gross figure. 
Excluding the element of Purchase Tax, actual 
Book Debts are £108,000 in excess of the 
previous year. Our cash resources at the end 
of the year were £463,784 as against 
£316,861 at the end of the previous year. 


CURRENT YEAR 


One must be guarded in anticipating the 
trend of business during the current year. 
There is greater stability in the price of raw 
materials than a year ago; our turnover so 
far has been increased and there are better 
prospects in the export markets. ‘There is 
abundant evidence of the continued growing 
esteem with. the trade and public for our 
brand Kayser Bondor. Research and 
development work has been intensified 
within the organisation and our technicians 
in every section strive to improve the quality 
of our merchandise. 


Mr Michael Colefax, who has rendered 
valuable services to the Company since he 
joined the board in 1934, was appointed 
Deputy Chairman with effect from January 1, 
1953. In his new appointment he will be 
devoting more of his time to the business of 
this Company. 


TRIBUTE TO-STAFF 


The annual tribute to the staff is apt to be- 
come somewhat of a platitude. In the year 
under review much additional work was 
imposed on the manufacturing personnel and 
the sales force. I should like to express my 
deep appreciation of the loyal and able 
service rendered by the Executives, the sales 
force and all our employees in 1952. It is no 
exaggeration to say that _our 
organisation there is an exceptional spirit of 
loyalty and enthusiasm. 
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W. & A. GILBEY, LIMITED 


CHAIRMAN’S STATEMENT 


The annual general meéting of this com- 
pany was held at Gilbey House, London, 
N.W.1, on April 20th. 


The following are extracts from the speech 
of Mr Ronald Gilbey, the chairman: 


The global sales of our products showed a 
gratifying increase both in quantity and 
value. This applies particularly to the home 
market, except Eire, where the duty on spirits 
was substantially increased during 1952 and 
our sales of Irish whiskey in several popular 
brands showed a sad falling-off, the price 
having outstripped the purchasing power of 
the: public. 


The introduction of the full range of inex- 
pensive French table wines, includifig some 
from our own vineyard, to which I referred 
last year, has been highly successful. It is 
evident that these wines have filled ani appre- 
ciable want and that wine at a popular price 
is still in demand. Our sales of sherry, gin 
and our well-known wine cocktail “ Odds 
On” have been well maintained, and so have 
sales of port, for which our brands have such 
a deservedly high reputation, but we cannot 
look for much increase as long as the high 
rate of duty is continued. We have, through 
our representatives, supported the efforts of 
the trade to persuade the Chancellor to reduce 
the general level of duties, a step which we 
believe would benefit the Exchequer as well 
as ourselves. But, even as matters stand, the 
ratio between the duties on dessert wines and 
table wines. is very much out of balance, the 
present rate of duty on the high-strength 
wines being six and a quarter times the pre- 
war rate, standing at 50s. per gallon, against 
13s. for beverage wines. For many years 


before the war the ratio between the rates of; 


duty on the two types was approximately 
2 to 1, and we feel that this ratio should be 
restored. 


In Canada our sales of gin and also of our 
three brands of Canadian rye whisky have 
all shown substantial increases. It was not 
possible to make sufficient matured whisky 
available to meet all demands, but next year 
our stocks will be larger and we are confident 
of being able to sell the additional supply. 


In USA, where the sale of the ten millionth 
case was observed with nation-wide publicity, 
Gilbey’s gin keeps its place as second to none 
in the public favour. A few weeks ago we 
were grieved to learn of the untimely death 
of Mr Seton Porter, the founder and architect 
of the National Distiliers Products Corpora- 
tion, who have for many years given us the 
benefit of their fine organisation in that great 
country. We offered his colleagues our 
sincer¢é sympathy in their sad loss. His 
successor as president is Mr J. Bierwirth. 


The trading profits show a decrease com- 
pared to the exceptional figures of 1951, 
although they still compare favourably with 
the 1950 figure. I consider the final result 
not Gnsatisfactory. The consolidated balance 
sheet now shows net assets of over 6} million 
pounds, an increase of nearly £400,000 during 
the ‘year. As stated in the directors’ report, 
the gerieral reserve has been substantially 
strengthened and we have, therefore, felt 
justified in maintaining the dividend at the 
same rate as last year, including the bonus 
of .6d. per share. 


We are also carrying out a more modest, 
though important, scheme of re-equipment at 
our Dublin stores. These premises comprise 
excellent buildings in a fine, central situation. 
After this modernisation, we shall be able to 


give our customers in the Republic of Ireland, . 


where we have always been firmly entrenched 
and where our will stands very high, a 
distribution service equal to the best. 


The report.and accounts were adopted, 


UPSONS LIMITED 


(The Dolcis Shoe Company) 
INCREASED SALES 


The thirty-third annual general meeting of 
Upsons Limited was held on April 16th in 
London. 


Mr F. J. Stratton (chairman and managing 
director), in the course of his speech, said: 
The year 1952 will be remembered as one 
of greater difficulty for the footwear industry. 
Disastrous fluctuations took place in the price 
of its main raw material—leather, purchase 
tax under the new D Scheme added to the 
problems of those trading in medium to 
higher-priced merchandise and costs of all 
kinds continued to rise while consumer 
resistance to price increased. Our general 
strength nevertheless is unimpaired. Though 
the industry as a whole was compelled to 
reduce its production, we have succeeded for 
the sixth year in succession in achieving an 
increase in unit sales. 


FIRM AND SOUND POSITION 


Though net profit at £746,359 is some 18 
per cent lower than last year, we have come 
through our tribulations well and, in the 
circumstances, we consider the results to be 
very satisfactory. We are in a firm and sound 
position to tackle the problems of 1953-54. 


We have tontinued our previous policy of 
steady expansion. I believe the Bristol store 
opened in the new Broadmead shopping 
centre on August 28th is an outstanding 
example of all that is best in modern store 
design and not surpassed elsewhere in the 
world. On the day that we opened this store 
we were able to open our second store in 
Toronto, our third in Canada. This new store 
is already trading up to target. Our fourth 
new Canadian store will open in London 
(Ontario) on May Ist: simultaneously with 
the opening of our newest branch in London 
(England) at 212, Piccadilly. At home six 
new stores have been opened and modernisa- 
tions completed at eight others. 


BUDGET CHANGES 


The Chancellor's new budget contains 
welcome changes and we applaud the 
principles upon which it is based. The reduc- 
tion of the standard rate of income ‘tax is a 
helpful step in the right direction and’ en- 
courages us all, Although provision for the 
final dividend has been made in the accounts 
on the basis of the old standard rate of tax, 
we propose the deductions shall now be made 
at the new rate of 9s. in the £ and we feel 
sure the shareholders will give us their 
indulgence for the inevitable delay which will 
follow while the dividend warrants are re- 
printed. They will now be payable on May 
Ist. The maintenatice of purchase tax on 
footwear at the old rate under the much dis- 
liked D Scheme is to be deplored because 
of its adverse effect on quality and craftman- 
ship which are vital to us in home and export 
markets alike. 


I do not share the opinions of those who 
take an easy optimistic view of trading possi- 
bilities in 1953. We expect to see increased 
buying of fashion shoes throughout the 
Coronation and holiday period, but the move- 
ment is late in starting and*spring trade has 
been disappointing. The leather market is in 
a dangeréus condition and the public has less 
money to spend. It is a time to watch out ; 


to keep stocks down and clean and’ to be 


sensitive to the rapidly changing needs of 
the public. We are well equipped to do all 
those things and you can rely upon us ‘not 
to fail in our duty. ee 


The report and accounts were adopted, . 


THE ECONOMIST, APRiL 25, 1953 : 
RHEOSTATIC COMPANy 


CONTINUED EXPANSION 


The annual ‘general mectine of 1, 
Rheostatic Company, Limited, wa. held oq 
April 23rd at Slough. 


Mr M., J. Gartside, BSc (Eng) \ MIER 
MAmerSoc H and VE, chairman of the 
company, in the course of his speech saig: 
I am happy to report continued ¢<pansiog 
of the company’s business in the y. 


; : r under 
review. Turnover has increased by 18 per 
cent compared with the previous your, with 


a commensurate increase in profit. ‘| he profir 
before taxation was £116,585, taxstion x 
£72,000 leaving a net profit of £44.55). The 
board recommends an imcrease in the final 
dividend to 15 per cent. This make: a tota! 
of 19 ‘per cent for the year, compar. ng with 
last year’s figure of 16} per cent. 


POSITION WELL MAINTAIN!) 


Your company’s position has been well 
maintained in all its markets. The increased 
output of Satchwell temperature controls has 
been applied to many new buildings both at 
home and overseas and to a wider runge of 
industrial processes. 

The demand for Satchwell thermostats for 
domestic electric water heaters and cookers 
has remained at a modest level compared 
with that existing a few years ago, but again 
your company’s position has been upheld. 
Overseas markets: provided an increasing 
outlet for your company’s manufactures, and 
the proportion of export to home sales has 
been maintained in the record figures of the 
past year. 


I am particularly pleased to report a con- 
siderable advance in turnover of both Service 
and Satchwell resistors for application in 
heavy industry and electric traction. Sub- 
sidiary companies overseas have contributed 
very profitably to the group figures which 
you have before you, and record figures of 
sales and of profit were achieved both in 
France and South Africa, 


Your company is at present fully engaged 
in meeting the demands of. its customers 
and continues to achieve a high output. A 
further wage increase took place in the engi- 
neering industry in November last, but in 
view of the improvement in productive 
methods the additional cost has ecn 
absorbed, and we have refrained from pass- 
ing any increase on to our customers. 


This year there is no danger of losing busi- 
ness due to long deliveries nor have we an 
order book extended to a year ahead; we 
have now returned to conditions where the 
company is meeting the short-term dem:nds 
of its customers in an atmosphere of healthy 
competition. Planning for the future 1s 
consequently more difficult than it was a ycar 
ago, but your board is confident that, subject 


to no unforeseen cifcumstances arising 
ees now and the end of erent 
nancial year, a satisfactory level of pro's 
will be maintained, This confidence s 


enhanced by the Budget proposals, which «rc 
likely to give encouragement to all our home 
markets. 


NEED FOR FURTHER CAPITAL 


Plazes to the accounts oe aa es 
¢ company is using a much larger b.iik 
A than ever before. At the time of 

e last share issue nearly two years ago, your 
board did not foresee expansion as great '5 
that which has taken p and was conse- 
quently too conservative in the amount °! 


additional capital then ft The pos'- 
tion now | for some oe increase of 
aati en . and 2 ‘t j being fully 
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DERBYSHIRE STONE 


MR JOHN HADFIELD ON EXPANSION 
OF BUSINESS 


The seventeenth ordinary general meeting 
of Derbyshire Stone Limited was held on 
April 23rd at Matlock Bath, Derbyshire, Mr 
John Hadfield, MSc, ARIC (chairman an 
managing director), presiding. - 


The following is an extract from his circu- 
lated statement dated March 31st: The gross 
profit for the year ended December 31, 1952, 
was { 264,205, compared with £236,172 for 
the preceding year. The net profit remain- 
ing after all charges and taxation of £91,000 
was {73,418 as against £55,834 in 1951. 


The company’s trading is expanding and 
your directors consider it advisable to raise 
at the present time approximately £50,000 to 
provide further working capital. It is in- 
tended now to offer 150,000 ordinary shares 
of 5s. each for subscription at 6s, 8d. each to 
existing ordinary stockholders on the basis of 
one new unit for each eight units held. 


At the annual general meeting resolutions 
wil! be proposed to increase the share capital 
of the company from £850,000 to £950,000 
by the creation of 400,000 ordinary shares of 
5s. each. 


SPECIAL ACTIVITIES DURING 1952 


Reference has been made at previous 
annual general meetings to your company’s 
interests in the search for lead and other 
minerals in the Matlock area of Derbyshire. 
A new company, Matlock Lead Mines 
Limited, has now been formed in collabora- 
uon with Johannesburg Consolidated Invest- 
ment Company Limited to continue the ex- 
ploration with an initial capital of £100, in 
which your company holds 324. per cent of 
the shares. If the exploration proves succes- 
ful, your company’s proportionate share- 
holding in the increased capital of Matlock 
Lead Mines Limited would probably be on 
a similar basis. 


The first of the two large new blast 
furnaces at the Shotton Works of John 
Summers & Sons Limited, is now being 
operated by that company, and Derbyshire 
Stone Limuted is carrying out investigations 
with the object of ascertaining the suitability 
of the slag for roadmaking and similar pur- 
poses 


During the year the ore-dressing plant at 
the company’s Fluorspar refinery has been 
further extended. The national demand for 
this important mineral, Fluorspar, in Great 
Britain, is increasing and your company, as 
the largest producer, is securing its full share 
of the increased demand. 


Cawdor Quarry, Matlock, is the largest 
property owned by the company. A large 
and completely new plant for the manufac- 
ture of tarmacadam and biturninous macadam 
for roadmaking purposes has been built. 


The new properties at Louth, Lincolnshire, 
and Foss Cross, Gloucestershire, are running 
salisfactorily and justifying their existence. 


PROSPECTS 


1 believe that, providing there are no 
national or international crises, the results for 
1953 will show an appreciable improvement 
over those for 1952, 


In recent years there has been a criticism 
of the working man. As managing director 
oi this company in addition to being chair- 
man, I do not accept this criticism in relation 
to the men who work for Derbyshire Stone 
Limited. They are worthy people ; they give 
of their best ; they do a fair day’s work, and 
I pass to them my thanks. 


The report i 
of cual at alan adopted and the increase 


JOSIAH PARKES AND 
SONS, LIMITED 


REDUCED PROFIT MARGINS 


The annual general meeting of Josiah 
Parkes and Sons, Limited, was held on April 
17th, at Willenhall, Mr Cyril W. Parkes, JP, 
chairman and joint managing director, pre- 
siding. 

The following is an extract from his circu- 
lated statement: The outstanding feature of 
the accounts for the year ended December 31, 
1952, is the fall in consolidated net profit to 
£158,635 from the record level of £198,681 
in the previous year. This fall was mz¢qily 
due to increases in manufacturing costs. ‘The 
position was aggravated by a falling off .of 
demand in the latter part of the year which 
necessitated a reduction in output, and 
although total turnover was maintained in 
value at much the same level as the previous 
year, increases in operating costs narrowed 
the profit margin. 


DIFFICULT CONDITIONS 


In my review last year I mentioned that 
the international situation was still very 
obscure, and that overseas ttading was 
extremely difficult. These difficulties were 
accentuated in 1952, Visits by directors and 
staff to a number of overseas markets con- 
firmed our opinion that our products, prices 
and deliveries were satisfactory.. Our cus- 
tomers want our goods, but in many 
countries are unable to obtain them owing 
to political and economic difficulties outside 
the control of our customers or ourselves. 
We have at the moment a_ substantial 
volume of orders held up for these reasons. 
Fortunately, our home trade has been main- 
tained at a satisfactory level. The South 
African Company also operated on a smaller 
profit margin. 


Despite these adverse factors the net trad- 
ing profit was still higher than that of any 
preceding year except 1951, and your direc- 
tors consider the result not unsatisfactory in 
the circumstances. The level of profit was 
such that we considerably exceeded - our 
EPL standard, and although the profit for the 
year is down, the total tax chargeable is higher 
by £3,366 than in the previous year. The 
total amount that it has been necessary to 
provide for UK taxation is nearly two-thirds 
of the total profit. At the moment the 
volume of orders is better than in the latter 
part of 1952 and the sales outlook is not 
unpromising. There is, however, still a 
tendency for profit margins to become even 
narrower. 


DIVIDEND AGAIN 15 PER CENT 


Having regard to the fall in the trend of 
profits, the heavy incidence of taxation and 
the uncertain outlook, your board decided 
after careful thought to recommend that 4 
final dividend -of 10 per cent, less tax, be 
paid again, making a total of 15 per cent, 
less tax, for the year, as before. 


As to future prospects, conditions in over- 
seas markets continue uncertain, whilst at 
home general business conditions have 
become unsettled, although the outlook for 
the building trade seems quite bright. The 
greatest problem facing us as manufacturers, 
and of vital importance to the country as a 
whole, is the expansion of our export 
markets. British manufacturers can and will 
compete with any in the world in quality, 
patterns and prices, without exhortation, 
given an opportunity. The Government 
could do more of practical benefit to widen 
the opportunities for trade by greater con- 
centration on policies designed to remove 
some ‘of the handicaps. 


The report was adopted. 
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THE RIO DE JANEIRO 
FLOUR MILLS AND 
GRANARIES 


The sixty-seventh ordinary annual general 
meeting of The Rio de Janeiro Flour Mills 
and Granaries Limited was held on April 
23rd in London, Mr G. McT. Sheppard (the 
chairman) presiding. 


The chairman said that he was pleased to 
be able once again to report a good year of 
trading, the group profit attributable to the - 
company being £1,091,808, as compared with 
£1,008,890 the previous year. 


The chairman said that in the flour mill 
trading had again been very much of a mixed 
character, due to the extremely limited sup- 
plies of wheat that had been made available. 
At times it had been necessary for the flour 
mills to close down temporarily for lack of 
wheat, which, of course, affected the earning 
capacity. 

The Brazilian authorities were- obliged to 
turn to North America for most of the 
country’s needs, which had of necessity to 
be very restricted because of the shortage of 
dollars. 


As to the future, it was impossible to say 
what this had in store, because so much 
depended on adequate wheat supplies being 
made available in order to be able to maintain 
maximum grindings in the flour mills, for the 
demand for bread throughout Brazil, which 
was continually increasing, was nothing like 
satisfied. 


As regards the current financial year, the 
chairman said that although the shortage of 
wheat supplies had continued, prospects were 
brighter and the first shipments of Argentine 
wheat were on the way. 


The report was adopted. 


CONWAY STEWART 


(Fountain and Stylographic Pen and 
Gold Nib Makers) 


POSITION FULLY MAINTAINED 
RECORD SALES 
MR. S. W. JARVIS’S SPEECH 





The eighteenth annual general meeting of 
Conway Stewart & Co., Limited, was held 
on April 21st at the Holborn Restaurant, 
High Holborn, London, W.C., Mr S. W. 
Jarvis (chairman and managing director) 
presiding. 

The secretary (Mr W. G. F. Nash, ASAA) 
having read the notice convening the meet- 
ing and the report of the auditors, 


The chairman said: It is with the greatest 
pleasure that I present to you the accounts 
for 1952, which show that the company has 
fully maintained its position. This, in spite 
of the further restrictions of imports by» 
certain countries, which I reported to you last 
year. During 1952 the total value of sales of 
the products of your company reached a 
record figure. The net profit for 1952 was 
£28,483 after making full reservation for 
depreciation of plant and taxation. This 
compares with £25,121 in 1951, when there 
was an over-provision for taxation of £2,400, 
which has been credited in 1952. 


BALANCE SHEET CHANGES 


Turning to the balance sheet, you will 
notice that the main change is in the current 
assets, which are £266,904 against £251,215. 
Although the stock was down by £22,467, the 
debtors and bills were up by £11,323 and the 
cash had increased by £26,833, making a 
net increase of £15,689 in the current assets. 
You will thus see that our financial position 
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is very liquid. The goodwill of your com- 
ncey to save tank Weer, aa © ee ¢ not 
for the factor of the effect on commerce of 


“world politics,” I should feel confident of 
continued expansion. 


I regret to tell you of the death of Mr 
Thomas Howard daaw on May 29th last. 
He was one of the founders of the company, 
and also joint managing director for many 
years. His loss has been keenly felt by 
us all, 


TRIBUTE TO STAFF 


It gives me very great pleasure to pay a 
tribute to all members of our staff, who have 
continued to give us their full support and 
co-operation. 

The report and accounts were unanim- 
ously adopted, and a final dividend of 30 per 
cent (making 40 per cent for the year) was 
approved. 

The retiring director, Mr Frank Capper, 
was re-elected, and the remuneration of the 
auditors, Messrs Chalmers, Wade and Com- 
pany, having been fixed, the proceedings 
terminated with a vote of thanks to the 
chairman, directors and staff. 


BANK LEUMI LE-ISRAEL 
B.M. 


MR S. HOOFIEN ON AGRICULTURAL 
DEVELOPMENT 


The annual general mecting of Bank 
Leumi le-Israel B.M. (formerly The Anglo- 
Palestine Bank, Limited) was held on April 
Sth in Tel-Aviv, Israel. Mr S. Hoofien (the 
chairman) presided. 


In his introductory remarks the chairman 
referred to the stock bonus of IL. 1 stock for 
every IL, 3 held which had been issued to 
stockholders during November, 1952, thereby 
increasing the issued and fully paid capital 
from IL: 1,200,000 to IL. 1,600,000. The 
balance of net profit amounting to IL. 455,705 
compared with IL. 374,975 for the previous 
year. Out of this sum an amount of 
IL. 200,000 had been appropriated to the 
payment of dividends to the stockholders. 
An interim dividend of 6 per cent subject 
to tax was distributed on the original capital 
of IL. 1,200,000 in November, 1952, absorb- 
ing IL. 72,000, leaving a sum of IL. 128,000 
to be distributed as a final dividend at the 
rate of 8 per cent subject to tax on the in- 
creased capital of IL. 1,600,000. An amount 
of IL. 250,000 had been allocated to the 
reserve fund, bringing it up to IL. 1,450,000. 
Deposits stood at IL. 100,508,659 (1951, 
IL.. 92,552,035) and loans at IL. 60,972,832 
(1951, IL. 49,886,371). 


Mr Hoofien reminded the meeting that the 
Anglo-Palestine Company, Limited, opened 
its first office in Jaffa in the summer of 1903, 
and the bank would therefore be celebrating 
its fiftieth jubilee within a few months. He 
mentioned that there were few enter- 
prises in the country which had not, in one 
way or another, been supported by the bank 
during that period. 

“In analysing the statistics of credits granted 
by the bank, which represent some 50 per 
cent of the total credits granted by all banks 
in the country, the chairman emphasised that 
the greatest care was taken two grant credits 
only for purposes vital to the economy. 


He then turned to the main theme of his 
address, and called for re-examination of the 
country’s agricultural development policy. 
This had undergone no radical change after 
the setting up of the State m spite of a’ basic 
change in the Israel economy. After the dis- 
appearance of the Arab farmer Jewish agri- 
culture had, indeed, expanded considerably, 
but the general lines of agricultural ae 
ment had not altered. It was — 
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areas accruing a3 a ane flight of the 
Fellahin were largely used to grow fodder for 
animal consumption. The turning of greater 
areas to the production of food for direct 
human consumption and for industrial crops 
would considerably ease the strain on the 
country’s foreign exchange position. The 
large areas of hill-pasture should be used for 
feeding cattle, sheep and goats, as was done 
by the Fellahin in mandatory days. The up- 
shot of such a re-orientation of the country’s 
agriculture would be a better supply of food 
on which less foreign currency would be 
spent. 

The accounts were unanimously adopted 
and the proposed dividend approved. 


THE UNITED KINGDOM 
PROVIDENT 
INSTITUTION 


RECORD VOLUME OF NEW BUSINESS 


on livestock 


FUTURE PROVISION OF RISK CAPITAL 


MR JOHN BENN’S SPEECH 


The one hundred and twelfth annual 
general mecting of the United Kingdom 
Provident Institution was held on April 15th. 
Mr John Benn, the chairman, reported that 
the net new sums assured in 1952 had in- 
creased to £7,275,808, the highest figure in 
its long history. The premium income rose 
two £2,745,725, and the rate of interest earned 
on the fund was £5 15s. 5d. per cént gross 
or £4 3s. 10d. net. 


The position is so encouraging that the 
Directors have decided that the interim bonus 
payable on all claims arising on and after 
April 15th by death or maturity and prior to 
January 1, 1954, shall be increased to 37s, 
per cent per annum on policies in the 
General Section and 39s. per cent per annum 
on policies eligible for the Temperance Sec- 
tion bonus, representing an increase of 2s. 
cent per annum on the rates fixed at the last 
valuation. 


The Directors have issued a supplement to 
their latest report and accounts, designed to 
take the reader “behind the scenes of life 
assurance. As the first detailed study of its 
kind this breaks new ground ; and its title, 
“Our Policy—and Yours,” reflects the 
mutual character of the Institution which is 
responsible for its strength today. Copies 
are available to the public, and should help 
to explain the importance of life assurance 
savings to the nation. 


This Institution’s long standing practice of 
investing in equities is to judge 
from the reports of other mutual life offices, 
Our holdings in ordinary shares represent 
more than 40 per cent of our marketable 
securities or 20 per cent of our total assets. 
While most of these are in well established 
concerns they include some investments in 
new and developing enterprises both in this 
country and the Commonwealth. 


Apart from , the capital that insurance 
companies directly invest in equities, they 
are large participants in the Finance Corpora- 
tion for Industry and similar bodies, the 
latest example being the Estates Duties In- 


pa 
already doing for industry, but I believe that 
they must be prepared to extend their hold- 
ings in new as well as tried ventures, a view 
which I note a shared by Mr E. 7 
The subject calls for further 
circumstances of today, for all 
the fixed interest mentality 
dominate British industry 


-had the same experience, and the 
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The annual general meeting of The 
London and Lancashire Insurance ompany 
Limited will be held on May 13th at 


7, Chancery Lane, London, W.C 2 
In a circulated statement, Sir 
Rogers, chairman, reported that the 
had experienced another year of substantial 
progress and that the total premium income 
had advanced by more than {2 million 
£27,676,108. The total profit was { |, 346,803, 

an increase of £332,000. 


Arthur §, 
ompany 


FIRE DEPARTMENT 


The fire department, which is :! 
department, had yielded a record 
over £1 million. Fire damage in th. 
Kingdom was higher in 1952 than 
previous year, and in the United s: 
fire wastage “was substantially h 
constituted a record for that countr, 
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increase of fire wastage gave 
serious concern. 


ACCIDENT DEPARTMEN! 


The accident department premiums had 
increased substantially to £10,956,000, but 
that department had produced 4 loss 
although less than one-half of that of the 
previous year. Motorcar imsurance again 
resulted in a loss in every important territory 
where the company. operated, and employers’ 
liability claims, particularly in this country, 
were an important consideration. 
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MARINE DEPARTMENT 


Marine i business, which was 
conducted by eee Marine” and the 
“ Standard Marine ” 


roduced very sub- 
stantial profits, which spell st to 1950 and 
previous years and it was clear thai sub- 
sequent years would not be so good. 
The Law Union wd —. Ins <a 
Company Limited, whi andles the lile 
aa id had 


dividend last Novembe: 
increased by 6d., making the total di: 
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for the 6s. 1 stock, ic., 2s. % 
jamtien tak a. 3d. fir While the directors 
had not recommended a further incre:sc 
the final dividend, they intended—ani 0 
far 1953 had gone reasonably well—'» pay 


an increa eat November, thus equals 


Sic Arthur visited ow 


Peru and Cuba, 

visits  ahroe he commented, were very | lp 

i one’s views and in cont: ning 

how .efficiently the “London and Lanca- 

shire * organisation operated. 
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Author’s Pay 


{ UCH has been said lately about the unstaunched 
My wounds in the body of literature—the impossibility 
f getting a living wage from authorship. The tale is usually 
told in terms of the “ creative writer,” essentially the 
novelist. The public seems predisposed to think of the 
problems of ‘publishing and authorship—when it thinks of 
them at all—in terms of success or failure in the marketing 
of novels and plays. For that reason the public, influenced 
doubtless by the puritanism in the English subconscious, 
cannot find it in its heart to take the emergency seriously. 
The Chancellor of the Exchequer is a noble exception. Yet 
of the 18,000 new titles and reprints published yearly, only a 
smal] number are fiction. Novels produce only a small part 
of the £14 million earned yearly by exports of books 
(author’s overseas royalties benefit the balance of payments 
by a further sum). Of Britain’s 350 publishers, less than a 
score live even substantially from the novels in their lists, 
and several of these have recently given up the unequal 
struggle. The great proportion of publishers’, authors’ (and 
printers’) income from books is earned from serious books— 
general non-fiction and textbooks. 

What rewards—what inducements to continued effort 
and output—do authors of “serious books” command ? 
Their position today is probably- somewhat happier than 
that of the average “ creative writer” though this is not 
necessarily saying much. Relatively few of them, however, 
seek to live by their books ; nor is it so usual for the neophyte 


to wish to live wholly by his pen while acquiring experience. 
The non-fiction Writer, in the majority of cases obtains the 
material for his books while practising some other profes- 

{ which ‘teaching is the most important. Falling 
Incomes from royalties may produce chagrin and even house-. 
hold economies, but hardly turn a man from his vocation. 


Non-fiction writers, however, fall into two classes. The 
Writing of school and university textbooks has always paid 
prety well, and it still pays well. The expansion of secondary 
anc h.gher education has permanently increased the text- 
boos writer’s market ; and his overseas market has grown 
“so. His advantages over other authors have become more 
marked in the postwar period. His market is larger and 
surer, but, more important, the life of his product is much 
“ngct. There are fashions in textbooks, and, especially at 
‘he advanced technical level, they must be kept up to date 
©: superseded 5 but ten years is a reasonable expectation of 


ee ad 


life, and is thus unsurpassed by the hopes of most other 
writers, except the handful of geniuses who write to with- 
stand the centuries. The very keenness of competition, 
particularly in the schoolbook market, requires educational 
publishers to spread plant costs over several printings and 
to think in terms at least of a ten-year life for a competitively 
priced book. But the author gets his ten percent or so; 
and this means a regular and calculable annual cheque for 
the textbook writer. It means further that the energetic 
and successful textbook writer can hope to have a number 
of books in print simultaneously and all selling steadily. 
Sales will depend on the book and many educational changes 
will affect them,’but even modest sales from ten books or 
so in print add up to a very comfortable additional income. 
Only well-established names outside the educational field 
can now achieve this—and often not till they have well 
passed the prime of life. 

Writing textbooks is in its own way an art, and not every 
teacher can master it. Publishing textbooks is a skilled trade 
also ; the publisher must have his contacts in the educa- 
tional world and be ready to produce books as examinations, 
syllabuses and subjects change. He picks his authors with 
care ; and authors stand to gain immeasurably from working 
for a well connected publisher. Incomes from textbooks 
vary. An educational publisher would regard a 7s. 6d. 
grammar school textbook as successful if it sold 10,000 
copies a year ; it would thus make {£350 a year for its author. 

But even the average return on a textbook makes non- 
educational authors’ mouths water. It is not uncommon 
for an author to derive {100 to £150 a year for ten to fifteen 
years from a single book written in the course of one or two 
school holidays. On the other hand, an advanced science 
textbook selling only 1,000 copies a year at a published 
price of two guineas may bring its author a regular {300 
a year in recompense for two-years of initial hard work and 
more or less extensive revisions every three years thereafter. 
It should be clear from this that while small but steady 
‘$ncomes to buttress scholastic salaries may be the rule, it 
is far easier to make a good income out of textbooks than 
in any other form of writing—and probably easier to 
make a fortune. A scientific author with half a dozen 
or so good textbooks in print may have a steady 
£2,000-£3,000 a year. A famous Latin grammar, pub- 
lished a hundred years ago, still sell a comfortable 15,000 
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copies annually; a 
book, almost equally 
ten times dearer, sells more copies 
in its current edition yearly than 
the annual intake of students at all 
British medical schools combined. 

Only a small.group of established 
authors. outside the educational and 
specialist fields can hope to make com- 
parable livings from the general public’s 
demand for serious books. It is doubtful 
whether even best-selling political bio- 
graphies, outstanding feats of travel or 
endurance, or the most successful 
scientific wonder-books can compare 
with educational books—even economics 
textbooks—as. investments. of time, 
trouble and literary talent. For what 
they gain in astronomical initial sales 
they lose in the brevity of their earning 
life. It is not unknown for a publish- 
ing “ sensation,’ which sells 100,000 
copies in the year of publication, to drop 
to a sale of 1,000 in the second year, and 
a few hundred in the third. The effective 
life of general non-fiction is a year; so 
much so, that booksellers will not re- 
order. Income tax, therefore, heavily 
penalised the author who had to take all 
his earnings in a year from a book which 
took two_or more years to produce. Mr 
Butler has partially righted the wrong 
by allowing him to spread his earnings 
over two or three tax years. But of 
many books it might be said, as a painter 
said of his picture: “How long did it 
take to paint it? A week—and my 
whole life.” Some books take a year to 
write—and a man’s whole life. The 
operation of income tax will thus still 
heavily favour the schoolmaster-author 
with his well-spread annual sales. A 
good fourth form geography does more 
for its author than the most shattering 
exposé of postwar politics or bio- 
graphical study of Nazi generals. 

The’ average non-fiction book, how- 


ever, sells nothing like so well. It is 
true that editions are larger than before 
the war; they have to be to cover the 
increased cost of production. A pub- 
lisher must sell 1,500 copies of a serious 
book (which is more expensive to pro- 
duce than a novel) to cover his prime 
costs, and a further 1,000 to make his 
overhead ; his profit comes from the last 
500 copies of an edition of 3,000. During 
the immediate postwar boom, most 
books, in fact, made a profit, but today 
three-quarters of the titles published 
make little more than their prime costs ; 
perhaps one in ten makes a profit for the 
publisher, and as much as £400 in 
advances and royalties for the author. 
New—even garish—light on eminent 
Victorians, for example, cannot accord- 
ing to publishers be guaranteed to sell’ 
more than 3,000 copies in present-day 
conditions even from authors with 
established reputations. A sale of 5,000 
for a serious book is a palpable hit. If 
published at.a guinea, this brings the 
author something over £500 for perhaps 
two years’ work. The majority of books 
earn far less; many, less than £100. 

Although Mr Butler’s concession will 
help, it will not go far enough. Even 
an established author finds it hard to 
keep a list of books in print which sell, 
if only in hundreds, at least reliably, so 
that he- has a basic income to operate 
frem. For even if a book sells out its 
first printing, the cost of reprinting is 
prohibitive. Printing and binding costs 
are up 250 per cent since 1939; paper 
has risen from 23d. per lb to 1s. 1d. (it 
touched 1s. 7d.); and incidentals have 
increased pari passu. A publisher, there- 
fore, hesitates to risk a new edition. 
Even worse, he justifiably hesitates to 
keep type standing. The cost of renting 
type is now so high that if a book’s sales 
drop below even 250 a year, it loses 
money if kept in print. 


Dedicated Explorer 


EXPLORATION FAWCETT. 

By Colonel P. H. Fawcett, arranged from 
his manuscripts, letters, log-books and 
records by Brian Fawcett. 


Hutchinson. 312 pages. 15s. 


It is very nearly twenty-eight years 
since Colonel Fawcett disappeared on 
his quest for a lost civilisation, a fabled, 
pre-Inca city of white Indians, marooned 
in an inner area, bordered by a water- 
less belt and insulated by an unknown 
region said to be infested by tribes of 
unsubdued savages, somewhere between 
latitudes 10°30 and 11° in the Matto 
Grosso of Brazil. Here he believed that 
he would make the most stupendous 
discovery of modern times, which would 
immeasurably further historical and 
anthropological knowledge. 

Some men travel for adventure, some 
for notoriety, and some_ for money. 
Fawcett explored because he could not 
help it. He wanted no personal glory or 
gain—*“ Because my price was paid me 
ten times over by my Maker.” From 
1906, when he was offered the chance of 
boundary delimitation in Bolivia, with a 
minimum of equipment and desultory 
official encouragement, until 1925, when 
with his eldest son and young Raleigh 


he set off from Dead Horse Camp, his 
life was a dedicated prelude to his 
* Quest,” 


Mr Brian Fawcett has wisely chosen to 
publish his father’s notes and letters with 
a minimum of editing. For exploration 
is an unglamorous and exhausting 
affair; ome anaconda is much like 
another ; shooting rapids is: terrifying, 
thrilling, a test of skill, and a heart- 
breaking chore—in that order; the 
approach to hostile Indians inevitably 
demands the risky technique of unarmed 
friendliness to secure co-operation and 
hospitality. The very reiteration of 
events bears witness that courage is an 
occupational qualification, and that the 
most insidious enemy of endurance is 
monotony. The character that emerges 
from these simple records and anecdotes 
is that of a patient, stubborn, kindly and 
rather prim Don Quixote of the montajia, 
tilting against every. odd in the gamut of 
a tropical forest; crashing his way 
through impenetrable jungle; ignoring 
torture by climate and insect, the 
frustration of disease and exhaustion, the 
menace of beast or savage—in a 
fascinated pursuit of a will-o-the-wisp. 
An unbroken and dangerous trail was 


_ have comforted hi§ family, who wet 
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> never sql 
more than 300 a year. Before the w 

an author with several such rhodes 
sellers had a small but helpful intial 
Not only do such books now go out of 
print, but the cheap reprint (apart from 
the Penguin) has almost disappeared 
Before the war there were not only 
half-a-crown and five-shilling editions ‘ 
books first published at fifteen shillings, 


but booksellers were ready 1 
original edition at half-price 
jacket, as a cheap edition- 
films first appear at the Wes: End an 
later circulate in the suburbs at a third 
the price per seat. This is no longer 
possible ; only the latest titles, and the 
standard editions, get into the over. 
burdened shelves of — booksellers 
today. 

The rewards of authorship are there. 
fore mainly to be sought elsewhere than 
in royalties. Books are an advertise. 
ment ; they may even get a man a pro- 
fessorship. They justify the work and 
love put into them in other ways. But 
though this may mean that publishers 
will not lack manuscripts, it does not 
mean that all is well. Publishers are less 
able than ever to take a chance—less 
able to buy a book for its long-term 
future. Many of the most influential 
books of the past—seminal books—had 
small initial sales, and had to wait for 
another generation to discover them. It 
is deplorable that today .such books 
stand less and less chance of getting 
printed. Indeed, the growing difficulties 
of publishing serious books amount to 
the gradual destruction of the one 
channel through which, in a mas 
society, minority opinion can make itself 
heard and slowly but surely effective. 
Only by a drastic reduction in the cost 
of book-making, and an increase in the 
habit of book-ownership, can this dis- 
tressing tendency be righted. 
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an unfailing stimulus. Advice that it 
had better not be attempted was as @ 
lodestone to a magnet ; prognostication 
of disaster were irresistible. And so he 
traversed his persistent way, untouched 
by disease, befriended by cannibals, 
ignored by deadly reptiles, undaunted by 
failure. The amazing thing is not that, 
finally, he succumbed, but that he was 
able to carry on his flirtation with death 
for so long. 
His last preparations were haunted by 
misgiving. Years of delay, due to wat, 
lack of funds or backing, and the 
indifference of scientifié opinion, put of 
the final expedition. until he was fifty- 
seven, and though his faith in his | 
promised land was never dimmed, he 
began to doubt whether he would 
possess it. For the first time the pack 
of forty pounds which had to be carried 
for months on end became a burden. 
But ‘his final gallant message ‘o bis 
family—“ You need have no fear of any 
failure ’—miakes a fitting epitaph, as the 
esent book is a fitting requicm to 
ife of single-minded service to an ideal 
Faweett’s great dread was that he should 
have to admit his vision to be a mirag% 
and the fact that he was spared this must 


also involved, willingly and loving'y, ® 
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Radicalism for Socialists 


PURSUIT OF PROGRESS. 
By Roy Jenkins. 
Heinemann. 186 pages. 10s. 6d. 


k JENKINS will irritate all closed 
N minds, whether Socialist or anti- 
Socialist. He discusses the achievement 
and prospect of the Labour party with 
the intimate sympathy ofgthe son of a 
Welsh miners’ MP. But fat does not 
make him any less outstanding among 
the intellectuals of the postwar genera- 
tion who stand nearer the right wing 
than the left wing of the Labour party ; 
Mr Jenkins can look at politics with a 
detachment raré among members of 
parliament on either side. 

The first part of his book is a critical 
analysis of the conflicting attitudes that 
have governed Labour’s views on 
foreign policy. It shows bluntly what 
is involved—and what is at stake— 
in a resolution of the conflicts. It is 
here, probably, that members of his own 
party have most to gain from Mr 
Jenkins’s cool appraisal. Others will pass 
more quickly over what is, in effect, a 
plea to Socialists to support a national 
foreign policy with understanding, and 
not merely from loyalty to their leaders. 
By contrast, the rest of the book is con- 
cerned to make clear the distinctiveness 
of Socialism, even of a right-wing 
variety, in domestic politics. The idea 
hat Labour could ever embrace an 
sentially conservative policy of con- 
solidation could only have arisen, as it 
did in 1949, in a Government at the 
f its tether, Mr Jenkins does not 
put the point quite in that way, but he 
recognises Clearly that the necessary 
periods of consolidation are the periods 
when the country wants and will gen- 
erally get a Conservative Government. 
Labour should remain true to itself as 
the leftward of the two major parties. 
It is because he makes this point so 
clearly that Mr Jenkins can dismiss, 
more effectively than most of his party’s 
leaders, the error of the left-wing 
faction. That error is to stick to the 
attitudes appropriate not to a major party 





but to a movement of protest ; it is to be ° 


true not to the principles of Socialism 
ut to the mood of men remote from 
power and responsibility. . 
On this basis, Mr Jenkins sets out the 
heads of the Labour programme that 
will be “radical in the context of the 
moment.” Some of the points were 
made last year in his contribution to 
‘New Fabian Essays,”- but they gain by 
restatement. Above all, Mr Jenkins’s 
logic leads him to assert with unusual 
clarity that a right-wing Labour view is 
sull a Socialist view. The postwar dis- 
cussion of nationalisation has been con- 
fused by an inclination to rest the case 
for nauonalising particular industries on 
arguments internal to those industries— 
the need for better labour relations in 
coal, or for larger units in electricity. 
Mr Jenkins does not quite say that a case 
for extending nationalisation cannot be 
made out at this level, but he in effect 
admits that it is indecisive. It is sub- 
Sidiary to the general case for a doctrinal 


Socialism. The pace of turning indus- 
tries over to public ownership should be 
decided 
in relation to the need for a smaller 
private sector in order to keep in step 
with the move towards greater equality 
of property, to make possible a greater 
equality of incomes at sources, to reduce 
nepotism, and to ensure that manage- 
ment, over a wide field, does its best to 
associate workpeople with its functions. 
This insistence on a pure doctrine of 
Socialism is still a moderate’s case: Mr 
Jenkins wants a mixed economy mixed 
in different proportions from the present, 
but he does not try to say whether the 
smailer private sector should eventually 
be 30 per cent or 70 per cent of the 
economy ; nor does he discuss directly 
the pace at which its compression should 
be carried on. Although the argument 
is doctrinal, its practical impact is there- 
fore subject to almost unlimited varia- 
tion. These uncertainties apart, the 
argument is powerful but is also exposed 
to two major criticisms. First, the de- 
fence of the economic record of Labour 
Government is weak, while the general 
argument pays surprisingly scant atten- 
tion to the needs of economic expansion 
and flexibility. For example, the de- 
pendence of material progress on private 
risk-taking and initiative is recognised ; 
but Mr Jenkins does not even consider 
whether these permitted activities will 
flourish if the reward for the expanding 
business is, at some arbitrary point, 
either to be taken into public ownership 
or to have shareholdings converted into 
fixed-interest stock and government 
directors brought into the company. 
The second major weakness of Mr 
Jenkins’s argument is political. While he 
is liberal in his championship of con- 
sumers’ choice and of small-scale organ- 
isation in the public sector of industry, 
he ignores the implications, for personal 
freedom and democratic organisation, of 
extended state ownership and control. It 
is all very well to avoid creating new 
industrial giants by putting outside direc- 
tors on the boards of existing companies, 
but if this really involves “ public” 
control the new directors have to be 
appointed by someone and have to be 
given instructions on the public interest. 
The shadow of a centralised, managerial 
authoritarianism therefore lurks round 
the corner with this as much as with any 
other policy. But if Mr Jenkins admitted 
this danger the whole political ‘frame- 
work of his argument would become 
questionable. Is it certain that, with ex- 
tending public ownership, the right-wing 
party will remain one of consolidation 
rather than reaction, able to alternate 
with the left-wing party because each 
time it accepts most of the preceding 
stage on the road to Socialism? Is it 
certain, on the other side, that the trade 
union leaders will remain associated with 
even a right-wing Socialism that is as 
clearly doctrinal as Mr Jenkins makes 
jt? His book is an important contribu- 
tion to contemporary political thinking ; 
that it raises far more questions than it 


answers is merely symptomatic of con- — 


temporary thinking. 


SURVEY OF 
INTERNATIONAL 
AFFAIRS 


The Middle East in the War 
1939-1946 
by GEORGE KIRK 


42s. net 


(Published under the auspices of the Royal 
Institute of International Affairs) 


*,..one of the most attractive and per- 
manently valuable sources of informa- 
tion to have been added for years to 
our rapidly growing library of Middle- 
East Literature...’ 

Fortnightly Review 


SURVEY OF BRITISH 
COMMONWEALTH 
AFFAIRS 


Preblems of External Policy 
1931-1939 
by NICHOLAS MANSERGH 
42s. net 


(Published under the auspices of the Royal 
Institute of International Affairs) 


*. «+ ome of the best things that 
Chatham House has ever done was to 
inaugurate the Survey of British 
Commonwealth Affairs. . . . Professor 
Mansergh, like Professor Hancock be- 
fore him, has produced a book which 
hangs together, and which expounds 
a point of view.’ 

Times Literary Supplement 


BRITISH POLICY IN 


THE SUDAN 
1882 - 1902 
by MEKKI SHIBEIKA 
30s, net 
*,. + an admirable book...’ 
Manchester Guardian 


*... a serious and valuable contribu- 
tion to history...” Spectator 


THE ENGLISH 
VILLAGE 


by W. P. BAKER 
Home University Library 
6s. net 

A book which deals with the growth, 
history and nature of the English 
village as an element of national life, 
with its situation and difficulties to- 
day, and with its possible future 
development. 


OXFORD 
UNIVERSITY PRESS 
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ELIZABETH I 
& HER PARLIAMENTS 
1559-1581 
The first volume of a parliamentary 
history of the period based upon 


original research by our leading 
Elizabethan scholar. 


Book Society Recommendation 
Illustrated 25s. 
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WALKER 


ONLY THE SILENT HEAR 


In this book, addressed to the 
ordinary seeker for a clue to 
the riddle of life, the author of 
Diagnosis of Man expounds in 
dialogue form his philosophic, 
scientic and religious ideas about 
Man and the Universe. 12s. 6d, 








‘GLUUBERT 


THE TALE 
OF A WYE FISHERMAN 


From his extensive and peculiar 
knowledge of the Wye, Mr. Gilbert 
tells the story of this admirable 
river from the earliest times to the 
present day. Illustrated. 16s. 










WAVELL 


[The Late Lord Wavell | 


SOLDIERS AND 
SOLDIERING 


A selection of lectures and articles 
on military subjects, in which it 
is as easy for the civilian as for 
the soldier to see both what the 
author meant and what he_prac- 
tised as leadership. 8s. 6d. 










(All prices are net) 


JONATHAN CAPE 


Shakespeare in His Setting 


SHAKESPEARE. HIS WORLD & HIS 
WORK. 

By M. M. Reese. 

Arnold. 589 pages. 36s. 


HE one-man band has vanished from 

our streets, but there are still a few 
hardy souls prepared to command to the 
utterance of harmony the whoie com- 
plex orchestra of modern Shakespearian 
research and criticism. In this ambition 
Mr Reese notably succeeds. Persuaded 
that here is a subject vast indeed but of 
which a synoptic view can still be taken, 
he has produced, at a high level of 
scholarly competence, a survey and dis- 
cussion of Shakespeare’s entire career 
and achievement viewed in its historical 
setting. Merely popular expositions 
apart, there has for too long been a 
pronounced gap between the “non- 
zsthetic” criticism typified by Sir 
Edmund Chambers’s standard “ Facts 
and Problems” and the rich but some- 
times bewildering field of the newer 
interpretative studies. For the general 
reader with a serious interest in Shake- 
speare the present book should be a 
bridge as invaluable as it is shapely and 
boldly engineered. 

Mr Reese is at his best where the 
gifts and training of the historian are 
most relevant. A major biographical 
perplexity, which recent investigation 
has revealed, concerns the change that 
appears to have taken place in the for- 
tunes of John Shakespeare during his 
son’s boyhood. The facts are explicable 
(at least for the greater part) in terms of 
recusancy. But was John Shakespeare 
a Protestant recusant or @ Catholic ? 
Mr Reese discusses this strange prob- 
lem admirably; but yet more notable 
is his perception of that in the drama- 
tist’s attitude to religious and other 
dogmatisms which may be attributed to 
the spectacle of his father’s conduct— 
on whatever side engaged. 

When he approaches more specifically 
literary influences Mr Reese is at times 
discernibly on less congenial ground. 
Writing of Machiavelli, he supposes that 
“ Shakespeare perhaps found him tire- 
somely doctrinaire.” Shakespeare is 


unlikely to have tried to read II Principe. . 


And is it even quite accurate to say that 
Machiavelli's - “writings permeated 
Elizabethan thought and had an almost 
intoxicating effect on Merlowe”? 
Marlowe indeed . may have _ been 
acquainted with certain works of 
Raleigh’s in which there is considerable 
covert conveyance from the Florentine ; 
but in general his notion of Machiavelli’s 
doctrines—and this holds of his con- 
temporaries at large—was in part at 
least a perverted one, gained only 
through Gentillet’s Discours sur les 
moyens de bien gouverner. . . , Contre 
N. Machiavel. 

In point of detail, however, a survey 
of the present scope is bound to be 
challengeable here and there. Viewed 
as a whole, Mr Reese’s achievement is 
remarkable. Works like his are com- 
monly so written and constructed as 
to be more frequently consulted than 
read. But anybody who enjoys reading 
through Shakespeare is likely to enjoy 
reading through this book too. 
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Manner and Man 


GARLYLE, AN ANTHOLO«) 
By G. M. Trevelyan. 


Longmans. 183 pages. és. 
igs this century so man, Political 
theories have ended in ruin and hops 


proved unfounded, so many revolutions 
ended in second-rate Cezsars. thar most 
of our historians are masters 0! prudence 
and detail rather than of prophecy. Ng 
longer for us the glittering pages of | 
Macaulay under full sail or th. fire~ships 
of Carlyle which obscure by an exceg | 
of light. For it is Carlyle’s manne 
its volcanic tone, its Pelions of 
adjectives on Ossas of epithets, that 
will first strike the readcr as he 
turns to Dr _ Trevelyan’s iithology, 
Wherever one dips in this book—inty 
Carlyle’s immortal full-length portrait 
of Coleridge, with his “eager musical 
Peterloo selected from the often for. 
gotten “ Reminiscences ”—one needs to 










































readjust the ear. But it is far more than 
a question of style ; the whole outlook 
on history and politics has changed 
since Carlyle. For the many who have 


been scared off him because of modern 
embarrassment about = grandiloquence 
and rapture, Dr Trevelyan’s book will 
open a new world 
Trying to make an anthology of 
Carlyle’s writings (a standard edition of 
which runs to some thirty-six volumes) 
is like trying to give a picture of a stream 
by scooping water from its ever- 
changing course. Anthologies are 
obviously a highly individual matter, 
and one might cavil at Dr Trevelyan’s 
predilection for “Sartor Resartus” or 
regret his failure to include anything 
from such fascinating minor works as 
Carlyle on Schiller. Taken as a whole, 
however, he has done admirably, bring- 
ing into relief both the variety of 
Carlyle’s work and the underlying unity 
—the strong deep chord of commitment 
to certain ideals of social justice and 
welfare. 
“The French Revolution” towers 
above the rest of Carlyle, and this an 
thology includes the famous chapters on 
September, 1792. It must-have been hard 
to leave out the account of Varennes, of 
the later pages on Danton. But even 
the relatively brief extracts which Dr 
Trevelyan has included suffice to show 
that Carlyle was not only a magnificent 
architect of image and sound, but also 
the first historian to grasp fully the 
nature of the revolt of the asst. 
Carlyle asks whether a people in the 
wind of revolution, and to whom the 
millennium is a street away, can think 
of obstacles and setbacks as anything 
save the work of traitors, spics = 
ts. There are pages 

«The French Revolution ” which might 
be written today. The same sens¢' 
present relevance comes with a r<ading 
of Carlyle’s angry tefiections 
Chartism and the Poor Law of 1334; | 
in the easy ing of Carlyle as 4 
= ipper ”. of a faintly Prussiaa 
tinge, one forgets how much he knew — 
about hunger. On every score, 50! 
literary and historical, Dr Trevelya"’ 
anthology should put many readers 
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Newspaper Colossus 


TIE LIFE AND GOOD TIMES: OF 
1 LIAM RANDOLPH HEARST. - 


Ry ohn Tebbel. 
Ccllence. 386 pages. 16s. 


, ‘HE publisher for whom the phrase 
“yellow journalism” was coined 
makes lively copy, as Mr Orson Welles, 
the creator of Citizen Kane, discovered 
long ago. There is so much of it that 
Mr: Tebbel has not been altogether suc- 
cessful in sorting out all the different 
strands: the newspaper colossus, the 
frustrated politician, the art collector, 
the benefactor of Miss Marion Davies, 
and the empire builder in property and 
films. Hearst is usually held responsible 
for all the worst excesses of the Ameri- 
can popular press and for the debauchery 
of taste. Mr Tebbel, in all fairness, is 
compelled to point out that Hearst did 
not originate sensationalism ; he learned 
it at Joseph Pulitzer’s knee and then 
taught his grandmother a trick or two. 
Circulation, however, was Hearst’s god, 
and in “sin, crime, and corruption ” he 
had the formula to secure it. He also 
had the inherited wealth to buy the men 
would present the mixture most 
enticingly. 

‘To this, however, was added a passion 
for newspaper crusades, and Mr Tebbel 
does not agree that these were all 
cymcally undertaken with an eye to 

s—though they did the circulation no 
harm. The trusts, the Southern Pacific 
Railroad which had a stranglehold on 
California, machine rule im the cities, 
Wall Street, all felt Hearst’s blows, and 
they were personal ones. Throughout 
his life he wrote many of his papers’ 
leaders himself; he was no absentee 
proprietor. He was a strange capitalist, 
who only made peace with his own kind 
when he was growing old. In his carly, 


almost uniformly unsuccessful attempts 
to enter politics and open a way to the 
White House, he cast himself as the 
tribune of the people, fighting for the 
eight-hour day, direct election of senators 
and a host of other popular reforms. 
But his political sense was only proved 
right once—when he assured the Demo- 
cratic nomination to Franklin Roosevelt 
in 1932—and a few months later he was 
in the vanguard of the Roosevelt-haters. 
He did not even learn from the fury 
caused by his pro~German stand in 1916 


‘and 1917; coming from California, he 


was convinced that the Japanese and 
Russians were the real threat to Ameri- 
can interests, and he was obstinately pro- 
Hitler and -pro-Mussolini. He was a 
born MacArthurite. 


Politics, foreign affairs and even his 
mewspapers themselves had to take 
second place, however, to collecting, 
Hearst’s absorbing lifetime passion. He 
believed that money was there to be 
spent, and he spent it. Perhaps the most 
astonishing statement in Mr Tebbel’s 
book is that for fifty years Hearst spent 
a million dollars ‘or more a year on aft. 
It was “ artistic nymphomania,” but not 
so undiscriminating or so scatter-brained 
as his detractors suggest ; in some fields 
the Hearst collections were unexcelled. 


Hearst’s influence. on journalism was 
no doubt bad, but the tendency now is 
to write down that influence. Historians 
today have even robbed him of the 
doubtful distinction of having started the 
Spanish-American war. As Mr Tebbel 
says in his somewhat confusing, but 
always fascinating and perspective, pages, 
Hearst was more successful as a paper 
salesman than as a salesman of ideas. 
But if -his place in history is a small one, 
it was well worth exploring. 


Undersea Pioneer 


THE SILENT WORLD. 
By }. Y. Cousteau, with Frédéric Dumas. 
Hamish Hamilton. 148 pages. 18s. 


1 iE frontispiece of Captain Cousteau’s 
remarkable book shows the author, 
his wife and their two young sons going 
down for “ their usual Sunday afternoon 
under-water excursion” on the bed of 
the Mediterranean. No picture could 
illustrate more vividly the swift trans- 
formation of diving methods that has 
taken place since the day in June, 1943, 
when Captain Cousteau cautiously swam 
down to a depth of sixty feet to test the 
first “aqualung ”—the automatic com- 
pressed-air deviee he developed, which 
€nadies a man to swim freely under 
waicr for two hours at depths of as much 
as 200 feet. Today, as he records with 
gentle ruefulness, Sokicrsdabacs on the 
Kivicra hire aqualungs as if they were 
Walcrwings; and women and elderly men 
reach 130 feet on their third or fourth 


dive 


Thanks to the courage and perse- 
verance of the ae 4th Ri * 
eXcursionist has ; 4 f of 3 





world of strange sights and fantastic 
colours—free to float and linger where 
the unaided diver must hasten back to 
the air, and the helmeted diver can only 
clump slowly along at the end of his 
cumbrous cables. But only a few of the 
hundreds of people who have used the 
aqualung have used it to such purpose as 
Captain Cousteau .and his undersea 
research group, formed as a unit of the 
French navy in 1945. They - have 
charted wrecks and detected minefields ; 
they have- filmed a submarine firing 
torpedoes fifty feet down; they have 
gone 400 feet into the famous fountain of 
Vaucluse, near Avignon ; and they have 
explored sunken Greek and Roman 
argosies at the bottom of Mediterranean 
bays, and brought up vases, marbles and 
complete Ionic columns of pre-Christian 
date. They have learnt to live amicably 
with sharks and octopuses, but to beware 
of sea-urchins, jellyfish and fire coral. 
And they have brought up from the 
depths some of the most astonishing 
photographs ever taken, 85 of which, in 
colour and. black and white, provide 
superb decoration for a crisp, humorous 
and absorbimg narrative. 
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CAMBRIDGE 
BOOKS 


The Mint 


SIR JOHN CRAIG 


An authoritative history of the Mint 
by the former Deputy Master and 
Engraver of the King’s Seals. 

70S. net 


The Bank of 
England Note 


A. D. MACKENZIE 


The first history of the English bank- 
note, written by a former Bank of 
England official at the Bank’s request. 

15s. net 


Science & Religion 


CHARLES E. RAVEN 


The Gifford Lectures 1951. A history 
of man’s knowledge, interpretation 
and valuation of Nature. 21s. net 


The Crusades 


STEVEN RUNCIMAN 


Two volumes of ‘the best history of 
the Crusades in lish’ are now 
published. Volume impres- 
sion), 30s. net. Volume Il, 42s. net 


Wages & Salaries 
1920-1938 


AGATHA L. CHAPMAN 


The first volume published in a new 
series of Studies in the National 
Income issued by N.1.E.S.R. and the 
: of Asolied © : 
at bridge. 555. met 


Expectation in 
Economics 


G. L. 8. SHACKLE 
quand inquiry into the economics 


expectation, first ‘published in 
1949, 1s now available. 17s. 6d. net 


CAMBRIDGE 
UNIVERSITY PRESS 
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POWER 


AND THE 


VALLEY 


HENRY BILLINGS 


The inspiring story of 
the most imaginative 
large-scale experiment 
of this century — the 
regeneration of the 
Tennessee Valley, 
which turned despair 
into rich promise and 
showed how the capi- 
tal resources of the 
state could be used to 
liberate private enter- 
prise. 


LORD WAVERLEY 
(Sir John Anderson) 


writes ; 
“T have read with the 
greatest interest this 


story of the progress of 
plans under the Tennessee 
Valley Authority over a 
period of twenty years. I 
find in it a most interesting 
account of developments 
carried out on a regional 
basis which, intelligently 
studied, may point the way 
to fruitful efforts in many 
widely differing fields. Cen- 
tral control is here recon- 
ciled with private interests 
and individual initiative. 
I heartily commend the 
book to all concerned in 
the study of administrative 
method.’”’ 


With many drawings, maps 
and diagrams. 
12s. 6d. net. 


HART-DAVIS 


~ 


Napoleon’s 


NAPOLEON AT ST. HELENA. 
Memoirs of General Bertrand, Grand 
Marshal of the Palace, January to May, 
1821. 

Deciphered and annotated by Paul Fleuriot 
de Langle, Secretary-General of the 
Napoleon Institute, Paris. Translated by 
Frances Hume. 

Cassell, 292 pages. 2Is. 


HE story of the discovery and 

decipherment of Bertrand’s. St 
Helena Journal loses nothing in the 
telling of it by M. Fleuriot de Langle 
in the introduction to his Cahiers de 
Sainte-Héléne ; most of this is included 
in the English translation (though the 
equally exciting preface by his friend 
Marcel Dunan is not). The manuscript 
had remained locked up, like so many 
French family tecords, as though it were 
a Vatican archive; and such dis- 
tinguished historians as Masson and 
Aubry had ventured to say that it was 
of no value—M. de Langle’s account of 
all this is more entertaining to historians 
than to the general reader. At last the 
box was opened and found to contain 
more than anyone had hoped—a day-by- 
day account of life at~™Longwood from 
the time Las Cases, the author of the 
famous Mémorial, was sent home in 
April, 1816, to the death of Napoleon in 
May, 1821. 

Since the only other continuous diary, 
that of General .Gourgaud, ends on 
March 14, 1818, the importance .of this 
new source for the history of Napoleon’s 
last days was at once obvious, especially 
for the fresh evidence it might throw on 
the disputed questions about his illness 
and death. But, to the astonishment of 
M. de Langle, the manuscript was found 
to have been written in a series of 
abbreviations more difficult to.read than 
a cipher, because they follow no system 
and each initial letter or syllable has to 
be interpreted by the light of nature and 
the help of its context. (Facsimiles of 
the script are given in this book.) M. de 
Langle has undertaken this difficult and 
tedious task, and he is still at work upon 
it. The volume now translated, covering 
the-last five months of Napoleon’s life, 
appeared in 1949; a second, covering 
the first period, 1816-17, followed in 
1951. It is to be hoped that the work 
will be completed in French and in 
English, for it is of the greatest value 
and interest. 

Bertrand’s manner is as dry and 
detailed as can be—only once or twice 
do his emotions break through ; and the 
reader cannot doubt (as he constantly 
does with Las Cases) that these are the 
words and manner of the real. Napoleon. 
Gourgaud is justified, time after time: 
the same topics, the same turns of speech, 
the same egotism, the same kindliness 
reappear. But there is much that is 
new, especially in the medical details of 
Napoleon’s. illness (enough material to 
start all the doctors’ controversies over 
again), and in the painful and pathetic 
account of his last hours. New light, 
too, is thrown upon the making of his 
will and its many codicils. It is not too 
much to say that, when all Bertrand’s 
Journal is available, as well as the almost 
equally important Mémoires of 
Marchand—the first instalment of which 
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was published last year—the 
history of Napoleon’s exile wil! |, 
be rewritten. 

M. de Langle admits in the avany. 
propos to his second volume that he has 
taken certain liberties with Bertrand’, 
crabbed style, and his translator speaks 
of sometimes “amplifying a retcrence 
for the benefit of the English reader” 
But, such trifles apart, she seems to have 
followed the text faithfully and fully, 
The Notes, which are detailed and valy- 
able, have been rearranged at the end of 
each month of the Journal, with only 4 
few omissions and additions. The index 
(absent, as usual, in the French) will be 
found a great help. 


whole 
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Their Master’s Voice 


HITLER’S TABLE TALK. 
Introduced by H. R. Trevor-Roper 
Translated by Norman Cameron and R. H 
Stevens. 


Weidenfeld and Nicolson. 782 pages. 30s 


HE English version of Hitler’s 
Tischgespraeche has two advantages 
over the German edition reviewed in 
these columns on September 1, 1951. 
The translation has been made from a 
fuller and more reliable text than that 
published in Germany in 1951, and the 
records have not been fearranged accord- 
ing to subjects but have been left in their 
original chronological sequence. This is 
much more satisfactory: these conversa- 
tion pieces in Hitler’s wartime head- 
quarters are brought vividly to life, and 
the Fuehrer’s opinions clearly related to 
the passage of events. 
¢ impression left by this fascinating 
collection does not substantially alter the 
self-portrait already drawn in Hitler’s 
speeches (especially those before he came 
to power), in Mein Kampf and in 
Rauschning’s “Hitler Speaks.” Its 
value is to be found in the depth and 
colour added to the picture and in the 
wealth of confirmatory detail. Every 
page bears the authentic imprint of 
Hitler’s harsh, narrow and brutal mind 
and illustrates the terrible consistency 
of his opinions from the earliest speeches 
in Munich after the First World War to 
the political testaments he dictated on 
the last night of his life, The valuc of 
such a document to the historian is 
obvious ; it is of scarcely less importance 
to anyone who is interested in political 
psychology. For once, the publishers 
use of the word “unique” is fully 
justified. ; 

Mr Trevor-Roper’s introductory essay 
on the mind of Adolph Hitler begins in 
brilliant fashion but fails to live up to its 
opening promise. Mr Trevor-Rope: 's 
better at asking than at answering qucs- 
tions. His analysis of Hitler’s mind adds 
little to what has. already been. said and 
makes surprisingly little use either of 
the rich material contained in the “ Table 
Talk” or Hitler’s speeches. The autor 
of “ The Last Days of Hitler,” however, 
is incapable of being dull, and his cogent 
statement of the raised by 
Hitler’s career should be read by 29Y 
who are inclined to dismiss ‘that extr- 
ordinary phenomenon with indignont 
contempt, 
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SALISBURY 1830-1903: Portrait of a 
man. 

Ry A. L. Kennedy. 

Murray. 423 pages... 25s. 


rT HE opening of the Foreign Office 
| rchives up to the date of his 
retirement in 1902 might have made 
possible a detailed study of the great Lord 
Salisbury’s foreign policies, had not the 
sources for such a study been so elusive. 
For most of his thirteen years as foreign 
secretary “our official records,” as Eyre 
Crowe noted in his famous memoran- 
dum, “ are sadly incomplete, all the most 
important business having been trans- 
acted under the cover of ‘private’ 
correspondence, It is not known even to 
what extent that correspondence may 
have been integrally preserved.” What 
Salisbury’s private papers may have to 
reveal is left unclear by the book under 
review, for its author does not seem to 
have made use of them—though he has 
talked to many people who knew the 
statesman well, and has made use of 
scores of telling anecdotes. 

Instead of confining himself to foreign 
affairs, Mr Kennedy has essayed an 
appreciation of Salisbury’s life as a 
whole. He has not been able to make 
up his mind whether the Conservative 
leader’s views—or lack of views—on the 
injustices Of the Victorian social system 
really were what he once calls them: 
“the abiding blemish in Lord Salis- 
bury’s record.” His handling of the 
Irish difficulty shows that he shares 
Salisbury’s entire lack of sympathy with 
Irish nationalism, and is consequently 
lopsided, He applauds the prescription 
of 1885—good government applied 
“honestly, consistently and resolutely 
for twenty years "—and omits the event 
that befell whem the prescription ran out 
n 1905: the foundation of Sinn Fein. 
For this omission he could shelter 
behind one of Lord Salisbury’s most 
revealing remarks: “With the result I 
have nothing to do.” , 

Mr Kennedy deals with diplomacy 
more skilfully and with greater under- 
standing (im spite of an unfortunate 
misdating of Turkey’s cession of 
Thessaly to Greece). His passages of 
diplomatic narrative are well contrived 
and more smoothly written than much of 
the rest of the book, which has evidently 
suffered from cutting. He prints a 
little new material of interest to experts 
on the events of 1878 and 1897, and this 
striking, half-humorous remark which 
Salisbury made to his daughter in 
March, 1898: 

Of course the Russians have behaved 
#bominably and if it would be any satis- 
‘action to my colleagues IT should have no 
objection to fighting them. But I don’t 
‘hink we carry guns enough to fight them 
and the French t eee ee See 
months’ time we be on the verge of 
war with France; I can’t afford to 
Guarrel with Russia now. 

Salisbury was a- formidably clever 
man, and to his few imtimates a most 
charming one, This sketch of him will 
‘erve a good purpose if it turns its 
‘caders back to: his own caustic political 
articles in the Quarterly Review, and to 
lady Gwendolen Cecil’s i 
unfinished Life of her father. 


delightful, 


Humane Letters 


MEMORIES. 
By Desmond MacCarthy. 
MacGibbon & Kee. 223 pages. 16s. 


HE perfect critic, it has been said, has 

this much in common with God: that 
he is easy to please and impossible to 
satisfy. Desmond MacCarthy must 
surely, in this respect, be judged the 
most Godlike of critics. It is hard, 
certainly, to think of anyone else who 
could have written with such evident 
sincerity of appreciation, such luminous 
understanding, about James Joyce and 
Rudyard Kipling, W. H. Davies and 
Maupassant, Lytton Strachey and Walt 
Whitman. “He was adored,” says Mr 
Raymond Mortimer in his Foreword, 
“by persons who detested one 
another ”—and this, it is explained, 
without any protean propensity to be 
all things to all men. In these essays 
there shines the converse of this amiable 
characteristic ; a capacity to relish, with 
delicate discrimination and large enjoy- 
ment, the work of the most mutually 
antipathetic writers. (That this trait is 
not a merely negative thing, an 


‘ incapacity for dislike, is demonstrated by 


one essay, a perfect exception to the 
rule ; reviewing Mr Auden’s selection 
from the poems of Tennyson, he is very 
unkind indeed to Mr Auden.) 


“ Memories” is not solely concerned 
with literature ; it is also, almost indeed 
primarily, a series of character studies. 
Nothing could be more remote from that 
“ scientific criticism ” which lays out its 
subject, dead, dissected, and neatly 
stained with selective dyes, in convenient 
segments under the microscope. The 
most wholly delectable essay in the book 
is that on Roger Fry, which records the 
organising of the Post-Impressionist 
Exhibition of 1910; unless perhaps one 
were to prefer the ripely delicate 
appreciation of Sir Max Beerbohm. 
There is a vignette of Bloomsbury, dis- 
pelling some popular misconceptions. 
There is an unforgettable account of 
Henry James, surrounded, at Keynes’s 
rooms in King’s, by “a_ respect- 
ful circle of silent, smoking, observant 
undergraduates.” There is a classical 
portrait of Wilfred Blunt. From the 
Memoir of Youth, which describes 
MacCarthy’s school days at Eton (and a 
sequel among the bright lights of Lon- 
don), to the account of Sir Max Beer- 
bohm’s seventieth birthday, these essays 
indeed compose a picture of a period, 
a significant continuity. It is a period 
fo be recognised, perhaps, by readers of 
a later generation as enviably different 
from their own ; different as that Sunday 
breakfast at King’s differs from the 
scurry of conscientious brown-baggers in 
the tiled and _ disinfectant-smelling 
entrance hall of an Evening Institute. 
Perhaps it is quite unnecessary, in order 
that literature may flourish, that there 
should be a certain humane douceur de 
vivre among at least some literary men. 
Perhaps a brown bag is all that is 
necessary. But one would feel happier 
about civilisation (as distinct from pro- 
ductivity-statistics) if the world conjured 
up by these essays less 
irrevocably vanished. 










The German 
General Staff 


DR. WALTER GORLITZ 


“T can recommend it warmly to 


intelligent ple who take an 
interest in the great problems dealt 
with in its pages.” —-Capt. Cyril Falls. 


“Much valuable and interestin 
matter is given as regards the Secon 
World War.” — Lt.-General Sir 
Giffard Martel. 500 pp. Illus. Ws. 


The Hoover 


Memoirs 


VOL H—THE CABINET 
& PRESIDENCY 
“The most illuminating book on 


America that I have read for the 
last five years.”—Rt. Hon. Walter 
Eliot, 






in Time and Tide. “Of 
real historical interest.”—Times Lit. 
illus. 30s. 


The 
European Mind 
' PAUL HAZARD 


“An exciting, widely-informative, 
and deeply instructive study on the 
ferment of new notions and ideas 


Supp. 






































that ~~ over Europe at the turn 
of the 17th to the 18th century ... 
Full of good things.”—Michael 
de la Bedoyere. “Learned and 
highly readable”—D. W. Brogan, 
Manchester Guardian. 35s. 


Safety Last 


LT.-COL. W. F. STIRLING, 
D.S.O. 


“ The fascinating story of one of 
the most extraordinary careers and 
vital characters of our time . . .A 
new Elizabethan.”"—Capt. B. H. - 
Liddell Hart. With a Foreword 
by Siegfried Sassoon. A BOOK 
SOCIETY RECOMMENDATION 
Illus. 18s, 











Honourable 
Company 
M. BELLASIS 


“The reader will find much of 
human interest and achievement 
here .. . Most useful for its record 
of devoted service to India between 
Plassey and the Mutiny.”—-7imes 
Lit. Supp. ‘ 21s. 


A Singing Reel 
MORAY McLAREN 


* It will enchant all fishermen who 
can find in other fishermen’s 
enthusiasm a reflection of their 
own.” —The Observer. MWilustrated 
by A. R. Sturrock, R.S.A. 16s. 


HOLLIS & CARTER 
25 Ashley Place, S.W.1 
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Winston 
Churchill 


The Era and The Man 
VIRGINIA COWLES 


‘Brilliant and absorbing.’ 
——JOHN RAYMOND (Broadcasting) 
‘The most useful portrait of Mr. 
Churchill yet made.’— Sunday Times 
‘An admirable portrait and record.’ 
— Spectator 
‘Lively and fascinating.’-—Observer 
2nd impression Illustrated 18s. net 


The Silent 
World 


Capt. Jj. Y. COUSTEAU 


‘Exhilarating .. . Some of the pic- 
tures make one gasp with astonish- 
ment. . . The writing is singularly 
fresh, direct and vivid... A unique 
performance.’—The Times 


‘His account of his adventures is 
beautiful and exciting and should 
live as long as any traveller’s tale.’ 

y —Observer 
4th impression printing 


104 illustrations 18s. net 


HAMISH HAMILTON 
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WHAT ARE RUSSIA’S 
INTENTIONS ? 


In his book The Communist Con- 
spiracy (completed in December, 
1952, and published on April 20th) 
Commander Stephen King- 
Hall predicts with extraordinary 
accuracy (see pages 196-198) the 
change in Russian policy which 
began to become apparent in 
March, 1953, 

What does this Russian move 
mean? Is it good or bad news? 
The answer is given in this 
topical book which, largely 
compiled from Russian sources 
and fully documented, is indis- 
pensable to any citizen who 
wishes to know what this Russian 
move portends and why it has 
been made. 


The Communist 
Conspiracy 


15s. net 
CONSTABLE 





Swedish Imperialist 


GUSTAVUS ADOLPHUS: A HISTORY 
OF SWEDEN, 1611-1632. VOLUME I, 
1611-1626. 

By Michael Roberts, 

Longmans. 585 pages. 63s. 


“WEDEN emerged as a first-class 

military power with meteoric 
brilliance in the early seventeenth 
century. Till then poor and backward, 
a land of nobles and peasants, Sweden 
had maintained with difficulty its inde- 
pendence against Denmark, dowered 
with the lucrative Sound dues. Restless 
energy and soaring ambition charac- 
terised the impoverished Vasas, who 
envisaged not only control of the Baltic, 
but dominion over the Arctic and the 
Tsardom of Russia. But since Swedish 
resources bore no relation to these 
dreams, Gustavus Adolphus was faced 
at his accession by an exhausted country, 
a disputed title and a factious nobility. 
Yet he extinguished the Danish threa 
excluded Russia from the Baltic, strip 
Poland of its maritime provinces and 
secured a glittering constellation of ports 
stretching from Riga to Stralsund. The 
dynastic conflict with the Catholic Vasas 
in Poland gave Swedish expansion the 
character of a Protestant crusade and 
ultimately led to Gustavus’s dramatic 
intervention in Germany. 

This aspect of Gustavus’s career has 
been the only one to attract the atten- 
tion of English historians. The present 
book is therefore particularly welcome 
since it is the first thorough and 
scholarly history of Sweden in its great 
age of expansion to appear in English. 
Professor Roberts will earn the gratitude 
of English readers for this comprehen- 
sive account of Swedish society and 
institutions in this formative period. 
“In the long run,” as he puts it, “ the 
foundation of the gymmasia and the 
endowment of Uppsala University have 
probably meant more to Sweden than all 


Pious 


MARY If: QUEEN OF ENGLAND. 
By Hester W. Chapman. - 
jonathan Cape. 279 pages. 25s. 
ARY IT has attracted little atten- 
tion from historians since she 
played so passive a part upon the 
political stage. But Miss Chapman 
shows that although Mary was uninter- 
ested in politics and power, she played 
her part as queen with dignity and 
charm. Her courtesy and tact offset the 
chilly reserve which made William III 
so. depressing a hero for the vic- 
torious Whigs. Mary’s success is the 
more creditable in view of her upbring- 
ing. Unlike Elizabeth I, who enjoyed 
the benefits of a Renaissance education, 
Mary was taught only pretty accom- 
plishments. She painted em- 
broidered, knotted fringes. and, played 
cards, gardened and collected china. 
Mary always preferred the role of a 
wife to that of a queen. Her almost 
oriental view of a wife’s subordinate 
position fortunately matched William’s 
masterful temperament. . Her constitu- 
tional naivety is astonishing. Only a 
year before the Revolution did she 
realise that William would not auto- 
matically become king on her own 
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the captured standards of Tilly ang 
Wallenstein.” Mr Roberts ends the 
present volume in 1626, reserving for his 
second volume an account of Gustavus’s 
campaigns im Germany and of the 
economic and military developments 
which made those campaigns possible. 
The policy and personality of 
Gustavus can be variously interpreted. 
Mr Roberts sees in him a salutary touch 
of Christian humility, but there is little 
of this in Gustavus’s own contemptuous 
reference to-the Swedish clergy as the 
“ tribunes of the people ” or in his belief 
that the victory at Wallhof was a divine 
judgment on the Poles. One of the 
merits of this book is that it allows the 
reader to see how divided Swedish 
historians are in their interpretation of 
the constitutional tensions of this period, 
It may seem that the enduring aspira- 
tions of the Swedish nobility were 
temporarily sublimated in the aggressive 
foreign policy of Gustavus. But Mr 
Roberts prefers to explain Swedish 
expansion in terms of the quest for 
security, that dangerously elastic con- 
cept. Moreover, he relegates to his 
concluding chapter on literature his 
fascinating account of the astonishing 
racial theories of Gothic superiority in 
which the Swedish professors were 
encouraged to indulge and which proved 
so attractive to the Vasas. Gustavus 
himself took a lively interest in the 
symbolism of the Runes and, when he 
invaded Finland, took with him 
tapestries displaying the victories of the 
ancient Goths. But if Mr Roberts is 
cautious and even charitable in his 
interpretations, he is scrupulously fair 
and thorough. The mastery of detail, 
clarity of arrangement and sustained 
lightness of touch shown in this volume 
promise to make the completed work an 
authoritative and enlightening study of 
a major chapter in European history. 


. 


Mary 


accession. When this point was ex- 
plained to her by Bishop Burnet she 
immediately protested to William, who 
*n sulking on this account for 
mine years, how shocked she was to 
discoyer that the laws of England were 
contrary to the laws of God. She never 
wavered in her devotion and obedience 
to William, who seems to have found 
her clinging ways and easy tears irri 
tating, and who early in his married life 
acquired an‘ugly but intelligent mistress. 
On one occasion Mary only learnt of her 
husband’s projected movements from a 
continental mewspaper. Her con- 
science was deeply troubled by what she 
described as “the irregularity by us 
committed upon the revolution” ; and 
this, combined with the difficulties and 
disappointments of her private life, early 
led her into exaggerated religiosity and 
morbid introspection. A 
Miss Chapman has written a swiftly 
moving and sympathetic biography 
rich, brocaded prose. The politics of 
the period are only lightly sketched 11, 
but the domestic life at court is vividly 
portrayed. And from the uninhibited 
diaries of the period.she has been able 
to draw some very entertaining storics. 
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Heads of Governments 


BRITISH PRIME MINISTERS. 
Introduced by Duff Cooper. 
Wingate. 177 pages. 15s. 


-HESE essays by diverse hands cover 
‘| in their entirety the two hundred 
years during which the office of prime 
minister was modified from a post con- 
ferred by the king on a chosen servant 
to an office which falls to the acknow- 
ledged leader of the House of Commons 
on the routine recommendation of the 
outgoing minister. This evolution started 
when Walpole’s ministry continued after 
the death of George I, who approved of 
him, into the reign of George II, who 
did not. The preferred candidate was 
incompetent, and thereafter it was ac- 
cepted that the necessary qualification 
was not the favour of a monarch but the 
ability to dominate the House. It was, 
however, still necessary to obtain the 
agreement of the sovereign to any pro- 
posed measure, and for the next hundred 
years the most adroit and successful 
ministers were those who were able to 
persuade the king that they were carry- 
ing out the policy he himself had laid 


down. 


The period saw the rise of the struggle 
between property and population and its 
gradual resolution by social legislation. 
This was inaugurated by Conservatives, 
without illusion and with cynical disdain 
for radical enthusiasm. Disraeli defined 
the fruits of democracy “as extravagant 
expenditure, discontent in meeting it, 
and insecurity of property and liberty. 
Salisbury declared that universal suffrage 
would mean that the rich paid all the 
taxes and the poor made all the laws. 
The period also covered the settlement 
of the major issues of Electoral Reform, 
Catholic Emancipation and Home Rule; 
the rise and metamorphosis of the 
Empire; and the crucial change from 
waging war for aggrandisement which 
increased British trade, and for. which 
the enemy p&id, to fighting for survival 
in spite of the inevitable impoverishment 
and disruption of victory. 


These character sketches of leaders of 
the government against the background 
of their times are written from varying 
viewpoints, so that the protagonists 
appear stereoscopically in relation to 
each other and to different sets of cir- 
cumstances, The result, sometimes 
confusing, but always stimulating, 
provides a handy summary of indis- 
pensable facts as a basis for further 
inquiry. From these facts certain gener- 
alities emerge: that a time of national 
danger produces an inspired and trusted 
leader, who is rejected as soon as the 
crisis is past ; that the general tempo of 
British constitutionalism has been’ main- 
tained by benevolent mediocrities, 
galvanised at intervals by the eruption 
of genius; and that the indispensable 
qualification for success in high office 
‘san iron constitution, an infinite 
capacity for work, expert knowledge over 
a wide field and a sure sense of what 
will and will not work. Readers of 
History Today will be glad to have these 
€ssays collected in one volume, with an 
able introduction by Lord Norwich. 


A Great Captain? 


HAIG: MASTER OF THE FIELD. 
By Major General Sir John Davidson. 
Peter Nevill. 158 pages. 21s. 


if arn military reputation of Field- 
Marshal Earl Haig is higher among 
the skilful enemy whom he out- 
generalled, out-fought and defeated than 
it is with his own countrymen. Critics 
make two charges against him: first, 
that he never exploited the potentialities 
of the tank and, secondly, that he threw 
away lives in the heavy attacks -in the 
autumn of 1917. General Davidson, his 
Director of Military Operations from 
1916 to 1918, deals with the second of 
these charges. 


Haig was the victim of the. time and 
the circumstances of the military period 
in which he commanded. From the 
first he, a cavalry soldier lacking an 
effective arm of manceuvre, was pinned 
down to a siege war of redoubt, trench, 
sap and sortie. To make matters worse, 
he had no alternative in 1917 but to 
attack his besiegers frontally, for at all 
costs he must draw Ludendorff’s atten- 
tion and the German reserves away from 
the French front. The French Army, 
after Verdun and Nivelle’s costly failure, 
was, as its commanders freely urged 
upon Haig, good for nothing, not even 
for defence. The Russian Army had 
disintegrated and released thirty. German 
divisions to reinforce the Western 
Front within a few months; the 
Admiralty was pressing. Haig to 
neutralise Belgian and French ports to 
stem the savage losses of submarine 
attack. 


Haig took upon himself the whole 
responsibility for dealing with this 
anxious situation. No one will deny 
that his early attacks in July and August, 
1917, were unnecessarily costly, and the 
blame is his. Thereafter, learning his 
lesson, he dealt a series of steady, care- 
fully staged and successful jabs which 
by that winter, as Ludendorff acknow- 
ledges, wrecked the German Army as 
an effective fighting force. Ludendorff 
thereupon packed every man and gun 
into an overwhelmingly strong punch 
against the British Army in the spring of 
1918. Haig and his men took the whole 
weight, held it, decisively defeated it 
and saved the French Army and the 
Western Front. 


Despite its heavy losses and severe 
trials the British Army, again almost 
unaided, under its trusted leader re- 
turned to the offensive with heightened 
morale to break the Hindenburg Line 
and the German Army. The strategic 
plan was Haig’s. 

General Davidson’s authoritative book 
makes it clear that it was the British 


Commander-in-Chief who dominated - 


the Western Front in 1917-18 over Foch, 
Hindenburg and Ludendorff. Those 
who have criticised Haig’s leadership 
should read this book and recast their 
opinions. History may yet rank Haig 
among the great captains. 


> 


Salisbury 


1830-1903 


A. L. KENNEDY, m.c. 


“* Intensely interesting. No other 
account brings out so succinctly 
and conveniently the salient 
aspects of Lord Salisbury’s 
character and Career.” — The 
Spectator. 


Illustrated 25s. net 


Without Let 


or Hindrance 


JOHN POELS 


John Poels and a companion 
toured Jugoslavia in an old car 
with an incredible penchant for 
getting off the beaten. track. 
This book is an enticing combina- 
tion of acute observation, high- 
spirited adventure and hilarious 
and eccentric transportation. 
Iilustrated 12s. 6d. net 


JOHN MURRAY 











HARRAP 





i STILL HAVEN’T 
UNPACKED 


WILLIAM HOLT 
Mr Holt again takes up his life 


story which he began with such | 


success in I Haven't Unpacked. 
He tells of Britain at war, scoops, 
queer encounters, and Bohemian 
London. 12/6 net. 


A COUNTRY 
OF MEMORABLE 
HONOUR 


THOMAS FIRBANK 


A reassessment of Wales (by the 
author of that Welsh “ classic ” 
I Bought a Mountain) made as a 
result of recent journey (mainly 
on . foot) right through the 

incipality. 10/6 net. 
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Hutchinson’s 





Published last week 


THE MAKING 


OF THE MIDDLE AGES 
R. W. Southern 


Gives a picture of the main personalities 
and the influences which moulded the 
history of Europe during the formation 
period in the history of western civiliza- 
tion from about 970 to 1215. 


Senior Series Illustrated 25s. net 


Some recent volumes 


ENGLAND AND SCOTLAND 


1560-1707 
Douglas Nobbs 


“No one has hitherto done what Mr. 
Nobbs has successfully accomplished in 
this modest volume . . . a book which 
students of Scottish history must read, 
and it would do Englishmen a lot of good 
if they also read it. It demands and 
repays close attention.” THE SCOTSMAN 


BRITAIN IN THE WESTERN 
MEDITERRANEAN 
W. F. Monk 


Describes the growth of British interests 
in the western basin of the Mediterranean 
from the 17th century to the present. 
Throughout, the importance of the Medi- 
terranean in European history is stressed. 
Endpapers and sketch maps in text. 


THE PHILOSOPHY 
“OF SCIENCE 


AN INTRODUCTION ‘ 
Stephen Toulmin 


“An honest and successful endeavour to 
deal with the differences between science 
and philosophy as they really do exist and 
there is no one, philosopher or scientist, 
who would not be the better for reading 
it.” CAMBRIDGE REVIEW 


THE SCIENCE OF MIND 


AND BRAIN 
J. S. Wilkie 


Gives latest information regarding the 
relations between mental phenomena and 
the physiological processes taking place 
in the brain, attention being focused upon 
direct studies of the higher centres of the 


brain. The  fruitfal ee of 


Cybernetics are not neglected. 
Illustrated. 


Each Volume 8s. 6d. net 
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Two Prosperous Valleys | 


THE POWER AND THE VALLEY. 


By Henry Billings. bi. 


Hart-Davis. 208 pages. 12s. 6d. 


UNCLE SAM IN THE PACIFIC 
NORTHWEST. ; 
By Charles McKinley. 

University of California Press (Cambridge 
University Press). 673 pages: 56s. 6d. 


lf is almost twenty years since the 
United States Congress passed the 
Act providing for the Tennessee Valley 
Authority, one of the first and one of the 
most successful experiments of the New 
Deal. It was-a project under govern- 
ment auspices for the reclamation and 
development of all the .resources, in 
people and in land, of a huge rural slum, 
a river valley covering 40,000 square 
miles and parts of seven southern states. 
Today the series of dams, for controlling 
floods and generating electricity, which 
were the basis of the scheme, are finished 
and the growing prosperity of the valley 
has almost stifled political and economic 
opposition. Until fairly recently this 
was a constant threat to an undertaking 
to which the damning term “ socialistic ” 
could be applied with more justification 
than it could to some of Franklin Roose- 
velt’s other, less fortunate, experiments. 

Mr Billings’s book is a simple and read- 
able, if somewhat. idealised, history of 
why the TVA was necessary, of its 
growth as an engineering and educa- 
tional project and of its effect on the lives 
of the people in the valley. From this 
success story it is obvious why to many 
people the TVA seems to have set a 
pattern for the development of river 
basins all over the world, from the 
Euphrates to the Columbia in the north- 
west corner of the United States. Why 
it is not a practicable pattern, for the 


latter at least, is made clear y |, 
McKinley's detailed study—jar toy 
detailed for the general reader—./ 31) th. 
activities of the federal govern cnt iq 
Washington, Oregon and neig! bouring 
states. 

These activities are almost 
connected with the problems 1! 
cern the TVA—generation of ele. tricity; 
control of floods; conservation «i land 
forests and wild life ; mineral exploita. 
tion and soon. The number of poverp- 
ment agencies and private interests 
involved, the overlapping and competi- 
tion between them, the pressure they 
exercise on and on the execu. 
tive, explain why a Columbia Valley 
Authority seems so desirable. They also 
explain why such an authority |; most 
unlikely to be set up, especially under 
an Administration as amenable 10 our- 
side influences as the present one seems 
to be. 

Such rivalries were largely non-exis- 
tent when the TVA was established, 
before the great extension of government 
activity under the New Deal, and in any 
case the Tennessee Valley was not an 
attractive enough proposition to inspire 
much rivalry. The valley of the 
Columbia River and its tributaries jis 
very different, a prosperous area full 
of enterprising, educated people who do 
not feel the need of government aid—at 
present. Perhaps more important, the 
Columbia Valley is much larger, has far 
greater potentialities than that of the 
Tennessee and is much less homo- 
geneous. To Mr McKinley the best 
prospect of securing its orderly and 
full development seems to lie in better 
co-ordination of existing government 
agencies rather than in the establishment 
of a new one. 


Otirely 
t con- 


Turret and Spire 


ENGLISH ARCHITECTURE SINCE 
THE REGENCY. 

By H. S. Goodhart-Rendel. 

Constable, 296 pages. 25s. 


HIS book, which consists of lectures 

delivered at Oxford in 1934, deals 
with the dark ages of architecture. Mr 
Goodhart-Rendel is largely concerned 
with the Victorians ; and very tolerant 
of them he is. 

The nineteenth century was in one 
sense the golden age of English archi- 
tecture. The sight of its buildings may 
give posterity pain, but at least it was 
a good time for architects. There was 
profusion of building and profusion of 
styles. There were stately houses to 
build for newly rich merchants— 
turreted castles (all mod. con.), and neo- 
Elizabethan manor houses ; for the less 
well-to-do there were cottages ornés, 


italianate villas and Gothic parsonages ; . 


and there were town houses to be built 
by the thousand. But urban styles were 
more limited; the Gothic revival there 
played a minor role. Rooted though it 
was in patriotism, as well as in religious 
revival, neo-Gothic design was not 
normally considered suitable for public 
buildings other than churches. When 
Gilbert Scott designed a Gothic Foreign 
Office it was too much even for that age, 
and it was soon clear that he must either 


resign or redesign. His prudent if 
inglorious choice gave us an italianate 
Foreign Office which, as Mr Goodhart- 
Rendel says, is regarded by many people 
as the least unpleasing of his works. 
The Gothic revival, the author implies, 
was all very well im its place, and its 
place was ecclesiastic and scholastic. As 
churches and colleges have not changed 
their function since the middle ages the 
medizval style can still be appropriate. 
Its cult was carried to absurd leng'hs; 
yet the results could sometimes produce 
a pleasing harmony with tradition and 
environment. For churches, too, (ere 
was a grain of sense in Pugin’s passion tc 
conviction that a medizval setting would 
help to evoke a medieval devoutnsss. 
Mr Goodhart-Rendel calls attention ‘0 
churches of real merit that are too readily 
dismisstd as worthless imitations. 
Perhaps the greatest achievement of 


‘the Gothic revival, however, was ‘ic 


Houses of Parliament, where, as ‘'¢ 
author points out, the Gothic embellis!- 
ments of Pugin were not allowed (0 
destroy the underlying order and unity 
of Sir Charles Barry’s design. Reacers 
may feel less well-disposed towards pst- 
Regency architecture than Mr Goodh:r'- 
Rendel apr to be. Yet his book 's 
an i ing and entertaining guid: ‘° 
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Imperialist Wizard 


CECIL RHODES. 
By André Maurois.. 
Collins. 142 pages. 7s. 6d, 


HE present political struggle between 
a. Afrikaners and Englishmen in South 
Africa, and the celebrations which are 
to mark the centenary of the birth of 
Cecil Rhodes, bear witness to his heri- 
tage. It may have been this centenary 
which suggested this book as part of 
Collins’s remarkable series of “ Brief 
Lives” ; nor could there have been a 
more natural choice of biographer than 
that of M. Maurois. He has always 
been interested by men who combine 
something of the artist with the politi- 
cian. and if ever there was a dreamer 
with a formidable sense of the empiric 
—or a poet of finance (as Balzac would 
have called him}—it was Rhodes. 


Unfortunately, this brief life of him 
js disappointing, even within its own in- 
tended limitations, and shows every sign 
of having been composed too hastily. 
It is based largely on standard 
authorities such as Basil Williams and 
Sir Lewis Michell, and there are 
numerous imprecisions in M. Maurois’s 
treatment of fact. To speak of the award 
of “some scholarships” to Germany as 
a direct result of the Kaiser’s benevo- 
lence towards the Cape to Cairo tele- 
graph line eproject is to overlook the 
entire conception of Rhodes’s succes- 
sive ] 
that, on the latter question, M. Maurois 
has made any use of the recent book 
by Dr Frank Aydelotte. The account 
of how the De Beers group gained con- 
trol of the Kimberley shares and of the 
particular role played in the background 
by Lord Rothschild is somewhat inade- 
quate. To dismiss the problem of how 
much Chamberlain knew about the 
Jameson Raid affair in a short paragraph, 
moreover, does not make one happy 
about M. Maurois’s use of sources. 


The most disappointing aspect of this 
book, however, is the author’s failure 
to come to any firm grips with 
Rhodes’s puzzling . and tormented 
character or to make plain the quality of 
his genius, 'What was there in this 
moody, infinitely stubborn man, with his 
racial. ideas and Ruskinian _ politics, 
which enabled him to beat all his rivals, 
such as Barney Barnato, and to leave the 
magnificent scholarly foundation that 
perpetuates his name ? How much of a 
charlatan was Rhodes, with his Marcus 
Aurelius in the saddle-bag and _ his 
grandiose plans for his own burial in 
the Matapos hills ? @And what caused 
his bouts of depression and his utter 
inability to find an anchorage ? Was it 
that he had all too rarely found anyone 
without his price or, to use his own 
expression, whom. he “couldn't 
square ” ? 


I © these questions M. Maurois’s 
‘mall portrait gives few answers. This, 
however, may be merely the first of a 
number of books which will coincide 
with the Rhodes centenary celebrations 
beth in Rhodesia and at Oxford,’ those 
two pillars of his monument. ‘ 


wills. And there is no evidence 
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Ralph Partridge 


BROADMOOR 


A Record of Criminal 
Lunacy and its Problems 


Recommended by the Book Society 
An authentic history of this 
famous British institution, a 
full discussion of the legal and 
medical aspects of the problem 
of criminals found guilty but 


» Insane, and a first-hand des- 


cription of the asylum’s ap- 
pearance, therapeutic methods, 
activities, and what happens to 
cured ex-patients. An in- 
tensely interesting book. 


Jilus. 280 pp. 24s. 


Edward Grierson 


. THE LILIES 
AND THE BEES 


Recommended by the Book Society 
Mr. Grierson, whose first 
novel Reputation for a Song 
was a Book Society and Daily 
Mail Choice, shows again 
what a brilliant story-teller he 
is in this exciting, full-blooded 


historical romance—about a 


Royalist plot to overthrow 
Napoleon Bonaparte. 
“Everything which a lover of 
the kind could ask for.’ 
— Observer 

* Mr. Grierson has a fine sense 
of colour, atmosphere and 
scene.’— Daily Telegraph. 

288 pp. 12s. 6d. 


Frank Singleton 


A CHANGE 
OF SKY 


A warm-hearted, satisfying 
story of a famous pianist who 
revisits her Lancashire birth- 
place to give a concert, and 
gathers up the threads of her 
old life. 


224 pp. Als. 6d. 


Winifred Mantle 


COUNTRY 
COUSIN 


This novel, by the author of 
Happy is the House, is light 
comedy playing upon serious 
situations, set in a provincial 
university town,. with feuds 
and frivolities, scandals and 
humours. 

224 pp. 1s. 6d. 
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The Business Doctor of 
Causes and Prevention of Business Losses 3 
and Failures. By Walter Pinner, D.Econ. i 
(Halle- Wittenberg). 18/- net ce 
“ ‘ eae 
His book sets out very clearly and factually 9 
the pitfalls that beset the business man. For We 
the newly qualified accountant, for many 3 
directors who are not prepared to accept nS 
professional advice, this book provides sound 2 


advice on all angles of financial management,” 
—COSTING. 
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British Public Utilities 


By J. F. Sleeman, Lecturer in Social Econo- 
mics, Glasgow University. A new book 
which forms an up-to-date and compre- 
hensive study of those public services which 
have come to be known as Public Utilities. 
It is mainly intended for lecturers and 
Students of economics and social adminis- 
tration. 20/- net 


auth 2 


Leadership in the Factory 
(The Supervisor's Guides, No. 1) 
By John Munro Fraser, M.A. This book is 
the first in a series of inexpensive guides 
covering various aspects of the management 
scene. It analyses those facters necessary 
for effective leadership on the factory floor. 
lilustrated, 3/+ net 


The Nature of 
Management 


Edited by H. R. Light, B.Sc.(Lond.), F.C.LS, 
Iilustrated. 12/6 net 


. « » @ach section is written with sound. 
common sense and covers the ground re- 
markably well.”—cost ACCOUNTANT. 


“. .. this excellent book.” —accouNTANCY, 


SIR ISAAC PITMAN & SONS LTD 
Parker St. - Kingsway - Lendon, W.C.2. 
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Only a specialised d 
bookshop can offer 
a specialised service 


We hold an unrivalled 

stock of books on 

Economics, Anthropology, 
and the Social- Sciences; 

also available are 
general-background 

books on most subjects. 

Mail orders receive the personal 
attention of the Manager. 
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Bookshop 


11-12 Clements Inn Passage 
Aldwych, London, W.C.2. 
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Recommended by the Book Society 


Jowitt 


THE STRANGE CASE OF 
ALGER HISS 


Was Hiss guilty? Was his guilt 
established-? On whose side was 
Truth ? Lord Jowitt has written a 
fascinating (not to say, contro- 
versial) book about one of the most 
human dramas ever enacted in a 
court of law. 20/- net 


Publishing April W 


HODDER AND STOUGHTON, London, £.C.4 
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Look out for 


these novels 
GEORGE BAKER 
The Last Shore 


The author of Son of Hylas and Whom 
Athene Loved continues his very su 

ful series of novels based on legends of 
Ancient Greece. 
320 pp. 12s. 6d, i. 


TIMOTHY 
ANGUS JONES 


Mr. Twining 
and the 


God Pan 


The second and refreshingly gay novel 
the young and highly promising 

of The Small Hours of the Night 
received widespread praise when 
lished three years ago, 
312 pp. 12s, 6d. 


James Barrie 





Impressionist Portrait 


BIRTH OF A WORLD: BOLIVAR IN 
TERMS OF HIS PEOPLES. 

By Waldo Frank. 

Gollancz. 432 pages. 21s. 


PE” books can have been published 
under a more misleading title than 
this biography of Simon Bolivar. There 
are already so many studies of the South 
American liberator that Mr Frank may 
be forgiven for seeking a novelty for his 
title page ; but he has chosen unwisely. 
This is an intensely personal book, the 
work not of a historian but of a novelist 
with an undoubted insight into the 
individual It sheds light on 
Bolivar himse¥ and on several of his 
intimates and enemies, but little on the 
peoples they fought among ; and where 
the narrative broadens out in places to 
consider the background to the struggle, 
it reveals that the liberation of the 
Hispanic republics was no birth of a new 
world, but the evolution of an old one. 


Mr Frank has, indeed, attempted to 
discover the links betweeg the tiny 
group of men who robbed Spain of the 
continent—that a tiny group of Spaniards 
had seized three centuries earlier—and 
the peoples of the continent itself. But 
the novelist in him has triumphed over 
the sociologist. Thus, the reader has no 
sooner opened the book than he is 
plunged into half a dozen pages of Prose 
as luxuriant as its subject, which is the 
Amazonas jungle. This fierce, uncon- 
trollable forest becomes the recurring 
symbol ef the wild continent whichs 
Bolivar could free but could not 
organise. From an artistic point of view, 
this is wholly satisfying ; but the prosaic 
tongue of history records that the jungle 
tribes had no part in the drama of 
American liberation, and that it was i 
Andinos—the men of the mountain 
valleys, whom Mr Frank dismisses in 
two sentences—that fought Bolivar’s 
battles and threw up his lieutenants and 
successors. 


Other things offend the historical 
sense: the author’s strong antipathy to 
Santander; his scant treatment 
Andres Bello; the omission of the 
interesting interview at Apsley House ; 
the summary and uncritical account of 
the arrest of Miranda; the odd claim 
that the execution of Piar proved 
Bolivar’s indifference to race; and the 
somewhat turgid mysticism of the con- 
cluding chapter. But once it is accepted 
that, -despite~ the author’s long and 
catholic researches, this is less an objec- 
tive biography than a series of vivid 
impressionist portraits, it can be read 
with appreciation and enjoyment. It is 
a rambling, untidy, vigorous book, 
awkward in places oat inspired in others 
—the mirror of the confused period with. 
which it has to deal: Mr Frank succeeds 
in imparting the fascination which he 
himself finds in the contradictory, 


edge about that extraordinary man, he 


will at least excite his readers’ interest 


in a personality and a cha 
which too little  ihecanek 
side of the 
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A Stimulating History 

THE MAKING OF THE 
AGES, 


By R. W. Southern. 
Hutchinson’s “University Lihy vy, 239 
pages. 25s. 
R SOUTHERN has for me time 
been known to Specialists as the 
author of a number of stimula 


MIDDLR 


gm 
graphs on English and Euanpaal 
medieval history. With this, his firg 
book, he steps at once into the frog 
rank of historians, To write 1 satisfac. 
tory “introduction” for the general 
reader to a wide period of history js g 
difficult task ; to accomplish this and gt | 
the same time to make a major contriby. 


tion to the specialist study of te subject 
is a rare achievement. 


Perhaps the most striking {cature of 
the book: is its unity of form. Ranging 
between the broad limits of 972 and 
1204, it discusses in turn the relations 
of Latin Christendom to the outside 


world, the ordering of secular society, 
the ordering of the Christian |i/c and of 
the intellectual world. Each section 
develops naturally from the last until in 
the final, majestic chapter all the pre- 
vious themes are brought together and 
related to something wider: the spiritual 
growth during this period. Within each 
section the well-worn small change of 
textbooks on this period is never used; 
instead the discussion is developed by 
fresh and skilful use of a wide number 
of contemporary sources. This leads 
not only to a greater sense of reality but 
to greater succinctness. Take, for 
instance, the author’s treatment of the. 
cultural differences between north and 
south France in the eleventh century. 
The usual hackneyed examples— William 
of itaine’s- travelling library, the 
pays des sceaux—are missing ; i their 
place is a discussion of the little | known 
mortuary roll of the Count of Cerdai 
At the end of two pages and alter a 
minimum. of generalisation the whole 
important problem has been 'r ought 
home in concrete terms to the reader. 
For this is the work of a man with a 






















and the pe wes scholarship to make the 
exercise of imagination fruitful. The 
of Saint Odilo, abbot of great 
drenched to the skin bu! pro- 
ducing a a spontaneous adaptation of some 
lines from the Aeneid to cheer his 
bedraggled companions, is vividly draws. 
troduced just as 2 pic- 
ture; it makes, rather, an important 
point in a discussion of “the relations of 
monasteries to world. 
Imaginati 10n in them- 
selves would be insufficient withou: ‘wo 
other qualities that Mr Southern )os- 
sesses in abundance: a prose i ic 
expresses precisely formulated tho: 
with clarity, wit and often beauty ; 2nd 
in insight which enables him to 
equal success and ae 
me dpe characters as se * a 
Pulk Agnes one: 
g “combination of 
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TWO STUDIES IN VIRTUE. 
By Christopher Sykes. 
Collins. 256 Pages. 16s. 


HELE is no obvious reason why Mr 
| S\xes should have brought withi 
me of covers these studies 0 
Richarc Sibthorp, 4 minor character in 
the Oxford Movement, and of the origins 
of the Balfour Declaration. Still, each of 
them contains much that is mteresting 


| in itself and will be new to many readers. 


Sibthorp was 24 Fellow of Magdalen, 
born in 1792, whe was unable to make 
up his mind whether he wished to 
belong to the Church of England or the 
Church of Rome, As an undergraduate 
in 1811 he had fled to the Roman 
Catholic Bishop Milner and was brought 
back to his studies with a chancery 
order. In 1841 the impulse returned 
again. and this time there was no one 
to say “ Nay.” But im 1843 he was back 
in the Church of England, very strongly 
anti-Roman. In 1865 the thought that 
the Church of England could not pro- 
duce—or did not seek to produce—a 
Curé d’Ars led him back once more to 
the Roman communion. But barely was 
he in full communion with Rome again 
when papal imfallibility was defined to 
torture his easily tortured soul. When 
he died in 1879, still nominally a Roman 
Catholic, the Book of Common Prayer 


Strange Bookfellows 


fell from his hands and in accordance 
with his will the rites of the Church of 
England were used over his grave. Mr 
Sykes tells the story from the point of 
view of a Roman Catholic and not 
unfairly, though a few details need 
tidying up. 

In the other study, the rise of Zionism, 
Mr Sykes’s kinsman, Sir Mark Sykes, 
played no small part ; with Mr Amery 
he was an Assistant Secretary to the 
War Cabinet, was taught the principles 
of Zionism by the Chief Rabbi, Dr 
Gaster, and made the agreement with 
France concerning the Sanjak of Jerusa- 
lem, generally known as the Sykes-Picot 
agreement. 

Mr Sykes has had the advantage of 
using unpublished papers belonging to 
Sir Mark Sykes and Dr Gaster. 

He shows how Zionism arose in the 
great Russian pogroms of the nineteenth 
century, and he examines the various 
proposals that were made by British 
statesmen for satisfying it—Cyprus and 
Uganda among them—before the policy 
of “a national home in Palestine” was 
finally settled. As his main narrative 
giyes only the undertakings to Zionism, 
Mr Sykes wisely. gives in appendices 
some of the pledges to the Arabs and 
leaves it to the reader to determine 
whether they can be reconciled with 
each other. 


European Beauty Spots 


NORMANDY AND BRITTANY. 
By Ralph Dutton. 
Batsford. 261 pages. 18s. 


AUSTRIA 
By Monk Gibbon. 
Batsford. 258 pages. 18s. 


HE first of these two new Batsford 

books is a guide for those travellers 
10 Faance who are half-way between a 
general feeling of being at home there 
and a real regional expertise, It is no 
good for the beginner, unless he is a 
landscape and culture snob who wants 
to follow in the footsteps of the master ; 
and it must be said that Mr Dutton is 
a tasteful, experienced, imquisitive and 
clear-spoken guide. It will tempt the 
lover of the Breton coast to look more 
closely into the towns and churches, 
and it will tempt the person who seldom 
gets bevond Normandy to think of north- 
west France as am admirable touring 
ground whether by car or bus. The 
photographs are exeellent and there are 
four pleasing reproductions from paint- 
ings by Christopher Wood. 

Books like this, of course, usher one 
into beauty and imterest; there is little 
nisk of stumbling into discovery after 
having travelled with their help. Mr. 
Dutton is systematic and makes allow- 
ance tor the special needs of the visitor 
‘rom Britain. He starts in the Seine 
valley and swi lower Nor- 


through 
mandy towards the Cotentin Peninsula.. 


He (hen begins again moving from. the 
Channel coast down to the valley of the 
Loire, an approach to that region which 
Msny tourists miss. Then he strikes 
westward back to Brittany and the great 
74 is inter- 

that 


Atlantic p 
ested in wean Aa nee 


knew, Mr Dutton has blazed the trail ; 
if one is under the impression that 
operation Overlord devastated Bayeux 
Mr Dutton is there to remind one that 
it is quite unspoilt. He has a keen eye 
for domestic as well as religious archi- 
tecture and describes local customs and 
legends without sentimentality. A most 
readable volume even if the currency 
allowance for the year is already spent. 

Looking at Austria with the eyes of a 
lover, Mr Gibbon is eager to praise its 
virtues, reluctant to admit any faults. 
This book recalls the ghosts of the past, 
sees in the baroque architecture the en- 
chantment of the age in which it was 
conceived. If sometimes the eulogies 
seem too pressing and the discords of 
history rise to interrupt the serenity of 
these pages, yet it would be ungrateful 
of the reader not to appreciate the 
enthusiasm that has gone into writing 
this book. For an enthusiast can be a 
delightful and informative travelling 
companion. 

To many, perhaps to most, British 
holiday makers in Austria, it is first and 
foremost an alpine country. Mr Gibbon 
would not dispute this, but he is drawn 
less to the mountains than to the 
Viennese palaces, the monasteries of the 
Danube, the decorative buildings of 
Innsbruck, the fine paintings and carv- 
ings in many of the village churches 
and the life of the villagers themselves. 
Although he describes the wonders. of 
Salzburg his praise here is somewhat 
stinted—in_ his eyes it has become too 
popular and has committed the unpar- 
donable crime of overcharging for tea. 
But among the many fine photographs 


in this book, the few of Salzburg are 


particularly pleasing. 


DYNASTY OF 


IRONFOUNDERS 


The Darbys and Coalbrookdale 
ARTHUR RAISTRICK 


“An important contribution to 
modern English history, in which 
industry has played such a 
large determining factor.” 

— Birmingham Post 


“A magnificent piece of social- 
industrial research.”’—Sphere 


Illustrated, 30s. net 


POLITICS IN THE 


AGE OF PEEL 


NORMAN GASH 


This study in the technique of 
Parliamentary Representation in 
the period 1830-1850 describes in 
detail the structure of the 
representative system in a crucial 
phase of British history. 

Just published, 45s. net 


THE 
FREE PORT SYSTEM 
IN THE BRITISH 
WEST INDIES 
FRANCES ARMYTAGE_ 


* 
Based throughout on original 


material most of which is new 
to historians, this book de- 
scribes a significant phase in the 
development of commercial 
policy on the part of European 
nations overseas. 

Just published, 21s. net 


(Royal Empire Society Imperial 
Studies) 


* 
NEW EDITION 


A SHORT HISTORY 
OF INDIA 


W. H. MORELAND and 


SIR ATUL CHATTERJEE 
In this third edition, Sir Atul 
Chatterjee has extended the 
work to include a clear and 
unbiased account of the momen- 
tous events which culminated 
in the division of the Continent 
of India into two new countrics. 
25s. net 
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A SPRING CHOICE 


THE SPEECHES 
OF ADLATI E. 
STEVENSON 


A. definitive edition of the 
famous campaign speeches. 

“ The speeches are already our 
literature and our pride.” 
Steinbeck. To be published 
in June, when Mr. Stevenson 
visits this country. 12s 6d 


/WITNESS* 


THE LIFE OF 
THE BIBLE 


ERNEST 
SUTHERLAND BATES 








This account of the origins and 
history of the Bible by the 
author of The Bible Designed To 
Be Read As Literature is in- 
tended for the general reader. 
Revised since the author’s 
death by C. F. Davey. 8s 6d 


NOTES ON 
ANDRE GIDE 


R. M.”~ DU GARD 


Compiled by Roger Martin du 
Gard from hi$ journals, this is 
the best intimate portrait of 
André Gide yet published :: it 
covers 38 years and is a por- 
trait of an artist by an artist, 
and of a great man by a friend 
as generous as he is honest. 
Translated by John Russell. 
May. 9s 6d 


THE COCKNEY 
JULIAN FRANKLYN 


“This is a splendid book, 
certain to be a classic, essential 
for anyone who dares to write 
about London in the future.” 
James Curtis, Sanday Times. 
“You should read this ab- 
sotbing ~ book.” Harold 
Nicolson, Observer. “A jewel 
of a book about London and 
its people.” John Connell, 
Evening News. 18s 


Write for our list 


12 Thayer Street London, W1 
ANDRE DEUTSCH 
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The Queen’s Commons 


ELIZABETH I AND HER PARLIA- 
MENTS, 1559-1581. 

By J. E. Neale: 

Fonathan Cape. 434 pages. 25s. 


N his earlier book, “ The Elizabethan 

House of Commons,” Professor Neale 
gave a brilliant analysis of the political 
structure and procedure of the 
‘Commons, cast largely in terms of 
clientage, the grouping of the gentry 
round the great men in a society both 
highly aristocratic and highly competi- 
tive. He now partly fulfils the promise 
he then made of writing a chronological 
account of Elizabethan parliaments. 
Here he takes the story to 1581, making 
the relations between the Queen and 
Commons his main theme and linking 
up the substance of his many published 
articles in a connected narrative. 

By selecting this theme, Mr Neale 
is able to give unity of form to his book 
and to stress the rapid evolution of the 
Commons in encroaching upon the pre- 
rogative and in fortifying and extending 
its privileges. In elaborating it he is 
able to use unpublished diaries and 
pamphlets to bring to life the personali- 
ties of members and to trace the 
ingenuity of their tactics. But by con- 
centrating on this topic and relating it 
to the greater struggles under the 
Stuarts, Mr Neale sacrifices much of the 
general history of parliament in relation 
to society and government under 
Elizabeth. The lobbying of local interests 
expressed in the private bills, the major 
acts seeking to regulate the national 
economy and the effects of divisions in 
the Privy Council receive little 
discussion. 

Mr Neale was the first to reveal how 
hard a tussle Elizabeth had with her 
parliaments and - how skilfully she 
controlled them by alternate cajolery and 
coercion. What is new in. the present 
book is his thesis that from the very first 
parliament of the reign a_ highly 
organised group of Puritan zealots was 
systematically responsible for the oppo- 
sition. The Marian exiles, imbued with 
the organising genius of Calvinism, 
planned the moves which forced through 
the decisive Act of Uniformity, and from 
a study of the later parliaments there 
emerges “a general pattern of Puritan 
revolutionary conspiracy,” a “ fanatical 
movement ” with an “ hysterical fringe,” 
composed of men who sought through 
ceaseless parliamentary agitation to 
make England into an ideological state. 
Nor were these fanatics few in number. 
Mr Neale estimates the irreducible 
Puritan core in the first Parliament at 
ninety strong and holds that “ Eliza- 
bethan England, as mirrored in the 
House of Commons, was overwhelmingly 
Puritan in its sympathies.” Against these 
powerful and prejudiced forces Eliza- 
beth stood virtually alone, a liberal 
politique, who yielded only enough to 
enlarge the constitutional freedoms and 
but for whom “the broad way of 
English life would have been narrowed.” 

It is of great value to have Mr Neale’s 
unique knowledge of Elizabethan parlia- 
mentary privilege and procedure 
assembled and presented with his 
familiar literary skill; and undoubtedly 
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pail 
his thesis lends a vivid dramatic elt 
interest to his account. But the peca 
drama is misleadingly heightened by the inc 
reiterated comparison between Puritans he | 
and Communists. Geneva was not , cy 
sixteenth-century Moscow. “Ther 

were,” Mr Neale told us in his earlier 

volume, “no party politics in the Eliza. pdt 
bethan period”; but he now Analyses tf 
the first parliament of the reign in terms Leg 
of “ the Protestant party ” and “ the con. ike 
servative party.” As he admits, the - 
thesis of an organised Puritan conspiracy ot 


in that first parliament depends on fitting 
the evidence into a pattern produced by 
ingenious speculation. His interpretatiog 
of the passing of the famous Acts of : 
Supremacy and Uniformity involves the pec 
introduction of fresh hypotheses at every ne 
step in an argument, which makes diff. yO! 
cult reading and a dubious starting point. 
But if the general thesis is sometimes 
strained and the field of inquiry dis. 
appointingly marrowed, Mr Neale’; 
account of a crucial stage in parliamen- 
tary development will be welcomed not 
merely for its learning and ingenuity but 
also for its warmth and human interest, 
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Holly wood’s Lawgivers 
PICTURE. ‘ 


By Lillian Ross, 
Gollancz. 240 pages. 16s. 


HIS is a vivid account of the pro- 

duction from first to last of a 
Hollywood film that was going to be fine ju 
and memorable but in the end was CC 
cheapened and spoiled by the employers al 
of the artists who made it. Miss Lillian th 



























Ross writes with much skill and little 
mercy. Her story attracted a good deal 
of attention in the United States when it 
first appeared in instalments in the New 
Yorker. But both in America and, since 
the book appeared, in Britain there has 
been an over-eager acceptance of the 
idea that what is here presented 1s 4 
fierce and impeccably documented in- 
dictment of Hollywood. The idea needs 
a little overhauling. , 

John Huston, the director, and Gott- 
fried Reinhardt, the producer, are shown 
to have approached with the high elation 
of artists who know their job the oppot- 
tunity of making a film of Stephen 
Crane’s “The Red Badge of Courage. 
This is a novel about the American 
Civil War, which sensitively examines 
the impulses behind bravery and 
cowardice. Huston and Reinhardt 
brought their abundant energy and 
imagination to bear upon the film ; they 
also spent a million and a half dollars 
of Metro-Goldwyn-Mayer moncy 
what. they and the studio executives 
agreed, when it was finished and 
privately shown, to be “a great, great 
picture.” 

But the film they saw in their own 
projection rooms was never released © 
the millions in the movie theatres. What 
they got was a debilitated bowdlerisation 
of the picture Huston and Reinhardt 
made—rearranged and ruined, its best 
scenes left out, its point blunted and tts 
subtleties submerged beneath hackneyed 
devices never contemplated in the script 
Yet to conclude that the men who thus 
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educed a masterpiece to mediocrity, and 
heir attendant sycophants, did so simply 
hecause Licy were too stupid and coarse- 
inded to know any better is to miss 
he point of this clinical study of Holly- 
ood at work. They acted in obedience 
> the law which made it possible to 
rate their fabulous and flourishing 
ndustry, and which continues to make 
bt possible for Hollywood to survive. 
hey turned something that seemed 
kely to incur a financial loss into some- 
thing which, their experience led them 
» believe, would come closer to making 
profit. 
“The Red Badge of Courage” went 
rong only after it had been received 
ith apathy or derision by a substantial 
section of the first preview audience at 
the Picwood Theatre in Hollywood. 
‘OF : 

As the showing went along, some of 
the preview-goers laughed at the right 
times, and some laughed at the wrong 
times, and some did not laugh at all. 
When John Dierkes, in the part of the 
Tall Soldier, and Royal Dano, in the part 


The Politics 


POLITICS IN THE AGE OF PEEL. 
By Norman Gash. 
Longmans. 517 pages. 45s. 


HE author ‘of this study in the 
technique of parliamentary repre- 
sentation between 1830 and 1850 has 
interwoven, with much skill and 
judgment, an extensive knowledge of 
contemporary blue books, of memoirs, 
and of manuscript sources, particularly 
the Peel papers in the British Museum. 
The book does not pretend to be a com- 
prehensive history of these two decades ; 
it hardly refers to the economic trans- 
formations of society that were in 
progress in the early railway age; the 
solitary reference to the People’s 
-harter misdates it; and newspapers 
are littl regarded. Nevertheless Mr 
Gash has done a most useful piece 
of work, and provided mecessary modi- 
cations to the over-simple view of 
he great Reform Bill as the start of a 
new, cleaner era in British politics. 
“In comparison with what actually 
Happened in many constituencies,” he 
xplains, “ Dickens’s account fof the 
matanswill election] is underdrawn, con- 
entional, and staid.” Numerous 
rxamples demonstrate the degree of 
Plain cash corruption that followed the 
Reform Acts of 1832, showing both 
‘here the cash came from, and through 
‘hat channels it found its way into the 
pockets of an expectant electorate. 
ther methods of persuasion were in use 
aS well; indeed a friend of Peel’s once 
rote to him that he had “never heard 
bf anything so monstrously unconstitu- 
wonal” as an attempt by a canvasser to 
ersuade the Irish tenants of an absentee 
e<cT tO vote against their landiord’s 
‘xpressed wishes. On the whole, how- 
‘ver, the toils and strains of a contest, 
the risk of riot and the certainty of 
+<Pense, were avoided by politicians un- 
ss the clash of ambition was not 
Teconcilable by private talks among the 
Bcnilemen concerned; and one of Mr 
* in 


the five general elections that took 


Gash’s most useful passages shows that - 


of the Tattered Man, played their death 
scenes, which had been much admired 
before, some people laughed and some 
murmured in horror. The audience at 
the private showing had been deeply and 
unanimously moved by the death scenes. 
There was no unanimity in the audience 
now. Several elderly ladies walked out. 
Now and then, there were irrelevant calls 
from the balcony ; one masculine voice, 
obviously in the process of changing, 
called out “ Hooray for Red Skelton! ” 
These were 


the representatives of 
hundreds of 


thousands of audiences 


_ upon whose sanctions the big and tech- 


nically proficient Hollywood _ industry 
depends. It can be argued that the 
“sneak preview” system is a bad one, 
that greater intellectual and moral 
courage would occasionally produce un- 
expected profits, that some of the men 
of Hollywood, whose wealth and 
authority rest upon their instinct for 
what will be popular, are repulsive 
types. But the moronic element is 
rooted not in the obedience of Holly- 
wood to the law by which it lives, but 
in the givers of the law. 


of Eatanswill 


place between 1832 and 1847 the average 
number of those [constituencies] that 
were contested was only just over half.” 
By the standards of today, even this is 
better than the election of 1859, in which 
only one constituency in four was 
fought ; but the standards of today are 
different, for bribery has been 
nationalised, and the electorate as a 
whole is offered a better insurance 
system or “more red meat” instead of 
the golden douceurs to individuals (£7 
a head was a standard rate in a corrupt 
borough) which might secure the return 
of a particular pair of members a century 
or SO ago. 

Mr Gash also expounds in detail the 
survival of the nomination boroughs 
which the Reform Acts are popularly 
supposed to have abolished: an 
appendix shows 59 members certainly, 
and a further 14 probably, returned by 
patrons of “proprietary” boroughs in 
England and Wales alone, and many 
more “family” boroughs like Peel’s 
own seat at Tamworth could hardly be 
distinguished from them. (It was the 
boroughs under the control of the 
Crown that suffered worst from the acts.) 
A separate chapter expounds some of 
the mysteries of civil service appoint- 
ments, to which disproportionate import- 
ance was attached ; once in 1845 

Two peers of the realm and a baronet, 
two of them ministers of the Crown, 
exchanged . . . some eight or nine letters 
full of compliments, apologies, and re- 

quests ; and the occasion of it all was a 

post that brought in ten shillings a week. 

An excursus into the local politics of 
Berkshire contains a general comment 
typical of this interesting and important 


However mistaken in its motives and 
disappointed in its hopes, the reform 
movement was the genuine vindication 
of a principle. If the principle is to be 
associated with a party, it was in a truer 
sense the last successful demonstration of 
the old cighteenth-century “country 
party” against the “ government ” rather 
than a victory of whig and radical over 


tory. 


WIR Vai 


ATSFORD’S books on 
travel and topography are 
famous. Full of information 
and profusely illustrated, 
they excel not just as 
guide books but as intelligent 
companions to travel. The 
following titles are new or 
recently re-issued, 


AUSTRIA Monk Gibbon 


NORMANDY AND BRITTANY 
Ralph Dutton 


SPAIN 


Sacheverell Sitweil 
THE LAND OF FRANCE 
Ralph Dutton 


SCANDINAVIA * 


2s. Eric de Maré 


Each 18s. except * 
NORWICH AND THE BROADS 
J. Wentworth Day 


orcas Christopher Hobhouse 


Each 15s. 


BATSFORD 


THE WORLD’S GREATEST 
BOOKSHOP 


x * FOR BOOKS? 


All new Books available on 

day of publication. Second- 

hand and rare Books on 

every subject. Stock of over 
3 million volumes. 


Foyles Record Dept. for H.M.V. 
Columbia, Parlophone, Decca, 
and ail other makes. 

Big stock of Long - Playing 
Records. 


Subscriptions taken for British, 
American and Continental 
Magazines ; dnd we have a 
splendid Postal Library. 


We BUY Books, Coins, Stamps. 


119-125 
CHARING CROSS ROAD 
LONDON WC2 


Gerrard 5660 (16 Anes) 
Open 9-6 ine. Sats, (Thurs. 9-7) 
Nearest Station: Tottenham Court Road 
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Published May 1st 
THE 
DERBYSHIRE 


DALES 


By NORMAN PRICE. With 16 
plates in colour and 8 in monochrome. by 
FREDERICK }. KNOWLES, and numerous 
line drawings. 35s. net 


The dales of Derbyshire provide a feast of 
scenic beauty, appealing to the sightseer, 
the antiquarian, the rambier and the climber. 
The author’s love and knowledge of the 
district are apparent in this book in which 
he describes many beauty spots and stately 
homes, and in which he incl local ds, 
foiklore and historical facts géthered during 
his explorations in the county. 


FLAGS 
OF THE 


~ WORLD 


H. GRESHAM CARR, F.R.GS. 
With 30 plates comprising 300 illustrations in 
full colour, and 12 in monochrome, and over 
200 line drawings. 42s. net 


This new edition has been thoroughly revised 
and brought up-to-date. The chapter on 
the flags of the United States of America has 
been’ completely reconstituted, and now 
includes a list showing how the number of 
stars in the Stars and Stripes was increased, 
and when each successive design was brought 
into use. As far as is known, this is the only 
list giving the actual date of the first appear- 
ance of each additional star or stars. 




























From any Bookseller 


WARNE - LONDON « W.2 


NEW BOOKS FROM 
CHESHIRES 


FEDERALISM — AN AUSTRA- 
LIAN JUBILEE STUDY. = Edited 
by Geoffrey Sawer, with an introduc- 
tion by Sir Douglas Copland. 


Subjects dealt with include political and 
financial relations between the central and 
provincial or State Governments _ in 
Australia, Canada and Northern Ireland, 
and the impact of Federalism on po! ‘itical 
parties and public administration. A sum- 
mary of leading judicial decisions inter- 
preting the Australian Constitution appears 
as an appendix, and there is a full index. 


39s. 6d. 


REFLECTIONS 
OF AN AUSTRALIAN LIBERAL 


by 
Sir Frederic Exgleston 


One of the most important contributions 
to the literature of Political Science in 
Australia, this book will. be read’ and dis- 
cussed in its relation to present problems, 
and will remain a book of great historical 
and political value. The author's aim is 
to indicate the real forces operating in 
Australian politics as organised in party 
and sectional interest. 

29s. 6d. 


available shortly 


48 BLOOMSBURY STREET, 
LONDON, W.C.1. 





Search for a New Religion 


EVOLUTION IN ACTION. (Based on 
the Patten Foundation Lectures. delivered 
at Indiana University in 1951.) 

By Julian Huxley. 

Chatto & Windus. 160 pages. 9s. 6d. 


W ITH missionary insistence, Dr 
Julian Huxley has for some time 
been propagating a view of human affairs 
professedly. derived from his own 
science, biology, a view which is, he 
asserts, religious in intention. The 
present volume is a useful restatement 
of his thought. He extends the idea of 
evolution from biology, where it is 
admittedly of central importance— 
though not, as Dr Huxléy seems some- 
times to imply, the whole of biology— 
to the inanimate world on the one hand 
and to human history on the other. He 
is thus enabled to set out in time a 
series of three evolutionary epochs in 
the world’s history—the inorganic, the 
biological, and the “ psycho-social.” 
As he passes from one to the other the 
complexity of structure and the pace of 
development increase while their exten- 
sion in space and time decreases. 


This picture of the world, the idea 
of a continuous evolutionary process 
from the beginning of time .to our own 
day so flattering to contemporary man, 
has become familiar since the Dar- 
winian revolution and was explicitly 
popularised in the nineteenth century 
by Herbert Spencer. Though still the 
common position of a fair number of 
scientists, politicians and publicists on 
both sides of the iron curtain, the pic- 
ture is today somewhat tarnished, As 
the starting-point of a system, purport- 
ing to reveal the whole destiny of man 
and to furnish a complete set of ethical 


Small and Sturdy 


GREEN GOLD AND GRANITE. A 
BACKGROUND TO FINLAND. 
By Wendy Hall. 


Max Parrish. 190 pages. 17s. 6d. 

HE green gold is the mantle of forest 
1 that covers Finland; the forest 
whose pine, spruce and birch still enable 
the rural Finn to build his own house 
and furnish it; the forest whose timber 
and pulp provide nine-tenths of the 
country’s exports. The granite, on which 
Finland stands, emerges in rugged out- 
crops under the windows of office blocks 
in Helsinki itself ; it emerges, too, in the 
Finnish personality. But it does not 
make the typical Finn as materialistic 
and dour as the caricaturist’s Aberdonian. 
As this delightful book shows, he is an 
intriguing blend of 
addicted to pints of coffee and to British 


football pools; voraciously curious and 


a mighty reader ; as fond of understate- 
ment as any Englishman but far more 


articulate ; musical and intuitive without 


any loss to’ an essentially practical 
nature ; hardworking and reliable despite 
an occasional spark of violence which 
calls for “either solitude to soothe him 
or alcohol to release the tension.” ' 
The granite in the Finnish character 


; evoluti 
even when allowance has bee) ae for 
the needs of popularisation wij Cause 
eyebrows to be faised at OMe of ity 
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criteria, it will seem very thin t il 
those who are not carried .. vay by Dp 


Huxley’s Victorian optimis:., 
His account of biologic. 


more sweeping simplificat: 
makes lively reading, and 
tionary concept does at least 
On the other hand, the i!! 
can bring to our study of | 
is not apparent. But it is 
understanding human affai: 
is critical for Dr Huxley’s 
ment—that evolution is soda 
discredited. Evolutionary theories ap 
explicitly rejected in ach : ‘cent work 
in archaeology and anthropology. It 
not, as Dr Huxley implies, 2 matter of 
giving the convenient name evolutiog 
to a historical process which i; —— 
recognised. Far from taking such y 
total view, a modern historian is mor 
likely to question the value o! the notion 
“ process ” in this context an to insist 
that history is not that kind of study, 
For Dr Huxley’s assertion that “th 
main unit of evolution in the huma 
phase is not the biological species, but 
the stream of culture,” if it means tha 
some kind of family tree of “ cultures” 
can be established, will not find much 
support today. 
Dr Huxley speaks for a great number 
of his non-Christian or e¢x-Christia 
contemporaries in voicing the need for 
a religion to replace that which they ot 
their fathers have lost, but there is really 
more even in these days to the founds 
tion of a religion than the adaptation 
to social use of a bundle of metaphos 
from the natural sciences. 
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has been amply demonstrated to the 
world by the country’s resistance to the 
successive pressufes of Sweden, th 
Tsars and Soviet Russia, and by 6% 
astonishing postwar recovery under the 
burdens of half a million refugees ands 
crushing Soviet reparations bi!!. Les 
familiar is the Finn’s tendency, wel 
described by Miss Hall, to live for te 
day. This weakness has not prevented 
him from meeting his internation 
obligations and guarding his democratic 
liberties ; but it does not make for thrift” 
ca. § certain carelessness about the futurt 
may, however, be something of 10 asst 
toa whose ultimate fate rests 9 
“in foreign hands. Mis Hall's 
very readable outline of Finnish ‘story, 
politics and economics makes it painfully 
clear that now, as in the past, (! Poe 
hope 


to assert its sturdy independence to the 
utmost within the limits set by its a 
ee and this = Finns have 


done. Due tribute is paid to their fea 
in’ these and other ons in this 
timely and well book ; but it 
is by no means uncritical, and the 


s not minimise the scriow 
and economic problems which 


ne 
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Introducing 
THE LONDON 


OMNIBUS 





When Shillibeer’s omnibus first clattered its 
way through the city streets in 1829 the citizens of 
London realised that here indeed was a public 

Likewise, the London Assurance offer the 
public another kind of useful service by journeying 
into print with selections from their own omnibus 
collection of insurance policies, 


“Life” is what you make it 


What kind of Life Assurance you need depends, 
of course, on you (not forgetting your depend- 
ants). Our booklet “‘How to be Well Assured” 
can help you to choose the policy that suits you 
best. Would you care to read it? 


Aftermathematics 


After a fire on business premises the reckoning 
must include not only material losses but also 
reduced earning power and trading profits. An 
ordinary Fire Policy pilus our loss of Profits Policy 
sums up what is needed. 


Injury and Innocence 


However innocent of intent to injure a fellow- 
being, you may be held liable for heavy damages 
quite accidentally caused to someone’s person or 
property. Our Personal Liability Policy provides 
indemnity up to £5,000 for any one accident— 
whith is a lot of indemnity for 10/- a year. 


and please remember... 





If you would know more about any of the 
policies outlined here, if we can provide information 
about any other particular. policies or about 
insurance problems generally—pray make what use 
of us you wish. Our address is 1, King William 
Street, Department S6, London, E.C.4. 


THE LONDON 
ASSURANCE 


















































$.M.D. ‘Aieniishien Sadoued are permanent buildings, directly competitive 
in cost with steel and concrete , , . plus STARTLING erection times . 4 
and, of course, no painting is ietialiel Let us send you details. 


ALMIN LIMITED - FARNHAM ROYAL - BUCKS a 


FARNHAM COMMON 595 a 


Aluminium Hangars are built by S.M.D. ENGINEERS ee 

of Slough, the constructian company of the Almin Group. i 
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NORTH AMERICA ' 
ses AMERICA 

‘ AUSTRALIA 
es \y NEW ZEALAND | 


% Fly the fast, interesting Pan American Routes —- 
BUT BOOK EARLY 
—————=_ In addition to the luxurious * President’ 


and economical * Rainbow’ Clipper* Tourist flights to New J 
York, Pan American operates fast services over interesting 
routes to South America and Australasia. it has more flights to 
South America than all other airlines combined, and its service 
to Sydney and Auckland, via the U.S.A., offers liberal stop-over 
facilities in American cities, and can be half a day faster than by 
the east-bound route. 

This summer especially, space in Pan American Clippers is 
very heavily booked. So see your Travel Agent now and make a 
tentative booking as soon as you can—#if you have to change 
your plans, we can always alter or cancel your reservation. 


i, 


World’s most experienced airline 


® Trade Mark, Pan American World Airways, Inc. 
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“ENGLISH ELECTRIC 


Current technique of shipbuilding 
| 
| 








widely used in Britain’s shipyards, 
is that of fabricating sections in 
workshops and then assembling 
them by arc-welding on the ways. 
On a large cargo ship, 100 to 200 
welding operators may be at work 
during peak periods in her con- 
struction. A considerable propor- 
tion of the arc-welding and other 
equipment used by shipbuilders on 
the Clyde, Tyne, Mersey and at 
other important centres, is manu- 
factured by ‘ ENGLIsH ELE&crTric.” 


Oe EE 


Both in the interests of Britain’s 
economy and the development of 
international communications, it 
is vital that there should be no 
flagging in the output of our ship- 
yards. At a time when foreign 
competition in the industry is 
reaching formidable — heights, 
‘ENGLISH ELectric’ equipment 
is helping British shipbuilders to 
quote competitive prices, and to 
continue supplying the world with 
the world’s finest ships. In this, as 
in so many other ways, ‘ ENGLISH 
ELectTric’ contributes to the better 
living of millions. 


i better it living 


The ENGLISH ELECTRIC Company Limited, Queens House, Kingsway, London, W.C.2 
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